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THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE' 


THE HON. SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


Cordiale a man must feel some hesitation in illustrating his dis- 

course by any personal references or reminiscences. On the other 
hand what is so important in estimating historical events is to have some 
idea of the general temperature of feeling, the general climate of opinion, 
in which they occurred. 

The Anglo-French Agreements of 8 April 1904 marked a change in 
British foreign policy which later became known as the Entente. My 
father had been appointed British Minister in Morocco in 1895 and from 
the age of nine to the age of eighteen I looked upon that beautiful, and at 
that date, distracted country as the place where I spent my holidays. I 
now realize that for the first six years at least of his mission at Tangier, my 
father’s main function was to work for Moorish independence and therefore 
to counter French influence with the Sultan, even as his opposite number, 
the French Consul General at Cairo, was doing all he could to persuade the 
Khedive that there did exist some possible alternative to complete sub- 
mission to Lord Cromer’s gentle persuasion. Quite suddenly, as it seemed, 
a new course was adopted. My father, and I presume also the French Con- 
sul General in Cairo, received instructions to take a different tack: instead 
of his telling the Moors to be suspicious of the French, he had to tell them 
that they must accord the French their fullest confidence: instead of the 
French Consul General telling the Khedive that Lord Cromer was nasty, 
he had to begin suddenly to assure his Highness that he was very nice in- 
deed. Since they were each of them trained diplomatists, and therefore 
realized that local embarrassments were subordinate to general policy, I 
am sure that they executed their instructions with loyalty and skill. My 
father, I know, was comforted in what might have seemed a transference 
of loyalties, owing to the fact, that, whereas he had always been on the 
best terms of intellectual and personal friendship with his two successive 
French colleages, M. St René Taillandier and M, Révoil, he had found it 
difficult to establish relations of amity with his German colleagues. But 
there was a far more important reason that induced him to welcome a 
French protectorate over a country whose independence, for the last eight 
years, he had been seeking, with ever diminishing confidence, to promote. 
By 1903 he had come to the conclusion that the weakness of the Central 
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1 The fiftieth anniversary of the conclusion of the Entente Cordiale fell'on 8 April 
1954. 
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Government and the ambitions and turbulence of local kaids would render 
impossible all stable administration in Morocco. He had seen so much of 
the persecution, injustice, corruption, disease, and misery to which the 
Moorish people had been, and would continue to be, exposed, that he longed 
for some efficient Power to clean out this Augean stable. In those distant 
days it was thought right and noble for a civilized country to take charge 
of an uncivilized country, to clean it up and help it on. Today that process 
is called ‘imperialism’ and is regarded as very wicked indeed. But when I 
visit Morocco today and remember (as I remember vividly) the misery, the 
filth, and the cruelty that I witnessed before 1905, I can only praise Mar- 
shal Lyautey for his stupendous achievement, and congratulate the Moors 
that they were accorded this type of enlightened imperialism just in time. 
President Wilson would have regarded the Lansdowne—Cambon Conven- 
tion of 1904 as a typical piece of old diplomacy, when peoples were bar- 
tered and exchanged as if they were pawns in a game of chess. But Presi- 
dent Wilson had not seen with his own eyes the then condition of the 
pawns. 

The German Foreign Office failed from the outset to see the deep authen- 
ticity of the Agreements of 1904. The intelligence of Prince Biilow was 
both wide and high, but it was marred by air-pockets and blind spots. The 
most horrible of these blind spots was Herr von Holstein and I pray that be- 
fore I die I shall learn the real reason why that ‘demented hyena’ was able 
to dominate the German Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor, the Ambassa- 
dors, and the whole German Foreign Service, during those crucial years, 
The story that he blackmailed them does not convince me: he cannot have 
blackmailed all of them all the time. Anyhow, the tortuous witch-haunted 
mind of Holstein both rendered the Entente inevitable and prevented 
Germany from dealing with the resultant situation with either sense or 
calm. 

Had it not been for Holstein, Germany could have made almost a treaty 
of alliance, certainly a definite Entente, with Great Britain between 1899 
and 1gor. In the autumn of 1899 Mr Joseph Chamberlain, at that time the 
dynamic element in the British Cabinet, had made at Leicester a speech in 
which he said that ‘it must have appeared evident to everybody that the 
natural alliance is between ourselves and the German Empire’. Had the 
Germans responded to this significant overture, an agreement would have 
been soon reached under which Germany would have had her share in the 
scramble for Africa, and the Entente with France and Russia would have 
been rendered, in fact and not in theory, a ‘diplomatic impossibility’. 

We must remember that at the time we had been startled, even fright- 
ened, by the burst of hostility aroused against us on the Continent by the 
Boer War: there always occur moments when the British public realize 
with amazement that their country is not invariably, inevitably, naturally, 
and universally beloved abroad. Such a moment occurred when we de- 
clared war on the Boer Republics. Our initial defeats were greeted with a 
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general howl of Schadenfreude from Rotterdam to Memel, from Vigo to 
Irkutsk. Mr Joseph Chamberlain was among the first to realize that, what- 
ever Lord Salisbury might say, the days of splendid isolation were over for 
ever. 

The British Empire, he felt, could not continue to exist without a single 
friend in Europe. If Biilow had responded to the Leicester speech with any 
courtesy, then an agreement, far more realistic than was the Anglo-French 
agreement of 1904, would have been reached with Germany in 1900. But 
how did Biilow respond? On 11 December 1899 he replied by saying that 
the Germany of the future ‘must be either the hammer or the anvil’, prob- 
ably one of the most unreal statements that a responsible statesman, at a 
most responsible moment, has ever made. The German Navy Bill of 1900 
doubled their 1898 programme and created a large High Seas Fleet. A year 
later, when the Emperor William 11 had soothed the fears caused by this 
rebuff by behaving with emotion and taste on the occasion of the death and 
burial of Queen Victoria, the negotiations for an Anglo-German Entente 
were resumed. Mr Chamberlain explained the situation with clarity. He 
said that England would prefer an alliance with Germany, but that if 
Germany would not come to a good business-like settlement, we should be 
obliged to seek the friendship of France and Russia. This warning was dis- 
missed by Holstein as ‘a complete piece of humbug’, a vollstandiger 
Schwindel, and by Biilow as a bogey, or Schreckgespenst. The negotiations 
continued quietly until the German Foreign Office, in ignorance it seems of 
British constitutional habits, demanded a written assurance that Great 
Britain would come to her armed assistance, not only if she were herself 
attacked, but also if one of her allies (meaning thereby Austria, Italy, and 
perhaps even Roumania) were themselves attacked. Holstein ought to have 
known (perhaps he did know) that no British Government could sign a 
treaty committing the country to go to war in circumstances over which 
Great Britain could have no possible control. The negotiations came to 
nothing. 

Only a few weeks later Baron Eckardstein, Counsellor of the German 
Embassy in London, attended a dinner party at Buckingham Palace. He 
noted that after dinner Mr Joseph Chamberlain had a long and seemingly 
amicable conversation with the French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon. 
What he did not know was that, already in January 1901, M. Cambon had 
addressed to Lord Lansdowne, who by then had succeeded Lord Salisbury 
as Foreign Secretary, a note indicating that some discussion might take 
place regarding French and British interests in Morocco. M. Cambon 
possessed, among other great diplomatic qualities, the supreme art of 
knowing how and when to wait. He waited almost exactly a year. In 
February 1902, when the British public had already been a little alarmed 
by the creation of the German High Seas Fleet, and when the British 
Government had come to the conclusion that any agreement with Ger- 
many would be impossible in view of the latter’s excessive demands, M. 
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Cambon sent in another paper. In this he suggested that the discussions 
might be resumed and extended to include, not Morocco only, but also 
British rights in Egypt, Siam, even the Newfoundland fisheries, even the 
New Hebrides. It was on the day after Lord Lansdowne had received this 
note that the dinner party occurred at Buckingham Palace. King Edward, 
as M. Cambon recorded later, said to him ‘Lansdowne has shown me your 
letter. It is excellent. We must go on with it’. No wonder that Baron 
Eckardstein, who was no fool, who knew how apt the British are to 
surrender to sudden impulses—or, I suppose, we must call them sudden 
inspirations—felt distressed when he retired to bed that evening. He 
must have known that the German Foreign Office would not believe 
that the Entente would become a reality. He must have foreseen that 
the signature of such an agreement might in the end (and after all the 
negotiations took more than two further years) lead to a real settlement of 
Anglo-French differences, based upon the exchange of two enormously 
important interests, namely, the exchange of our interest in Morocco for 
French interest in Egypt. And he must have foreseen (since he knew the 
mind of the German Foreign Office) that they would react to the situation 
in military terms. What is meant by that expression? I mean the follow- 
ing: The Germans are always inclined to envisage diplomacy as war by 
some other means, and to take actions that are essentially military actions 
such as the ‘trial of strength’, or Kraftprobe, the surprise attack, the am- 
buscade, the encircling movement, the trench raid, the strategic with- 
drawal, the preliminary bombardment, and the mass attack. Baron Eck- 
ardstein and his Ambassador must have known how easy, even in 1902, it 
would have been to prevent the Anglo-French Entente becoming a reality, 
provided only that one did not employ either mystification or violent 
means. It must have been sad for these two able men to realize that their 
government would, whatever they themselves might say, make precisely 
these two mistakes. 


I do not wish to commit the fallacy of assuming that all members of 
the German Government and Foreign Office were blind, stupid, secretive, 
and almost insanely suspicious. Obviously many of them were men of 
great probity and fine imagination. But most of them did suffer from the 
belief that diplomacy was war by other means, and they did assume that, 
when a concentration was being accumulated against you, you must test 
and ascertain the strength of that concentration by military—I might say 
‘regimental’—methods. What they did not realize was that the Entente, in 
its early stages, was a frail and delicate plant, not rooted in the soil of pub- 
lic sympathy either in France or England, but nursed in a cold greenhouse 
by M. Cambon, Lord Lansdowne, and his successor, Sir Edward Grey. If 
German diplomacy had been so temperate as to tempt these statesmen and 
diplomatists prematurely to plant their little seedling out of doors, it 
might well have wilted and withered. But what they did was to blow cold 
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blasts from the north-east, thereby forcing the nurturers of the Entente to 
keep their plant in the greenhouse, to water it assiduously, until in the end 
it became a firm little shrub, strong enough to withstand the gales and 
blizzards that were so shortly to swoop. 

We, who have been brought up for the last fifty years in the climate of 
Anglo-French amity, do not realize how deep were the animosities, how 
far spread the suspicions, how wide the resentful memories that poisoned 
Anglo-French relations in the year 1902. There were such matters as the 
frontier between Gambia and Senegambia, the frontier in the Lake Chad 
area, the position desired and asserted by Great Britain in Egypt, Siam, 
Madagascar, and above all the Fashoda incident, which, had it not been 
for the wisdom of such men as Lord Kitchener, Lord Salisbury, and M. 
Delcassé, might well have landed the two countries in a wholly unnecessary 
and perfectly futile war. 

It is generally asserted that this chill climate of animosity was changed 
to summer weather by the dramatic visit paid by King Edward vi to Paris 
in the spring of 1903 and by the return visit paid to London by President 
Loubet in the following July. Certainly this exchange of courtesies had a 
soothing effect. The geniality radiated by King Edward when he visited 
Paris was only equalled by the sullen impatience that he manifested when 
in the company of his nephew, the German Emperor. I feel however that 
historians, and especially German historians, have tended to exaggerate 
the initiative taken by King Edward in foreign policy. My father, who 
frequently accompanied the King on his tours abroad, always asserted 
that, although His Majesty knew and remembered an astonishing amount 
of international gossip, he did not really know or care very much about 
international affairs. He never took any line without the approval and 
encouragement of the Cabinet; the fact that he would when abroad hold 
conversations with foreign monarchs and statesmen unaccompanied 
by any responsible cabinet minister did not, in those days of public 
indifference to foreign policy, cause any undue disquiet; the House 
of Commons were aware that the real reason for this seemingly unconsti- 
tutional conduct was that Sir Edward Grey refused obstinately to embark 
on foreign travel or to meet foreigners in their own country. King Edward, 
with his astonishing prestige and charm, was certainly an excellent am- 
bassador executing the instructions given by Lord Lansdowne or Sir 
Edward Grey; he certainly had a powerful effect on Parisian opinion; he 
may, by his irritating and almost provocative social ease, have increased 
the Emperor William’s impulses of self-assertion; yet he never acted un- 
constitutionally and was always, as my father used to say, ‘the best lubri- 
cant, in certain circumstances, that diplomacy has ever used’. By ‘certain 
circumstances’ my father meant of course, not Germany, but France, 
Russia, and to a not inconsiderable degree Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Spain. 

A The Entente, after Prince Biilow’s rejection of Mr Joseph Chamber- 
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lain’s overtures, would have been inevitable in any case: had it not been for 
King Edward’s influence it would not have come so easily or so soon. Yet 
it might always have remained a negative instrument, a mere elimination 
of specific points of friction, but for the influence exercised by Clausewitz 
on the German mind. If in 1904 the German Foreign Office had adopted 
the more subtle diplomatic method that they exercised with much effect, 
against France after the Agadir incident in 1911, and against Great Britain 
in regard to the Baghdad Railway and the Portuguese Colonies in 1913, 
the understanding between Paris and London might well have been dis- 
rupted, or diluted from the start. But they did not adopt these methods. 
They decided to experiment with the trial of strength, the trench-raid, the 
Kraftprobe. The members of the then House of Commons, who had been 
rendered uneasy by the thought that the Entente might expose us to 
European entanglements, would assuredly have welcomed any gesture of 
conciliation on the part of Germany. There was no such gesture. The Ger- 
man Navy Bills were progressively increased by supplementary estimates 
or Novelle by which British public opinion was quite justifiably alarmed: 
and the strength of the Entente was tested, and thereby reinforced, by 
three demonstrations on the part of Germany which amounted to chal- 
lenges. British governments will go to any length, even to the length of 
apparent perfidy, to reach a compromise: but they will not budge an inch 
when faced with a challenge. 

The first challenge was veritably grotesque. Prince Biilow, by means 
of an indiscretion in the press, tricked the Emperor William into paying a 
personal visit to Tangier. The Emperor, who had always been opposed to 
this venture, considering it dangerous and undignified, was on 31 March 
1905, bundled into a boat in the then open and storm-swept bay of Tangier 
and rowed, furious, ashore. He assured the Sultan’s representative on land- 
ing that his visit was intended as a recognition of the independence of 
Morocco, or in other words as a public pronouncement that Germany did 
not accept the Anglo-French convention that had been signed less than a 
year before. This ill-considered gesture led to three results. It led French 
public opinion to feel that their protectorate over Morocco, which until 
then had been little more than a governmental experiment, was a national 
cause. It led British opinion to feel that the Entente, which till then had 
been regarded as little more than the settlement of outstanding differences, 
was something which must be defended against German pressure. And it 
committed the Germans, in the person of their Emperor, to the defence of 
Moorish independence, even at the risk of war. 

I am not suggesting that the German Government did not possess a 
legitimate grievance in this Moorish question. They had not been con- 
sulted in advance and they ought certainly to have been consulted, even 
as the Spaniards had been consulted. I am suggesting only that their suc- 
cessive reactions were diplomatically incorrect. It obliged Great Britain 
to furnish full support to France in what was the second and most reason- 
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able of the three trials of strength, namely, the Algeciras Conference of 
1906. At that Conference, owing to the co-operation of Great Britain and 
France, the Germans failed to obtain any of their main objectives and in 
fact suffered a resounding diplomatic defeat. Italy took sides against 
them; the sympathies of the United States were shown to be on the side of 
France; and Germany herself, by her method of mystification coupled with 
veiled menace, was revealed as both unreliable and dangerous. Above all 
the Conference demonstrated that this trial of strength had shown the 
Entente to be far stronger than Europe had supposed. ‘If’, wrote M. André 
Tardieu, ‘one wished to define the change that took place, one could say 
that at Algeciras the Entente passed from a static to a dynamic state. Its 
force increased by the speed thereby acquired’. 


Encouraged by the results of the Algeciras Conference, the French went 
rapidly ahead in their policy of establishing a protectorate over Morocco. 
It may be that they went both too fast and too far; it may be that they did 
not take sufficient precautions to purchase at least the tacit acquiescence of 
the German Government. Meanwhile the British Government had in 1907 
concluded an Entente with Russia, a diplomatic combination which even 
the more sensible German statesmen had regarded as a political impossi- 
bility. In 1909 Prince Biilow was succeeded as Chancellor by the wiser, 
although less brilliant, Bethmann Hollweg. Negotiations were immediately 
opened with Great Britain under which Germany would agree to retard, 
although not to reduce, her naval construction in return for a promise that 
we should remain neutral if Germany were attacked by a third Power and 
should at the same time make to Germany some unspecified colonial con- 
cessions. These negotiations dragged on somewhat limply through the 
course of the next two years, the difficulty being that the British Cabinet 
were well aware that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg would not, when it 
came to the point, be strong enough to induce Admiral Tirpitz to consent 
to the naval reductions which were an essential condition of any con- 
cessions we might make in return. In May 1911 the Emperor came to Lon- 
don for the unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial and was received (as 
indeed he was always received) with demonstrations of affectionate respect. 
With his astonishing gift for jumping at agreeable conclusions, he assumed 
that British public opinion was turning away from France towards Ger- 
many and that the moment had come to experiment with another and even 
more dramatic Kraftprobe. 

On 1 July rg1z Count Metternich, the German Ambassador, visited 
the Foreign Office and in a manner which was reported at the time to be 
‘extremely nervous and constrained’ announced that owing to appeals 
from ‘certain German merchants’ his Government were about to send a 
cruiser to the southern Moorish port of Agadir. He was told that there 
were no German merchants, as he well knew, within several hundred miles 
of Agadir and that the dispatch of this cruiser would be regarded as a de- 
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liberate challenge to French action in Morocco and as a dangerous diplo- 
matic act. The dispatch of the Panther to Agadir was not merely the usual 
Kraftprobe, but was also due to another German diplomatic theory, namely, 
a belief that one must obtain a bargaining counter, or Faustpfand, before 
opening negotiations. They assumed that Great Britain would accept the 
situation placidly and that, having isolated France, they could then nego- 
tiate on the basis that they would agree to abandon their support of 
Morocco in return for major concessions elsewhere. They thus for a space 
of twenty days returned no answer to the British inquiries and protests, 
preferring to maintain the sphinx-like silence which, according to their 
theory, was bound to spread despondency and alarm. On 21 July they were 
startled from this illusion by a speech delivered at the Mansion House by 
Mr Lloyd George, whom they had always regarded as a pacifist and as one 
of the members of the Cabinet most anxious for an agreement with Ger- 
many even at the price of abandoning our close co-operation with France 
and Russia. Mr Lloyd George, speaking with the full approval of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, informed the assembled bankers of the City of London that, 
rather than submit to the humiliation of having our interests disregarded 
as if we were of no account, we should be prepared to face any eventuality. 
‘Peace at that price’, he said, ‘would be a humiliation, intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure’. This speech produced a panic on the Berlin 
Stock Exchange and Herr von Kiderlin-Waechter, who had already opened 
negotiations with M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador in Berlin, was 
obliged to abate his demands. On 11 October he agreed to recognize 
France’s position in Morocco; on 3 November a Convention was signed in 
return for which France ceded to Germany certain not very important 
Congo territory. Herr von Kiderlin had, by this Faustpfand, obtained a 
pound, or rather a few ounces, of flesh. But he had done so at the cost of 
transforming the Entente into what was very nearly an alliance. 


The Agadir crisis had brought the two groups of Powers to the very edge 
of war. It had affirmed the strength of the Entente, but it had also demon- 
strated its weakness. Russia was already causing the British Government 
uneasiness owing to activity in Persia which was contrary both to the spirit 
and the letter of the Anglo-Russian convention. Public opinion in France 
and Great Britain had been actually frightened by the Agadir crisis and 
pressure was brought to bear in Parliament and in the French Chamber to 
do something to ease the tension. I fully agree with Lord Vansittart and 
others that it is an historical disaster that, after Agadir, the Entente with 
France was not transformed into an overt offensive and defensive alliance. 
If that had occurred, then both the first and the second world wars might 
have been avoided. I also agree with Lord Vansittart that the British 
Government showed lack of vision and courage in hesitating to define 
explicitly what would be our policy towards Germany in the event of a 
similar crisis of equal magnitude arising in the future. 
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I shall always regard the Balance of Power as the best method, short of 
world government or an effective league of nations, of avoiding a major 
war, since no aggressor will make war if he knows he is bound to lose it. 
But if the Balance of Power is to be an effective instrument of peace it 
must convey an impression of certainty and inevitability. The weakness of 
the Entente was that it lacked that certainty. Had Germany known for 
absolutely certain that if she became engaged in war with France and 
Russia she would find Great Britain also arrayed against her, she might at 
the crucial moment in 1914 have exercised a determinant pacific influence 
on the Austrian Government. The fact that the Entente was vague in its 
definition of mutual obligations always aroused in Germany the expecta- 
tion that it would not operate against her in war. It was certainly a great 
misfortune that our military obligations towards France and Russia were 
never defined in explicit and overt terms. Such agreements as existed be- 
tween the two General Staffs, of which we had informed the German Gov- 
ernment at the time, were explicitly stated not to commit the two govern- 
ments. Thus neither Germany, nor France, nor Russia, nor Great Britain 
herself, knew for certain what would happen if war arose. It was this un- 
certainty that rendered the Balance of Power undependable and therefore 
ineffective. I agree with all that. 

On the other hand politics, we are assured, are the art of the possible 
and it would have been politically impossible for Sir Edward Grey to per- 
suade a Liberal Cabinet, still less a Liberal House of Commons, to agree to 
any more specific commitments. M. Paul Cambon, that excellent diplo- 
matist, knew that any precise alliance was a parliamentary impossibility. 
He relied partly upon his trust in our eventual good faith, and partly upon 
what he called ‘mon petit papier’. This document was an agreement, dating 
from 1912, whereby the British Admiralty had asked the French Admiralty 
to concentrate the French fleets in the Mediterranean, on the understand- 
ing that in the event of war the Atlantic coasts of France would be pro- 
tected by the British Navy. This document, which in effect was little more 
than a convenient arrangement between the two Admiralties, proved most 
important in the doubtful days of August 1914. M. Cambon could point 
out with effect that relying on this agreement, this ‘petit papier’, France 
had left her western and northern coasts unprotected. M. Cambon, al- 
though he went through real mental anguish during those early August 
days, was correct in thinking that this almost incidental pledge would have 
the required effect upon the British Cabinet. He was right also in thinking 
that no more explicit undertaking was possible or even necessary. But for 
the historian there will always remain this grave criticism of the Entente, 
namely,that it did not render apparent the exact nature of the then Balance 
of Power, so that when the final test came reliance had to be placed upon a 
naval arrangement which, at the time of its conclusion, was regaracd as 
almost incidental. I can still recall the picture of M. Cambon, in his grey 
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that frightful interview, away across the Horse Guards Parade and under 
the Horse Guards arch. Yes, he was a great Ambassador, since he knew 
how to be calm, and how to wait. 

With the conclusion of the Pact of London after the outbreak of war 
the Entente with France and Russia was transformed into a regular alli- 
ance. It would be beyond the scope of this paper to consider whether in the 
years between the two wars it retained the character of an alliance and did 
not degenerate into an all too vague agreement to belong, more or less, to 
the same sort of group. The moment Germany ceased to be a definite naval 
menace to Great Britain our energy in defending the Entente became pallid. 
It is a reflection upon French as well as British statesmanship that be- 
tween 1919 and 1954 we have never really been agreed on a common atti- 
tude towards Germany. It is with regret that I recall the frightful disputes 
that arose between Lord Curzon and M. Poincaré about Germany and 
Turkey, and those years when the Entente, even as Entente, appeared to 
have languished and died. It was strong, it was living, it was effective in 
the days when each of us was fully conscious of being threatened by danger. 
The difficulty is of course that France is obsessed by the belief in an here- 
ditary enemy, whereas we always forget about our enemies the moment 
we have beaten them, and discover quite a new enemy after every war. It 
may be that we may be drawn, I might almost say huddled, together by a 
common consciousness of the big bombs, and by a more vague awareness 
that, however different we may be in temperament, we remain none the 
less co-trustees of our Graeco-Roman heritage. But I do not believe that 
the Entente will again become the reality that it was in Ig1I unless we 
both of us agree finally and unreservedly about the German problem. 


I am sorry to end upon a note of seeming pessimism. If all men and 
women in France and England were as intelligent as M. Bidault and Mr 
Eden, as intelligent as were Salisbury and Hanotaux, the two Cambons and 
Lord Lansdowne, then assuredly life and diplomacy would become an easy 
thing. But foreign affairs, as I have so often said, are foreign affairs: and 
in adjusting different interests and temperaments much patience is re- 
quired, much natural trustfulness, and above all the belief that self-pre- 
servation is the most permanent of human desires, and that in terms of self- 
preservation for France, as well as for ourselves, the Entente has become a 
common geographical and physical necessity. 


Address at Chatham House 
20 May 1954 
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THE POSITION OF THE STERLING AREA 


DAY 


although by no means to provide certain answers to, two rather different 

questions. In the first place, I want to ask why it is that the current 
American recession is having so little effect upon the position of sterling 
and the sterling area; in fact, why it is that all the obvious indications 
suggest that sterling is as strong as it has been for many years, if not 
stronger? In the second place, I want to ask what are the long-run pros- 
pects for the sterling area; can we hope that it will continue in a position 
of relative strength, and can we expect that it will continue to be as im- 
portant and as coherent a feature of the scene of international finance in 
the next few decades as it has been in the last? 

These are large questions, to which there can be no certain answers. 
I, for my own part, am certain that I do not know the answers. But at 
least we can look at some of the influences that operate, and find out 
sufficient to make sure that our guesses are reasonably well informed. 

The most remarkable feature of the international financial scene in the 
last few months has been the absence of the effects that had been forecast 
with such confidence from an American recession. The American recession 
has come; it has not been as serious as many informed observers had led 
us to expeci that it night be, but it has certainly come, and for what it is 
worth it is still with us. What has not come, or if it has it has been com- 
pletely masked by other influences, is the painful repercussion on the 
sterling area that past experience had led us to expect. 

The experiences on which the forecasters of the effects of American 
recession drew were those of 1949 and of 1937-8. On both these occasions 
a relatively small decline in the level of economic activity in the United 
States led to a much bigger relative decline in American imports from the 
sterling area. It was therefore not unreasonable to expect that another 
relatively small setback to the level of industrial activity in America would 
have a rather serious effect on sterling area trade. (I am leaving aside the 
other fear that has not been justified, that a relatively small initial decline 
in American activity might set off a cumulative downward spiral in the 
level of economic activity. Why this has not happened and does not appear . 
likely to happen is not my concern here; all that deserves mention on that 
account is that there can be no question at all that a really serious de- 
pression in the United States must inevitably hurt the sterling area very 
seriously.) 

One of the reasons why the forecasts of the effects of a small American 
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recession on sterling area trade did not materialize almost certainly was 
that these forecasts were wholly or predominantly based upon the experi- 
ence of these two periods. If one looks further back, to the minor recessions 
that occurred in the boom of the nineteen-twenties, one finds that the 
effects in the past have not always been as serious as we had tended to fear. 
For example, a rather crude survey of the quarteriy trade figures between 
the countries now in the sterling area and the United States for the years 
1923-4 suggests that, although there was a noticeable setback to sterling 
area exports to the United States in that recession, it was much smaller in 
relation to the size of the recession than in 1937-8 or than in 1949. 

Still more interesting, because it has several features in common with 
the present development of events, was the minor recession of 1926 and 
early 1927. On that occasion, the decline in the level of activity was not as 
grave as that we have seen since the middle of 1953, and it was a little more 
unsteady. Moreover, as it is impossible to obtain information about the 
levels of American stocks of imported raw materials in those earlier years, 
we cannot be sure that a parallel existed then to what has been an im- 
portant element in the experience of the last year. Apart from these con- 
siderations, however, the two recessions were similar enough to be in- 
teresting. They started at the same time of the year, in mid-summer; 
they both affected the automobile industry rather sharply; neither of them 
impinged particularly heavily upon industries using sterling area raw 
materials or competing closely with American imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

That these two recessions, which were widely separated in date, both 
had relatively small effects on sterling area exports to the United States 
suggests that these common features which I have just mentioned were of 
significance. This is more likely to be the case in view of the fact that the 
other recessions for which detailed information is available, in particular 
those of 1937-8 and of 1949, were completely different in these respects. 
(The 1923-4 recession seems to have been in rather an intermediate 
position.) I will, therefore, give each of these matters in turn a little more 
consideration. 

The seasonal incidence of the present recession and that of 1926-7 has 
been particularly favourable in view of the seasonal pattern of American 
imports from the overseas sterling area countries. There is a tendency for 
these imports to be particularly high in the autumn and winter quarters, 
because of the seasons at which wool, cocoa, and to some extent, jute and 
rubber become available for export. It is probable, although practically 
unverifiable, that the seasonal pattern of payments is still more sharply 
marked than that of movements of goods; it is easier to concentrate pay- 
ments at the marketing season than actual shipments, because the latter 
must inevitably be limited by the capacities of ports. The significance of 
the fact that the two recessions we are considering at the moment started 
in mid-summer and were tending to level out by the turn of the year is 
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that reductions in American demands for imports came mainly at the time 
of the year when demands would otherwise have been large for seasonal 
reasons. The net effect was that imports into the United States from 
sterling area sources did not show the usual seasonal peak in the last 
quarter of the year; the top of the peak was cut off but no trough was 
formed. The reverse experience was particularly marked in 1949, when 
the worst months of the decline into recession in the United States came 
in the late spring, a time of the year when American imports from the 
sterling area tend to be rather small for seasonal reasons. The particularly 
deep trough in American payments to the sterling area that followed made 
the situation seem much more serious than it appeared on the occasions 
when there was the reverse seasonal incidence. 

The next feature which the present recession and that of 1926-7 have 
in common concerns the intensity of the effects of the recession on different 
American industries, in particular on those using sterling area materials 
or competing closely with British goods. In 1949, broadly speaking, these 
industries suffered a decline in production that was about twice as great 
as the average decline of all manufacturing industries. In 1926 and 1953, 
there was no particularly marked tendency to decline in the level of activity 
of these industries. This has meant that the sharply-exaggerated effect of 
the American recession on the sterling area which we have been led to 
expect on the basis of the experience of 1937-8 and 1949 has not come 
about. It is clear that forecasts of the effects of a minor recession in the 
United States on the sterling area are by no means easy. It is not sufficient 
to relate the decline in industrial activity in the United States directly 
with a forecast of imports from the sterling area. Before a reasonably 
confident forecast of the effects on imports from the sterling area can be 
made, it is necessary to know something about the impact of the American 
recession on different industries. The internal characteristics of American 
recessions can vary greatly and as a consequence the external effects may 
differ equally greatly. 

In addition to these factors, which show similarities and contrasts with 
earlier experiences quite clearly, there have undoubtedly been other in- 
fluences coming from the United States which have meant that the effects 
of the American recession have not been very sharp. In the case of prac- 
tically every one of the major commodities concerned, there have been 
rather unusual influences at work, almost always in a favourable direction. 
Generally speaking, the level of American stocks of sterling area raw 
materials were at unusually low levels a year ago and did not offer scope 
for further reductions unless big price falls or declines in the level of 
activity were expected. In some cases the decline in prices which followed 
the Korean boom had rather overshot itself and prices were unusually low 
at the onset of the recession. Moreover—and this is very important—the 
general optimism that has been felt in the United States about the re- 
cession, in the form of a belief that it was no more than a matter of 
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temporary readjustment, has meant that exaggerated effects on purchases 
of raw materials have been absent. Another imponderable in the psychology 
of the situation concerns the influence of past experience on business men’s 
behaviour. The data on which economists base their forecasts, and these 
forecasts themselves, are widely known to business men; the existence of 
the forecasts is therefore likely to influence the behaviour of business men. 
It is extremely difficult to predict in what way this linkage may influence 
business men’s actions; it may be an element in our failure this time. In 
any case, it makes all economic forecasting extremely hazardous, particu- 
larly when the people whose actions we are trying to forecast are economi- 
cally sophisticated. 

We are therefore left with the rather unsatisfactory conclusion that 
the most judicious estimate of the situation that is possible at present is 
to say that a minor American recession must have some adverse effects on 
the sterling area, but that any attempt to forecast how strong these 
effects will be demands a very detailed knowledge of the internal situation 
in the United States, and can then only be made with a large margin of 
error. 

So far, I have been looking for reasons for the present strength of 
sterling in the American situation. To put that first was no doubt correct, 
because of the fears that have so frequently been expressed about the 
effects of an American recession on the sterling area. All the same, we 
must look at what has been happening in other non-sterling countries, and 
also at events within the sterling area itself. There can be no doubt that 
the steady continuation of European purchases has been a reliable source 
of strength; so far there has been very little trace of effects of the recession 
on Continental countries.1 What is more, Soviet actions have without 
doubt been helpful to us. Their presence in the Australian wool market 
last winter for the first time in two years contributed to the fairly high 
level of prices there; and, still more obviously, there was the dramatic 
sale of Russian gold in London at the end of last year. These sales un- 
doubtedly carried us through a period in which there would otherwise 
have been losses from the gold reserves; the consequential steady rise in 
the gold reserves has been one of the elements contributing to present 
world-wide confidence in the strength of sterling. 

In allocating responsibility for the temarkably favourable position that 
exists at present, we must not forget the changes that have taken place 
within the sterling area itself. In particular, the absence of serious in- 
flationary pressure has contributed greatly to the resilience of the area in 
face of shocks. There can be little question that the suppressed demand 


for dollar goods existing in the sterling area is now very much less than it 
has been at any time since the war. 


_ 1 The reason is largely a continued tendency for Europe’s gold and dollar reserves to 
rise, both because the American recession has impinged very little there and also because 
American military aid, etc., has continued on a large scale. 
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In particular it is almost certain that the main reasons for the ex- 
tremely big increases in the gold reserves experienced in the last two 
months arise from changes in conditions within the sterling area. The 
reopening of the London gold market has meant that London has been 
able to attract large additional balances. To some extent, these have been 
the result of the shift in the centre of operations in the world gold market 
to London. It is also quite possible that some people who were formerly 
holding gold are now holding registered sterling, which is as good as gold 
so long as confidence exists in the British Government’s willingness to 
sell gold if need be at a price equivalent to $35 an ounce. The technical 
changes in the exchange control system made on 19 March 1954 must also 
have contributed to sterling’s strength by making it rather easier to use 
sterling in international transactions between non-dollar countries. 

Finally, as always tends to be the case in these matters, success has 
bred still further success. In the past we have seen how failure breeds still 
worse failure. The success of the sterling area in face of the first months of 
the American recession, and in spite of widely-expressed forebodings, has 
encouraged very great confidence in sterling. This, together with the 
effects of high interest rates in London compared with those in New York, 
has attracted speculative movements of ‘hot’ money to London. 

As could have been expected, a further consequence of this high degree 
of success has been a return of hope for the successful introduction of 
sterling convertibility in the relatively near future. Perhaps the experi- 
ence of 1925 should warn us of the risks of being carried to convertibility 
on the crest of a speculative movement. The main arguments for caution 
about convertibility that were accepted by the British Government about 
eighteen months ago are still very powerful. The most encouraging 
feature of the situation with regard to the hopes for a more liberal system 
is that it is probably true that suppressed demand for dollar goods the 
world over is now much less than it was even a year or two ago. On the 
other hand, most of the other barriers remain. The present surplus of the 
non-dollar world with North America depends largely on abnormal 
American expenditure for defence, etc.; also, it is defended by discrimina- 
tory restrictions against dollar goods which, while less powerful than a few 
years ago, are still significant. Moreover, there are the particular risks for 
Britain arising from the low level of her gold and dollar reserves in relation 
to her liabilities as banker to the sterling area. In face of these facts, the 
recent confirmation of past experience that a minor American recession 
does not necessarily have seriously exaggerated effects on the sterling 
area should be taken for no more than it is worth. It shows that circum- 
stances are not quite as bad as has been feared but it certainly does not 
provide a reason for us to swing round completely in our attitude to con- 
vertibility. The most powerful arguments against convertibility are 
arguments based on the judgement that the non-dollar world is not 
adjusted to the long-run conditions which will make a stably balanced 
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liberal system possible, and that many countries in the non-dollar world 
are unwilling to accept the consequences on their standards of living of 
making such an adjustment. The power of these arguments has not been 
seriously modified by the experience of the last few months, and it would 


be unwise to make the mistake of regarding recent events as indicative of 
the long-term position. 


I should like now to turn from these well-worn tracks of the discussion 
of convertibility to look a little further into the future of the sterling area, 
The first question I want to ask is, ‘What are the prospects in the next 
decade or two for the commodities that are sold by the sterling area?’ 
Any guesses made must be very hazy, but all the same they need to be 
made in order to try to provide some background to our planning of such 
policy questions as convertibility and the future of the sterling area 
organization. If the prospects are unfavourable, it is less wise to add 
further strains by introducing convertibility, or by introducing changes 
that tend to break up the sterling area organization. As far as several of 
the most important commodities produced by the outer sterling area 
countries are concerned, the prospect is by no means particularly hopeful. 
On this matter, we have two distinct sets of evidence: pre-war trends and 
the forecasts of the Paley Commission. In the iiter-war years there was a 
tendency for the share of the sterling area in the total value of United 
States’ imports of raw materials to decline. This decline was mainly, 
although not solely, the consequence of price changes; the prices of over- 
seas sterling area raw materials fell more sharply in the nineteen-thirties 
than the prices of other raw materials imported by the United States. It 
is almost impossible to say whether this decline was part of a long-run 
trend or whether it was due to more temporary causes; but there is at least 
some reason to think that there is such a long-run trend. These fears are 
confirmed by the forecasts made by the Paley Commission, which expected 
that United States’ imports of rubber and tin would decline in the next two 
decades, and that her imports of wool and jute would rise by relatively 
small percentages. These forecasts were made mainly on the basis of 
technical changes, such as the introduction of new processes for making 
synthetic materials; it may be that they paid too little attention to the 
effects of possible price changes which would encourage increased uses of 
these materials in other directions. But whatever the precise develop- 
ments may be, there does seem reason to fear that the sterling area will 
not be able greatly to expand its earnings from the sale of these major 
raw materials to the United States in the next decade or two. 

This is a serious matter, both for the countries directly concerned and 
for Britain. The harmful effects will affect us because it appears that 
opportunities for earning dollars in our major export markets will not 
increase. The extra dollars which will tend to become available to the 
outside world as a result of increased imports by the United States will 
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mainly go to countries such as those of Latin America, where British 
exporters do not have strong footholds. This situation is potentially 
serious, because it usually takes a long time to break into new markets 
successfully. 

It is also necessary to consider what are the prospects for direct British 
earnings of dollars. These are also rather doubtful, because of the tendency 
for United States’ imports of manufactures not to increase very much 
when national income rises, and because of a tendency to a downward 
trend in her imports of manufactures. This could only be offset to a 
limited extent by tariff changes. It could be offset to a greater extent if 
we devalued still more in relation to the United States, but of course a 
further devaluation would have a general upward pressure on the price of 
our imports, because the prices of so many of our imports are rather 
stable in terms of dollars. 

This leads me round to my final point: the future importance of the 
sterling area. How far is the sterling area likely to survive as a feature of 
the international scene? I have discussed this subject at some length in a 
recent book; + despite the heartening events we have seen recently and 
which I considered earlier, I am still inclined to doubt how important the 
sterling area is going to be in the future. The main reasons for the sterling 
area being advantageous to its members can be very briefly summarized 
under three headings. First, there is the advantage of convenience; in 
forms such as conveniently making payments through the banking 
arrangements provided by London, and the convenience of stable ex- 
change rates with one’s major market. Secondly, there are advantages of 
stability. For example, there is the advantage of pooling reserves of inter- 
national currencies of several countries, so that when one country is 
running them down, another country may be running them up and the 
net effect is to keep them on balance. Another example is the increased 
stability made possible by lending between different members of the area 
when they have been affected to different extents by the trade cycle. 
Primary members tend to be particularly badly affected by the slump in 
the trade cycle, while the industrial members tend to suffer from high 
prices in the boom of the trade cycle. It is possible to get a degree of 
stability by suitable lending between these two kinds of country at 
different stages in the trade cycle. These two advantages, convenience 
and stability, which arise from the existence of the sterling area are likely 
to be less important in the next decade or two than they have been in the 
past, because of increasing independence of the overseas members of the 
sterling area, because they are becoming less dependent on trade with 
Britain, and because we hope that we shall have mastered the major trade 
cycle, so that there will not be the big oscillation between a major boom 
and a major slump; instead the sort of cycle we shall get will be the plan- 
ning cycle, which is much more difficult to correct by this kind of lending. 

1 The Future of Sterling (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954). 
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So I suggest that the advantage of the sterling area in terms of convenience 
and stability will be rather less in coming years than it has been in the 
past. 

Finally, there are the advantages of membership of the sterling area to 
its members arising from discrimination. In capital movements Britain 
discriminates in favour of the overseas members of the sterling area, 
because we allow capital to move to the overseas members freely, while we 
do not allow free capital movements elsewhere. In trade the overseas 
members tend to discriminate in favour of us. Today, Britain makes very 
little discrimination in trade in favour of the overseas members; we buy 
most of our raw materials and food in whatever happen to be the cheapest 
markets. On the other hand, the overseas members of the sterling area 
still discriminate strongly in favour of British and European manu- 
facturers and against American manufacturers. The question that must 
be asked is whether this situation, which undoubtedly has advantages to 
Britain, will continue? The answer to this question depends partly upon 
the earlier one that I asked: what are the prospects for sterling area com- 
modities? If the sterling area is going to be in rather chronic difficulties 
because its commodities are not selling too easily in North America, then 
this cohesion of the sterling area for discriminatory purposes may well 
continue, although this is by no means certain. I am still inclined to think 
that the best guess is that once something like effective convertibility 
for non-sterling countries arrives, the overseas members of the sterling 
area are no longer going to be willing to discriminate in favour of British 
and European goods and against American manufacturers. If that position 
comes about, the basic question arises: what are the advantages in a 
closely-knit sterling area organization to us, and, to a less extent, to the 
overseas countries? It is a question to which my answer would still tend 
to be that the prospects for the future of the sterling area are that it will 
continue to exist, but that disruptive forces will tend to show themselves 
in the next few years. How correct that forecast will prove to be, de- 
pends upon many questions that are unanswerable at present: it depends 
among other things upon what the direction of major political develop- 
ments will be, and upon near-imponderables in the realm of economics such 
as the question of future prices of various kinds of commodity. It is in- 
evitable, therefore, that I should end this paper with a series of question 
marks, and of half-answered questions. My main positive conclusion is 
that our recent experience has unquestionably been fortunate, but that 
the underlying situation is one about which it would be dangerous to be 
too optimistic. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 May 1954 
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AUSTRIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


JANKO MUSULIN 


HEN after the first world war the Dual Monarchy was dissolved, 
\) \) a State, with a slightly larger population than that of Great 
Britain, suddenly ceased to exist and the citizens were called 
upon to transfer their loyalties to the new States then brought into being. 
This transfer was particularly difficult in the case of Austria and was never 
entirely successful. The other States had had national aspirations, dreams 
of complete independence, and men who represented those dreams. This 
was not so in Austria. The country was not affected by the fever of 
nationalism, so widespread in Central Europe after 1918, and it was there- 
fore an attractive rallying ground for the old, internationally-minded 
intelligentsia of this part of the world and for the civil servants brought up 
and trained in the traditions of a multi-national State. But after a while 
they discovered that the new small State of Austria provided no proper 
outlet for the accumulation of administrative and cultural talents, no 
market for big ideas and plans. They were Austrians at heart and most of 
them were opposed to the idea that Austria should become a part of Ger- 
many, but when the Germans marched in they discovered that either they 
themselves, or their sons, were provided with jobs they found worth 
doing and were able to do well. The tragedy was that by using their gifts 
they had to destroy their ideals. 

What do I mean by saying ‘they were Austrians at heart’? Since they 
had failed to identify themselves with the new State was it more than a 
nostalgia for something which was never to return? I think it was more 
than that. It was a common love for certain traditions and values, for a 
certain way of life in which tolerance, understanding, and an ability to 
compromise played an important role, characteristics which in this par- 
ticular form had survived only in Austria. 

But inability to achieve a sense of identity with the new State pro- 
duced particular problems. First came the problem of leadership. The 
old ruling class was either rejected or did not wish to take part in the 
business of governing the new Republic. It was replaced from two 
different sources: the Social Democrats with their large organizations and 
the Catholic party backed by the bourgeoisie and, even more important, by 
the farmers’ organizations. It is significant that two Austrian Chancellors, 
Dollfuss and Figl, were secretaries of the Farmers’ Union of Lower Austria. 
But neither the Social Democrats nor their Conservative counterpart pro- 
duced the kind of leadership to which the Austrians were accustomed. In 
the old days we had been administered by an international group of men— 
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naturally enough since Austria was a supra-national State and no other 
country had found it so easy to assimilate newcomers and to give them 
prominent positions. Prince Eugen of Savoy, Marlborough’s comrade in 
arms, was not only a great soldier but an important Austrian statesman; 
Metternich was a German from the Rhineland; Gentz his able lieutenant 
came from the north of Germany; Beust, Austria’s foreign minister after 
the defeat of 1866 and later Prime Minister, came from Saxony; Andrassy, 
another foreign minister, from Hungary; Kalnocky from Bohemia; and 
Goluchowsky from Poland. A tradition of such long standing cannot fail 
to have its impact and even those who had resented the old ruling class 
did not find it easy to accept the new men as authentic leaders. A vicious 
circle was created. Lack of national identity caused lack of authentic 
leadership, and this made the attainment of national identity still more 
difficult. It proved impossible to establish new and popular symbols. After 
both wars the old national anthem was replaced by a new one, but it was 
received with a kind of passive resistance, and what people remember is 
the old anthem by Haydn. 

' This feeling has nothing to do with a desire to restore the monarchy; 
on the contrary, it is significant that it applies equally to those who are 
violently opposed to such ideas; quite obviously its causes are sub- 
conscious. Yet the consequences of this inner reaction have been very 
great. There was often a feeling that action was not worth while, an ele- 
ment of instability and a tendency to improvise and reach hasty decisions 
when action was essential. This explains the haphazard way in which the 
civil war of 1934 broke out, and it paved the way for the Anschluss of 1938. 

The situation has since improved. The years of German occupation 
and the dreadful experiences of 1945 and 1946 have helped to strengthen 
national feeling, and the demarcation line splitting the country into eastern 
and western parts has fostered a feeling of national identity. For the first 
time there seems to be an urge for national symbols. When the great bell of 
St Stephen’s cathedral, which was constructed in Upper Austria to replace 
the old bell destroyed in the fire of 1945, was brought to Vienna large 
crowds lined the roads all the way. Why did shopkeepers, farmhands, and 
clerks from nearby villages and towns stand and wait for hours? Though 
an organization was behind it, it was sketchy enough and could not have 
explained the enthusiasm with which people cheered the bell when it 
passed by. The moment was rioving because it brought a sudden feeling 
that St Stephen’s cathedral was not just a church in Vienna, that the bell 
symbolized the union of the whole country, and would still be there when 
the foreign soldiers of the occupation left Austrian soil. 

This was certainly an encouraging sign, but it does not mean that the 
feeling of national identity is complete. This may be an asset rather than a 
disadvantage, because the pent-up energy, the old habit of thinking in 
much bigger units, the accumulation of administrative capacity, may prove 
useful when the present rigid structure of European States is replaced by 
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some new conception, as one day it must be. Then the unused sense of 
loyalty will find an appropriate centre of attraction. But for the time 
being a sense of frustration remains. The general European malaise has 
found particular expression in Austria because the wealth of her ex- 
perience down the centuries seems to be entirely wasted; whether people 
are historically minded or not, the rejection of a ‘political heritage’ cannot 
fail to be felt and resented. 

One difficulty is that, outside Austria, the downfall of the Habsburgs 
and of the Hohenzollerns of Prussia are ranked as events of the same 
order; but they were completely different in character. The Hohenzollerns 
were a national dynasty, the Habsburgs represented the idea of a supra- 
national State, which was defeated by nationalism just before the spirit of 
nationalism itself reached the zenith of its influence, at least in Europe, 
and began to decline. Nor were the reasons for the downfall of the Dual 
Monarchy clearly recognized outside Central Europe, even by statesmen 
directly interested. During the first world war Field Marshal Smuts, ina 
conversation in Switzerland on the possibilities of a negotiated peace, 
remarked to Count Mensdorff, former Austrian Ambassador in London, 
that the Austrian monarchy should be reorganized on the pattern of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This statesman, who had a much 
wider vision than most of his colleagues, realized the great function which 
the monarchy had played in Central Europe, but even he did not realize 
the true position. None of our problems was of a Commonwealth pattern; 
we had to deal with four or five Irish questions, each overlapping the other. 
The general belief in the West, even today, is that with a little more under- 
standing and tolerance, with more concessions to the smaller nations and 
their longing for independence, all could have been saved. But facts belie 
this view. All the nations of the Dual Monarchy wanted more freedom, 
wanted to get rid of their overlords, but they also wanted to become over- 
lords themselves and to dominate the smaller nations settling within their 
historic living space. So they used national arguments for what they 
wanted to have and historical arguments for what they wanted to hold. 

As early as 1848 plans were drawn up for regional autonomy. The 
author of one of them, Ludwig von Lohner, was a member of the Austrian 
Parliament in which he represented the Germans of Bohemia; but the 
Czechs found it impossible to accept his plan and their leader, Palacky, 
turned it down. The Germans inside Bohemia were thus at a very early 
date ready to grant autonomy to the Czechs, provided only that the same 
autonomy was granted to them. Both sides were adamant; therefore no 
solution was possible. On the other hand, in the Bukovina, where races and 
religions were mixed to a far greater extent, a system of autonomy, worked 
out in 1910, proved successful. These are old stories, but the place of 
Austria can be assessed only in relation to her neighbours and that 
relationship is explicable only by an understanding of the causes of the 
disintegration of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
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Some will say that the feeling of frustration in Austria has nothing to 
do with the ‘rejection of the historic heritage’ or similar far-fetched ideas. 
They will point out that it is not easy to make ends meet in the second 
Republic and that the main reason for complaint is an economic one. 
It is impossible to prove one or the other theory with mathematical 
certainty, but there are indications that the situation is not as simple as 
that. One example of this is provided by the experience of a Canadian 
organization which set up an office in Salzburg some months ago to help 
would-be emigrants to Canada. A great number of applications were 
received and duly checked. Two astonishing facts emerged: first, that the 
majority of applicants were no longer displaced persons but Austrians; 
secondly, that the majority of applicants were neither out of work nor 
members of the underpaid professions. On the contrary, they usually held 
good jobs. It might be suggested that they were afraid to lose their jobs 
in the near future. But there is more confidence in the stability and 
economic future of Austria now than there was after 1918. The then 
famous slogan ‘Austria by herself cannot live’, which seriously weakened 
the resistance against the Anschluss movement by making people think 
that they were up against an economic law, is dead. An Austrian nowadays 
would no doubt make the sensible retort to this suggestion that, while it is 
true, it applies equally to most other countries. It is no longer a fatal 
disease which has befallen Austria alone. Conditions are in many ways 
healthier than they were after 1918. 

After the first world war the heavy industry was concentrated in the 
Vienna area. Now a better balance has been achieved by a fortunate 
combination of facts; a new centre of heavy industry has developed in 
Linz and light industries have sprung up all over the country. Towns in 
western Austria have more than doubled their populations, whereas the 
population of Vienna is slowly decreasing. Whence came the labour to man 
all these new plans? After the war about 700,000 refugees streamed into 
Austria and some half million, mainly from old Austrian territories, 
remained in the country. The speedy recovery of the economy would have 
been impossible without the injection of ERP money—but it is a general 
assumption that Russian exploitation and American help were of equal 
magnitude. 

An examination of Austria’s external position again demands a return 
to history in order that the picture may be seen as a whole. We read in the 
text-books that after 1918 the nations of the Dual Monarchy became free 
and independent. It is astonishing how seldom this statement has been 
challenged ; because it is fairly easy to prove that nothing of the kind ever 
took place. Political re-grouping in the area resulted in the creation of new 
States which were too big to give freedom to minority groups within them 
and too small to make economic sense. The number of masters only had 
increased. But even if we close our eyes to these facts and continue to 
believe that the internal positions of the new States were harmonious the 
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statement cannot be maintained. For none of the new States experienced 
real independence. Some managed to exploit a precarious balance 
between one group and another, as does Yugoslavia today, but it never 
lasted long. When the Italian interest in Austria and the French interest 
in the Balkans faded away immediate collapse followed. 

One might of course put the question: what is real independence? 
Do we not live in a time where only the two threatening giants possess this 
cherished good and the rest have to make up their minds whether to 
follow the one or the other—if the worst comes to the worst, blindfold? 
I personally think the situation is much better than that, but it is his- 
torically inaccurate to put the question in this way when dealing with 
the situation after 1918. We must measure that time by its own standards, 
and I think it true to say that, according to those standards, no country 
was really independent whose power was limited to a choice between a 
policy imposed by one or other of the bigger Powers—whose intervention 
never entailed a risk to their own existence. 

The official version of the story of Austria is that the country became 
an independent republic after 1918 and lost this independence twenty 
years later. But behind the symbols of independence the essence of inde- 
pendence was always missing, and those twenty years were really divided 
into three phases of intervention. The intervention of the League of 
Nations was by far the happiest time we had. Strictly speaking, the 
control imposed was only financial. But the science of national economy 
has never produced absolute rules, and most experts agree nowadays 
that what the experts urged us to do then was wrong. The rigid policy of 
classic deflation which the Austrian Government had to adopt certainly 
increased the conflict between Conservatives and Social Democrats and 
paved the way for the Italian intervention, which was the prelude to the 
German occupation. The intervention of the League of Nations was a 
subtle one because, inside the League, there was a certain balance of 
power. But even then there were unpleasant moments. To quote an 
example of no political significance: at one moment the representative of 
the League formed the opinion that, for a poor country, it was extravagant 
to maintain such an expensive institution as the famous Spanish Riding 
School, and the responsible minister had great difficulty in saving this 
unique institution. 

The Italian intervention was more brutal. A Vienna publishing firm is 
producing what will be the standard work on Austria’s history after 
1918. Research shows quite clearly that the Austrian government was 
not a free agent when it embarked on its policy to abolish parliamentary 
government and to proscribe the Social Democratic party as an illegal 
organization. This was a condition of Italian help against German pres- 
sure, but the sacrifice only postponed the last and most brutal inter- 
vention by Hitler. 

The lessons of history are sometimes difficult to understand. But not 
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in this case. It has become quite clear that in the area of Central and 
South Eastern Europe no small State will ever be really independent. 
Behind the illusion of absolute sovereignty loomed absolute slavery. 


What are the conclusions to be drawn from past experience in our 
present trials? The general opinion is that Austria must strive at all costs 
to secure the signature of the Austrian treaty, then create a small army, 
and live happily ever after. This, unfortunately, is a deadly illusion. I even 
doubt whether, if it could be achieved, we would live ‘happily ever after’ 
for twenty years as we did last time. What other alternatives are there? 
Theoretically three: first, an international system; secondly, the formation 
of a new federal State, incorporating most of the former nations of the 
Dual Monarchy; and, thirdly, a new Anschluss with Germany. From the 
Austrian point of view, and also from the Western point of view, two 
critical questions arise: preservation of peace, and preservation of freedom. 
It is one of the tragedies of our time that, by and large, independence is 
ranked higher than freedom, and that the two are often inter-mixed. I 
would like to emphasize that to aim at complete independence would in our 
case be a fallacy, but that the fight for freedom must be fought and won 
whatever the price may be—freedom for the individual to live his own life 
in a democratic community. 

Let us, in the light of these principles, examine the three alternative 
policies I have mentioned. The present system of an Allied Control 
Commission is well hated in the country. But the truth is that it fulfils 
certain basic requirements. It creates a balance of power which, out- 
moded as such, guarantees our political freedom to a certain extent and 
decisively involves the maritime Powers. As a system it is not bad, but it 
must be realized that Russia cannot want it to function well. Austria has 
been carefully prepared as a bargaining point. It can be evacuated without 
loss of face. But if the present system became acceptable to the Austrians 
and to the West, the bargaining value would decrease. So the situation 
remains unpleasant and the Russians are masters at keeping it in that 
state. Let me give an example of this. Last winter avalanches very nearly 
destroyed a village in the Vorarlberg, and in the spring a group of young 
Germans got lost in the Dachstein region. In both cases helicopters were 
needed and had to be borrowed from the Swiss or American authorities. 
So the Austrian Government asked the Allied Commission for permission 
to purchase and fly four helicopters. The request was duly turned down 
by the Russians. 

There is also an element of international danger in the present situation. 
It is clear that the Russians could not march into the west of Austria or 
make a change in the position of Vienna without grave risks. But the 
amount of pressure they could bring to bear on the Russian zone, apart 
from Vienna, without creating a dangerous situation is less clear. No one 
would decide to drop an atom bomb because one Biirgermeister in Lower 
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Austria or the Burgenland was replaced by a Communist, in spite of the 
fact that such interference would be a breach of the Control Agreement. 
But what would happen if the Russians replaced the whole administration 
by Communists and interfered in free elections? Recently the Austrian 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor were summoned rather peremptorily to 
the Hotel Imperial, where the Russian High Commissioner resides, 
reprimanded for their conduct and threatened by a statement that if they 
did not do better in the future the Soviets would take the law in their 
own hands. It is of course useless to argue about Russian motives; in this 
case it might have been a move to keep up Austria’s bargaining value or it 
might have indicated that the Austrian bargaining position was no longer 
of much account. We do not know. In either case the American warning 
which followed was the correct move. The danger for world peace, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the Russians do not know and the Americans for 
obvious reasons cannot define which actions inside the Russian zone of 
Austria would create a major crisis. 

Therefore, it is clearly the task of statesmanship to replace the present 
system, which is ambiguous, and therefore dangerous. This is unlikely to 
be feasible without some guid pro quo, but the Russian price should be 
more reasonable if the present international system, which provides certain 
safeguards for Russian interests, were to be replaced by another, say, 
under the auspices of the United Nations. When the Russian High Com- 
missioner complained to the Chancellor about the development of new 
Anschluss tendencies, he knew very well that his statement was not sup- 
ported by facts. But there was probably something genuine in his com- 
plaint, namely the Russian fear that Germany may once again become the 
leading military Power in Europe and re-enter Austria. So if Austria 
could be effectively guaranteed by an international organization with a 
representative on the spot and if possible some striking force at its dis- 
posal, East and West might one day find a solution to the Austrian prob- 
lem. To agree to such a solution would entail sacrifices for Austria, but 
there could be compensations. As I have already mentioned, the internal 
position of the country has never been entirely satisfactory since 1918; 
but if the country could take part in the work of the international organiza- 
tions and could play a role commensurate with her experience, ability, 
and traditions, rather than with her limited population and territory, her 
sacrifices would be compensated by some outlet for her frustrated energies. 

I consider a treaty by itself insufficient for the reason that Austria is 
geographically a salient inside the Communist world. No Communist 
government in Prague or Budapest would feel safe so long as Vienna was a 
free city of the West. Inevitably they would be constrained to eradicate 
this salient at any price. They would be tempted to seize any minor 
internal unrest in Austria as an excuse to intervene and yet, if Austria’s 
frontiers are safeguarded, as they were in 1938, by mere treaties another 
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ments are never static. The course of events moves in one direction or 
another. The Turks had either to capture Vienna or lose Budapest and 
Belgrade; the Communists will either take Vienna or lose Budapest and 
Prague. 

This development might naturally take a very long time. But this 
should not prevent consideration of the problems which must arise if the 
Danube area became free once more. Will the smaller nations then, to 
re-phrase Sir Winston Churchill’s words, be allowed to resume the follies 
which have cost them their lives? If the present trend continues the 
tragedy might repeat itself. For in the West the reasons for the failure of 
the old Danube State are little known, and the exiled politicians still have 
a considerable hold on the instruments by which the nations behind 
the iron curtain can be influenced, e.g. the broadcasting stations of the 
West. The mental state of some of the exiled politicians is illustrated by a 
story told me by a reliable countryman who recently met a Hungarian 
politician in the United States. The Hungarian opened the conversation by 
pointing out that a prior condition of a ‘reasonable settlement’ would be 
the transfer of the now Austrian town of Eisenstadt to Hungarian 
administration. 

There are of course more encouraging signs. The peoples behind the 
iron curtain are going through such a hard time that they would be in- 
clined to drop old illusions for a more worthy future. It is probably 
difficult to realize the general sense of despair prevailing behind the iron 
curtain, but I have heard from more than one source that the idea of a 
third world war is in those countries more the last hope than the last 
horror. So people would be in a mood to compromise—yet it would be 
unwise to assume that a reasonable system in this region can be restored by 
just letting people do what they like. Firm leadership by the Western 
Powers would be necessary for, when a country is freed from the Com- 
munist grip, it is not possible immediately to introduce a democratic 
system of government since the intelligentsia required to work it will have 
disappeared. 

Though many years may pass before all these problems are of im- 
mediate concern the policy to deal with them should now be formulated. 
Given plenty of time plans can be thought out and drawn up carefully, 
yet without losing the sense of urgency. Marshal Lyautey, the founder of 
French Morocco, provides us with an example here. When he wanted to 
plant a certain type of tree someone told him that it would not be fully 
grown for eighty years. ‘Ah,’ said the aged Marshal, ‘then there is no time 
to lose’. 

The problem of a new federal Danube State is linked with a possible 
restoration of the Habsburgs. In a more centralized State a President 
would probably serve well. But each State in a federal union would want 
as much independence as possible and the more independent they were the 
more necessary would it be to have one symbol above parties, politicians, 
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and nations. Such a symbol cannot be created at will. The Habsburgs 
provided such a symbol. Opposition to them is still strong in some 
quarters. But the main reason for this is that they represented a supra- 
national State, a conception which rules out complete independence. So it 
may be assumed that opposition to a restoration of the Habsburgs would 
not be much greater than opposition to the concept of a federal State, 
of which it would be only a specific part. But the task which faces the 
present pretender to the throne, whose knowledge and insight are very 
wide indeed, remains a formidable one. For nothing is more difficult than 
to be always ready for the day which may never come. 

We must now examine the third possibility: a new Anschluss which 
would make Austria one of the federal States of the Bonn Republic. Soviet 
propaganda is doing its best to persuade us that, at this very moment, 
Austrian Quislings are receiving their final instructions. This is of course 
pure nonsense. But have the old Nazis and the still older pan-Germans 
completely disappeared? They have not; but they are a very small group. 
Even inside the party of the ‘Independents’ where most former Nazis have 
taken refuge, the pro-Anschluss group is not unopposed and this party has 
15 seats in a house of roughly 160. This has nothing to do with hostile 
feelings towards Germany, which is liked and admired, but most people 
think the Anschluss solution outdated and feel that new solutions of a 
more European character should be developed. There is also another very 
serious aspect to it. Any such move would result in war or, at least, in the 
partition of Austria. Should, however, the day come when the present 
rigid national structure gives way to a federation of Europe with regional 
groupings, Austria would be able to play her part in the reconstruction of 
Central Europe, where most of the world’s troubles originated, only if she 
has not become part of a German federal union. 


Address at Chatham House 
I June 1954 
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TURKEY AND HER DEFENCE PROBLEMS 


SIR KNOX HELM 


NY study of Turkey’s defence problems must look outwards, but 
A= problems are necessarily subsidiary to her internal state. 
I will therefore begin with a summary review of Turkey as she is 

today. 

One of my earliest Turkish memories is the occupation of Constanti- 
nople in March 1920, when Allied warships—British, French, Italian, 
Japanese, Greek, and Russian—crowded the surrounding waters. Rarely 
has there been such a display of naval force. And all this, supported by 
strong land forces, was against a defeated and discredited Ottoman 
government. But it availed nothing. In then remote Anatolia Mustafa 
Kemal was organizing his national movement which three years later 
triumphed at Lausanne. The treaty signed there recognized the new 
Turkey asa fully independent State within its national boundaries. Kemal, 
or Atatiirk as he later became known, was then free to set about his real 
task. This was to transform Turkey into a modern State organized on 
Western lines. For this purpose a complete break with the past was 
necessary. He made it, and today after thirty years we can estimate the 
measure of his and his collaborators’ success. 

The success is there for all to see. The human material was good, the 
leadership was firm and enlightened and, though mistakes were many, 
progress has been and is steady. First of all, Turkey is a democracy— 
generally in the sense which we understand democracy. Democratic 
institutions could not be established overnight and they did not take shape 
in Kemal’s life-time. But the greatest achievement of Inénu, his principal 
lieutenant and successor, was to prepare for Turkey’s first completely free 
election in 1950. It swept him from office and with him the party which 
had had the monopoly of power for twenty-eight years. The new Demo- 
crat Government, composed largely of new men with fresh ideas, took 
over, and in the elections of May 1954 were freely given a new and even 
more overwhelming mandate. Party feeling is certainly strong but I have 
seen no suggestion of any really improper conduct during the elections. 

Nor is this all, for the Assembly (Turkey has single Chamber Govern- 
ment) is genuinely representative of the country. Professional politicians 
are relatively few. Whereas till only a few years ago the vast majority of 
the deputies hailed from Istanbul or Izmir, local men, belonging to the 
constituencies they represent, are now in the majority. Thus the interests 
of the different parts of the country are competently represented at the 
centre. They in their turn are strongly supported by a free press which is 
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by no means disposed to hold its punches. Perhaps however one weakness 
in Turkish political life is that there is very little difference in policy be- 
tween the two principal parties. Both stand by the principles of Atatiirk 
and in the main there is hardly any difference in their approach. The 
result is that personalities are liable to play a greater part than they 
should—and this again is reflected in the press. 

I do not propose to attempt a review of the whole field of the reforms 
of the last thirty years—the introduction of the lay State, the emancipation 
of women, language and dress reform, the transformation of the legal 
system, the spread of education, improved public health, the development 
of agriculture, communications and industry, and so on. But there is one 
general question which I should like to answer now. It is how deeply the 
reforms have gone. The answer is not altogether simple. I have spoken about 
internal politics. Similarly Westernization has gone far in administration. 
The Turkish civil servant has developed a sense of responsibility and a 
positive patriotism, and appointment to a distant province is no longer 
regarded as a disgrace. The hearts of the officials seem to be in their jobs 
and they certainly work for their country’s good. And, as they are imbued 
with the new ideas, they are helping the leaven which had already seeped 
through from the larger centres. In these latter, superficially at least, the 
success of the reforms is complete. Outside them the change is much less 
striking, and in the more remote areas it almost seems as if there had been 
no change at all. There the ox and the wooden plough, the veiled women 
working in the fields while the males congregate in the village café, could 
be adduced as evidence of this. But it would be misleading evidence, for 
the primary schools in nearly every village and the improved communica- 
tions which now reach out to every corner of the country are also having a 
profound effect. But the effects are necessarily slower in showing them- 
selves. 

A factor of great importance is religion. Turkey is, of course, a Muslim 
country. Barring the million-odd Kurds distributed over Western Anatolia 
and rapidly becoming Turkified, her non-Turkish minorities are all in 
Istanbul and number about 200,000. To have any hope of success in his 
reforming mission Kemal had to eliminate religious influence from the 
State. He did so drastically, and, it may be said, made religion unpopular. 
The heady wine of the reforms provided a substitute—but only for a time— 
and in recent years there have been signs of a need for something more. 
This is probably more important than the movement of reaction. The 
greater tolerance of the Democrats when they came to power in 1950 and 
allowed religion to become respectable encouraged those who pined for 
a return to the old state of affairs and for a while things were slightly 
uneasy. But the Democrats were not compromising with Kemal’s prin- 
ciples and made it clear that, though Islam could be freely practised, it 
must stay in its place. Their firmness bore its fruit in the recent election 
when what might be called the religious party made a poor showing. 
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Even so the accommodation of Islam to Westernism with possibly the - 
emergence of a sort of Protestant Islam is a problem which seems likely 
to confront Turkey for some time. 

Briefly I should say that Turkey has made great progress both rela- 
tively and absolutely. She looks to the West and wants to be European. 
Certainly she is no longer Oriental. The plants of democracy and progress 
have sprouted and today look reasonably healthy. 

So, though with some reservations as regards the short term, is Turkey’s 
economy. Communications—rail, air, sea, and road—are all vastly better 
than they were thirty years ago. First things had to come first and roads 
and harbours were tackled last. With American aid since 1947 the leeway 
is being made up and, though hotels still leave much to be desired, 
travelling in Turkey is now comparatively easy. Admittedly some of the 
new roads, e.g. that from Iskenderun to Erzeroum, have a strategic pur- 
pose; but even these serve economic ends. 

Turkey remains essentially an agricultural country. But, whereas until 
very recent years tobacco, mohair, nuts, and dried fruits were her staple 
exports and she was frequently a grain importer, cotton now heads her list 
of exports with wheat a close second—though following a bad season 
wheat exports may fall off this year. The foundations for this were laid 
by Atatiirk but the results only really became apparent with the injection 
of American aid, financial and technical. In some areas mechanization is 
making real advances. But the country is large and even its 60,000 
tractors are not nearly enough. Similarly progress has been so rapid that 
much has yet to be learnt about better seeding, fertilizing, standardiza- 
tion, and marketing. Therein has lain the real cause of Turkey’s difficulty 
in disposing of her exportable surpluses which two years ago caused some 
strain in Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Capital works, such as power irrigation and industrial development, are 
also taking a leading place and their cost, even with American economic 
aid, has strained Turkish resources. The budget is balanced—at any rate 
on paper. But foreign exchange is short and for some time there has been 
a considerable accumulation of foreign trade debts. But the potentialities 
are there and Turkish economy at any rate in the long term is undoubtedly 
sound. 

Strain, real strain, has also come from another quarter—Turkey’s 
defence needs. She did not take an active part in the last war (and I think 
that today we can be thankful for it). But she mobilized nearly fourteen 
years ago against the then probable eventualities, and at the war’s end 
could not return to a peace footing because of threats and demands from 
her northern neighbour. She remains on a semi-mobilized basis. But 
Turkey’s armed forces of today are very different from those of even 
1946. Then they knew little or nothing about modern weapons and equip- 
ment though in the later years of the war British instructors sowed seeds 
which have blossomed since the United States took over the job. In these 
six years the United States has contributed well over a thousand million 
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dollars in military aid to Turkey and her army, with its first-class human 
material, is on the way to becoming a modern military force. But the 
backwardness of the past cannot be made good in a few years, especially 
perhaps in the field of maintenance and repairs, and American assistance, 
financial, material, and advisory, will be needed for some time. This is 
likely to be forthcoming, for when the Turkish Prime Minister visited 
‘ Washington early in June 1954 he was promised aid on an increased scale. 

The army is of course the first object of American as it is of Turkish 
attention, for the troops must be on the spot and familiar with the country. 
But the Turks are also proud of their Air Force and of their Navy though 
both, and especially the Navy, could at best play only minor roles in the 
event of major war. Little would in fact be expected of them though 
Turkey’s modern airfields would be of exceptional importance, at any rate 
in relation to Russia. 

It is no new thing for Russia to be Turkey’s main defence problem. 
An old Turkish saying has it that Turkey’s enemy is the Moskof, the 
Moskof being defined as any Power which completely dominates the Black 
Sea basin. For many decades that Power has generally (but not always) 
been Russia, and history shows that Russia’s friends have not for long 
been Turkey’s. That goes far to explain the long Anglo-Turkish friend- 
ship and the break in it in 1914. Similarly, the signing of the Russo-German 
Pact in August 1939 was followed a month later by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty of Alliance to which France was also a party. That 
treaty is still in force, and Turkey attaches great importance to it. But 
immediately after the last war she saw the comparative weakness of France 
and ourselves at a time when Russian strength was growing, and Moscow 
was at no pains to disguise her designs on Turkey and the Straits. She was, 
and is, firmly determined to resist any Russian encroachment. But she 
knew her powers were limited. She therefore sought greater security and 
saw it in an American guarantee. The United States Government was by 
no means unwilling, for the Truman doctrine of aid to Turkey and Greece 
was already in operation. But the form in which to give it presented 
various difficulties until the answer was found in the admission of both 
Turkey and Greece to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
occurred in 1952, and since then Turkey has been one of the most thorough- 
going members of NATO. She and Norway are the only members which 
have a contiguous land frontier with Soviet Russia and it is readily un- 
derstandable that NATO and its agencies are the mainspring of Turkey’s 
defence policy. It can be taken as axiomatic that Turkey will do nothing 
to compromise her NATO position. 

But Turkey is on the extreme right flank of that organization and be- 
yond her there was until recently a void which offered an open passage for 
any advance from the north. For years the Western Powers, and Great 
Britain in particular, had been trying to fill this gap by organizing a 
defence system for the Middle East. For reasons outside my subject these 
efforts were fruitless. At first when Turkey sought NATO membership it 
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was thought that she should be identified with this proposed Middle East 
organization rather than with the Atlantic one. But Turkey wanted a 
sound refuge, not one of sand, and would have nothing to do with it. Once 
however her NATO membership was assured, and still more so after her 
actual admission, she fully associated herself with the Western efforts in 
the Middle East. But by 1953 she also had to admit failure and today the 
organization of a Middle East defence system on the lines generally 
canvassed during the past decade, i.e. based on the Suez Canal, is I think 
seriously entertained in few responsible quarters. 

Early in 1954 a new and to some extent alternative idea took shape. 
For some time it has been argued that, so long as Russia was the danger, 
the defence system should be forward rather than back. All very well but 
what about the wherewithal? Turkey had more than enough to do to pro- 
vide for her own defence. East of her was a wide but militarily weak Iraq, 
which in any case was a principal member of the Arab League which had 
no time for any Western Middle East organization. Beyond Iraq was an 
even weaker Persia completely at variance with the West and by tradition 
unlikely to identify herself positively against her Russian neighbour. 
Again beyond Persia was Afghanistan, also weak militarily, but friendly 
to Turkey though at the same time most unlikely to take sides against 
Russia; in any case Afghanistan is not on an invasion route. 

But beyond these somewhat unpromising elements is Pakistan and we 
have just seen the conclusion of a Turco-Pakistan Pact—not a military 
alliance—which could have far-reaching possibilities. These two countries 
are in fact strong pillars on which a defence line could be built. But at 
the best that will take much time. First of all some Pakistani spokesmen 
have been wont to talk of a defence system based on Islam. From what I 
have said earlier it is clear that Turkey would have none of that. Secondly, 
the line would have little reality without at least Iraq’s identification with 
it. The pact is certainly open for the adherence of other like-minded 
States, and Iraq has already shown a sympathetic interest. But her 
adherence would involve breaking with the ideas and principles of the 
Arab League, and particularly with Egypt, and I doubt whether she is yet 
ready for it. But if she should ever do so and identify herself with Turkey 
and Pakistan, one of the thorniest defence problems of recent times 
would be solved, for the adherence of Iraq would probably be quickly 
followed by that of some of her fellow-members of the Arab League. 
There is no need to consider Turkey’s southern frontier with Syria. 
Although relations between the two countries are not too good, no danger 
of conflict exists. 

There remain Turkey’s defence problems on her western frontier. So 
far as this is with Greece it presents no problem for both are members of 
NATO. But Turkey has a long land frontier with Bulgaria, a strong Soviet 
satellite. Here again protection had to be sought, for no effective aid 
could be forthcoming from Greece who has her own defence problems vis-d- 
vis Bulgaria, and Eastern Thrace and Istanbul would be very vulnerable 
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if aggression started from Bulgaria. It was for long thought that in face 
of such aggression Turkish Thrace could not be held and that the Turkish 
forces would have to retire to the Straits and cover Istanbul. Of late this 
view has been somewhat modified though I do not think it has been 
abandoned. 

But beyond Bulgaria lies Yugoslavia which had broken with Moscow 
and which would be equally menaced if the forces of Russia and her 
satellites were to move in South Eastern Europe. During 1952, therefore, 
Turkey took the initiative in developing closer relations with Marshal 
Tito’s Government. In doing so she had the encouragement of the United 
States and the United Kingdom and progress was such that in the spring 
of 1953 the Balkan Pact was concluded between Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. This Pact is in process of being transformed into a full-blooded 
alliance. 

This is all to the good and is a powerful contribution to overall defence 
against Russia, for it will go far to complete the defence line extending 
from northern Norway to eastern Turkey. But there are complications 
and difficulties. The first of these is that Yugoslavia, alone of the countries 
constituting this line, is not a member of NATO. The NATO obligations of 
Greece and Turkey are therefore something of a brake on the full exchange 
of military information and military plans. Secondly, there is the strain 
between Yugoslavia and Italy, another NATO member, which a settlement 
of the Trieste question might go far to remove. Thirdly, though inde- 
pendent of Yugoslavia, there is the fact that, whatever the two govern- 
ments may proclaim, the Turco-Greek union is none too solidly based. 
The two countries have conflicting interests and the present undercurrent 
of rivalry over Cyprus, fishing interests, and other minor matters, is not 
too happy an augury for the future. The United Kingdom’s recent firm 
statements of policy regarding Cyprus should be helpful in this regard. 

So far, however, as defence is concerned the important point is that a 
framework has been built up and that of this Turkey has been the chief 
architect. Above all she relies on herself and on the direct support she 
can secure from the West—principally from the United States. She is 
putting American aid to good use and is daily becoming stronger. She has 
a stable government, her basic economy is sound, she has no expansionist 
ambitions and she will resist attack from any quarter. She is therefore a 
valuable ally, though I do not see her playing much of a military role 
outside her own borders. In relation to Russia I should not expect the 
Turks to detach from their own defence anything more than token forces 
—if so much—before they were satisfied that their own position was 
absolutely secure. If the whole area of Turkey, and especially Turkey in 
Asia, can be made into a strong bastion and held, then I suggest that Turkey 
is no small factor in the European and Middle East strategy of today. 


Address at Chatham House 
20 July 1954 
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THE HORN OF AFRICA 


SIR GERALD REECE 


HE name ‘Horn of Africa’, is usually applied to the old ‘Land 

of Punt’ or Terra Aromatica on the shores of the Gulf of Aden 

whence came the frankincense and myrrh. I am now using it 
loosely to apply to all the desert country inhabited by Somalis which lies 
between the Highlands of Ethiopia and the Highlands of Kenya and the 
sea. It isa big area extending from north to south for about 1,000 miles and 
from east to west in some places for 400 or 500 miles, but it is very 
sparselv inhabited and it is thought to contain not more than two million 
Somalis. 

Very little indeed is known about the early history of this territory, 
but it is quite likely that what happened was this. Some thousand years 
before the beginning of our era, people who possibly came from Palestine 
or Syria and who have since been called Galla, worked their way up the 
Nile Valley and into the foothills of the Ethiopian Plateau. They then 
spread to the south and south-east and by the tenth century they had 
covered a large part of the Horn of Africa. These Hamitic invaders were 
followed from about 800 B.c. onwards by waves of Semitic immigrants who 
crossed the Red Sea from Southern Arabia, bringing with them their 
special arts and skills, and settled on the eastern fringe of what is now 
Ethiopia. It was the mixture of the Semite with the indigenous negroid 
people which produced (over a period of 500 years) the collection of petty 
highland kingdoms which became known as Ethiopia. 

The years between 900 and 1400 saw the rise and fall of a group of 
Muslim States which at one time ringed the Ethiopian Plateau and under 
whose influence many of the pagan nomads turned to Islam. In this period 
too there came from Arabia the first big wave of Islamic missionaries 
which was to hasten and intensify the conversion of the Galla of the coastal 
plains. It is to two parties of such missionaries that the Isahaak and 
Darod Somalis attribute their beginnings, basing their claims to noble 
blood partly on direct Arab ancestry. By the end of the fourteenth 
century the Muslim States were in decline and the stage was then set for 
the first of the great migrations to the south which for six centuries have 
been the dominant characteristic of life in the Horn of Africa. 

Subsequently in the north the initiative was recovered by the Muslims 
and the old kingdom of Ifat was re-established under the Amirs of Adal 
who, using Danakil and Somali tribesmen, carried on an intermittent war 
against the Ethiopians. The issue remained in doubt until 1529 when 
Ahamed Gran, the famous left-handed Imam of Harar, having raised and 
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trained an army of Turks, Arabs, Somalis, and Galla, attacked and con- 
quered the hitherto impregnable strongholds of Amhara, Shoa, Gurage, 
and Sidamo. By 1535 the old Muslim States had been re-established and 
had it not been for the help provided by the Portuguese, the whole of 
Ethiopia would have been overrun and made a part of Islam. The success 
achieved by the Muslims in the fighting between 1450 and 1500, and later 
the part played by the Somali and Galla in Ahamed Gran’s campaigns, 
resulted in a surge of confidence and ambition amongst the pastoral tribes 
and gave an extraordinary impetus to the southern migrations, 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the southward thrust of 
the Somali peoples was intensified and they pushed still farther towards 
the Tana River and the fertile coastlands of what is now Kenya. In the 
nineteenth century the pace grew even faster, and by 1850 they had crossed 
the Juba. There can be no doubt that had it not been for European 
intervention the Somalis, pushing before them the Galla and the remnants 
of other displaced tribes, would by then have swept through Kenya. The 
local Bantu and Nilotic tribesmen could scarcely have held them for a day, 
and even the Masai ai the height of their power would have proved no 
sort of a match for the fighting men of the Herti Marehan and Ogaden 
Somalis. 

For these notes on the early history of the Somali and Galla people I am 
indebted to Mr R. G. Turnbull, the present Minister of Defence in Kenya, 
who has recently written a paper on the interesting subject of their migra- 
tions. Undoubtedly the Somali southward movement continues and since 
they are a virile race and are probably increasing in numbers, they will, as 
their country becomes more arid, and with the help of the fire-arms that 
they are gradually acquiring, certainly before long become a serious 
nuisance to Kenya. 

I shall refer to this again because one of the most interesting things in 
the Horn of Africa is the story of the Somali on the move. It may be 
remembered that, when the Mau Mau troubled started in Kenya and 
British treatment of the Kikuyu was under discussion, it was then pointed 
out on several occasions that we had by our occupation of Kenya saved the 
Kikuyu not only from the Masai but from extermination by Somalis. 

This little nation of two million Somalis is divided between five different 
governments—those of Kenya and British Somaliland, Ethiopia, and the 
French, and the Italian Trusteeship. All of these governments have very 
different policies and since most of the Somalis are nomadic and the 
international boundaries are in many places merely lines drawn on the 
map the result is very unsatisfactory and it justifies the Somali Youth 
League poster that depicts a Somali man being quartered by the repre- 
sentatives of four foreign nations, each wrenching at a limb. 


To understand the present situation one must call to mind how the 
European Powers came to be there. 
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The British. Prior to 1884 the administration of the Somali coast had 
been in the hands of the Egyptian Government. With its collapse a pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed by Great Britain over what is now recognized as 
British Somaliland and the boundaries were settled by agreement with 
Abyssinia, France, and Italy. Until 1898 the Protectorate was adminis- 
tered by the Resident at Aden as a dependency of the Government of India. 
In that year it was transferred to the charge of the Foreign Office, and in 
1905 to the Colonial Office. In 1897 the boundary between Abyssinia and 
British Somaliland was settled by treaty, but unfortunately the line drawn 
on the map deprived many of the British Somalis of a good deal of essential 
grazing which they were accustomed to use in the rainy seasons. Nearly 
sixty years later we are still trying to rectify this. 

The other portion of Somali territory that is administered by the British 
lies in the northern half of Kenya, and this is the story of our going there. 
At the beginning of the century there was no boundary between British 
East Africa and Abyssinia. In 1897 the Emperor Menelik had decided to 
subdue the Galla and to enlarge his empire and he sent an expeditionary 
force into Borana which is now the southern province of the Ethiopian 
Empire. An American named A. Donaldson Smith records in his book, 
Through Unknown African Countries (1897), that at that time he warned 
the British Government that Menelik was occupying the good country of 
the then independent Boran kingdom, but unfortunately nothing was done 
about it until the Ethiopians had occupied territory as far south as the 
escarpment which is the last of the good land before the Kenya Highlands 
are reached. Then the British Government, becoming fearful of further 
advances by Menelik into British East Africa, sent there a Greek named 
Zaphiro as a frontier inspector. He is said to have travelled in the early 
days on a mule wearing the uniform of a British admiral which he had 
acquired from a theatrical costumier, but he was a great character and 
very influential amongst the frontier tribesmen. 

Shortly after this, in 1902, the first boundary commission was appointed 
but the frontier to which they agreed gave to the Ethiopians nearly all the 
local wells. A few years later General Gwynn, who was subsequently a 
commandant of Camberley and the Daily Telegraph military correspondent, 
was sent in charge of another commission to complete the work. They 
decided on a slightly different line but this was not then accepted by the 
Ethiopian Government. A permanent boundary has recently been settled 
with the Ethiopians and properly demarcated. For nearly fifty years the 
observance of Maud’s line, which ran through the traditional grazing 
grounds of no fewer than eight different tribes, had caused international 
friction, a good deal of bloodshed, and much expense for policing. Zaphiro’s 
good work in pacifying the frontier was not followed up very promptly for 
Kenya did not establish administrative or military posts in this desert 
area until about IgI2. 

The Italians. The Italians started with a mission to the Sultan of 
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Zanzibar in 1885 and a treaty with the Somali Sultan of Obbia in 1889. A 
protectorate of the Somali Coast on the shores of the Indian Ocean was 
then assumed by the Italian Government. 

In 1897, when Menelik sent the expedition to the south of Abyssinia 
previously mentioned, he also sent an expedition into the Ogaden—the 
Somali country west of the Italian Somaliland Protectorate—but it was not 
until 1908 that there was a convention between the Italian and Ethiopian 
Governments concerning their frontier. The original Italian Somaliland 
was increased in 1925 when the British gave to the Italians Jubaland and 
the port of Kismayu. This originally belonged to British East Africa (or 
Kenya) but was handed over to Italy in fulfilment of the promise made in 
the secret Treaty of London of 1915 to the effect that if Italy helped the 
Allies during the war the Italians would be rewarded with grants of 
territory at the end of the war. 

The French. French activity on the Somali coast started in 1856 and in 
1862 Danakil Chiefs ceded to France the harbour of Obok, but it was not 
until 1892 that the French headquarters were transferred to Jibuti, the 
present capital. Five years later the French made a boundary treaty with 
the Emperor Menelik. 

Having stated briefly how this unfortunate territory came to be divided 
into five portions, it is intended now to look at what has been happening 
there at four fairly recent periods, namely 1934 just before the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia, in 1939 immediately prior to the expulsion of the 
Italians from East Africa, in 1950 which marked the end of the British 
military administration in Somalia, and finally last year (1953). 


Going back twenty years to 1934 the state of affairs in the Somalilands 
was as follows. 

French interest and activity centred round the port of Jibuti and the 
railway to Addis Ababa. The nomadic Somalis administered by France 
have always been very few and they are mostly wild people who resent 
interference. 

In British Somaliland at that time the effects of the twenty years’ war 
with the so-called ‘Mad’ Mullah were still in evidence (though that war 
ended in 1920). Efforts were still needed to establish law and order and 
very little economic or social progress was possible owing to lack of funds. 
The British Isahaak and Darod Somali tribes were using to an increasing 
extent the grazing and water south of the frontier in Ethiopian Somaliland, 
and consequently it had been agreed with the Ethiopian Government that 
a boundary commission which was then demarcating the frontier between 
British Somaliland and Ethiopia, should also investigate the extent to 
which British Somalis were moving south and using Ethiopian territory 
and what were the traditional rights that they possessed therein. 

In the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya there was the usual inter- 
tribal raiding across the frontier and a certain amount of international 
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friction with the Ethiopians was caused thereby. Internally the main 
problems were due to the perpetual westward and southward Somali 
migration or infiltration. 

There were, and still are, in that territory a certain number of Galla 
tribes, people who had moved there from Ethiopia. The Somalis’ ambition 
has long been to exterminate these Galla or to absorb and Islamize them; 
consequently tribal and family feuds between pagans and Muslims are 
common. The efforts of the Kenya Government to protect the Galla have 
not been wholly unsuccessful but since the Somalis are more virile people 
and the Galla for some time past have been decreasing in numbers owing 
to venereal disease it will probably not be long before the southern 
Galla are all absorbed by Somali tribes. The Somalis will then inevitably 
occupy the whole of the desert country in Kenya as far west as Lake 
Rudolf. 

In Ethiopian Somaliland in 1934 little was happening. The Ethiopians 
garrisoned a few posts but did not administer the country closely. The 
Somalis for the most part lived their own lives, sometimes raided each 
other, and settled their own domestic affairs in customary fashion. As 
elsewhere, they were gradually moving westwards and southwards. When 
the Duke of Aosta (who was Viceroy of Italian East Africa) was captured in 
1941 he stated that one of the most interesting and difficult-problems in 
Eastern Ethiopia arose from the gradual infiltration of Somali people into 
Galla country. 

In Italian Somaliland in 1934 the country was fairly quiet. A large 
subsidy came from Rome and the town Somalis got a good deal of work 
which made them fairly well disposed towards the Italian administration. 
The desert folk were not interfered with very much and, as is their custom, 
they kept as far away from officials, troops, and police as they could. The 
Italians were very actively engaged on the making of roads and the erection 
of buildings. 

In the following year small frontier incidents at Walwal and Wardair, 
which occurred while the Anglo-Ethiopian Boundary Commission was at 
those places, preceded the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie was persuaded to postpone the mobilization of his military 
forces and to appeal to the League of Nations (of which Ethiopia was a 
member) but no action was taken by it except for the imposition of wholly 
inadequate ‘sanctions’, and so the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy was 
quickly effected. 

Passing over another six years let us look at the Somalilands at the 
beginning of the second world war. Ethiopian Somaliland had then been 
incorporated with Italian Somaliland and the whole was called Somalia. 
The Italians were still spending much money on roads, buildings, and armed 
forces. There was therefore still plenty of employment for the towns- 


people and the Somalis who were living in the bush had likewise little to 
complain of. 
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In Kenya in 1939 the Somali tribes were still trying, either by force or 
peaceful penetration, to extend their habitat to the south side of the Tana 
River and also to move west of the ‘Somali Line’. This was a line on the 
map drawn from north to south approximately in the centre of the 
Northern Frontier Province and it was intended to separate the Somali 
from the Galla tribes and to check the constant feuds between the Muslims 
and the pagans. 

In 1939 in French Somaliland the port of Jibuti was being developed. 
The Issa Somalis were still raiding the railway to Addis Ababa from time 
to time. 

The Government of British Somaliland was then having a disarmament 
campaign and rifles were being secured from the tribesmen in considerable 
numbers. An agreement had been made with the Italians whereby in 
return for the use of the Port of Berbera and the road thereto they allowed 
British Somalis to use the grazing and water in the country known as the 
Haud south of the British Protectorate frontier. In August 1940 British 
Somaliland was invaded by Italian forces from Ethiopia and evacuated by 
the British. The Italians remained there until March 1941 when Italian 
Somaliland was occupied by British troops who subsequently drove the 
Italians out of British Somaliland. 

I shall now skip another nine years and describe the situation in March 
1950 when we were preparing to hand back ex-Italian Somaliland to the 
Italians as United Nations Trustees. We had, with our military admini- 
stration, been conscientious caretakers in Somalia. It is questionable 
whether or not we made a mistake in our encouragement of the Somali 
Youth League, but this was done deliberately and in good faith. The 
people of Somalia were then fairly happy and a little progress had been 
made with education. Inter-tribal fighting, of course, occurred at intervals. 
According to the testimony of a senior political officer who had served 
during the military occupation in all the provinces of Somalia, there was 
evidence that almost every tribe in the territory was on the move south- 
wards—slowly but definitely. 

In Kenya in 1950 the Somali people were also quiet and fairly con- 
tented. They were then beginning to benefit to some extent from new 
social services financed by Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 

The French were then still working on the port and aerodrome at Jibuti. 
The Issa Somalis and Danakil were managing to acquire more firearms 
and were continuing their feuds. 

In British Somaliland, as a result of the special grants that had been 
made by the British Treasury since the war, the people were beginning to 
reap the benefits of new social and scientific services. 

On 1 April 1950 ex-Italian Somaliland was handed back to Italy as a 
trusteeship territory under the United Nations trusteeship system, on 
the understanding that it should have an absolute right to independence 
at the end of ten years. A United Nations Advisory Council drawn from 
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three Member States was established to aid and advise Italy in its trustee- 
ship administration. This is composed of representatives of Colombia, 
Egypt, and the Philippines. 


What is now happening in the Somalilands? 

Though substantial material progress has been made in the Northern 
Frontier territory of Kenya and in French Somaliland the political situa- 
tion in those places has not changed as much in recent times as it has in 
the other Somali territories. There is always some trans-frontier and inter- 
tribal raiding, but frontier relations between the British and Ethiopian 
authorities are probably better now than they have ever been, and there is 
very little local friction. 

The British Government in its Protectorate has done much to bring 
about progress (or change—whichever word is preferred) and here might 
be mentioned some of the difficulties with which the local administration 
has to contend. The first and most important is the great poverty of the 
Somalilands. A geological survey is in progress and a few minerals such as 
columbite, gypsum, beryl, mica, and lead have been found, but it is not yet 
known whether any of them are worth working. For the past thirty years 
oil has been looked for and though the Anglo-Persian and the Shell Com- 
panies have given up their searches, the Conorado and the Sinclair and the 
Moriqui Companies are still surveying. 

Apart from the possibility of selling minerals the only other things 
which the country has to offer are sheep, camels, and gums. There is a 
steady export of sheep on the hoof, principally to Aden, and as long as 
women in the United States and Europe use suede leather there will be a 
demand for the peculiarly good skin of the Berbera black head sheep. The 
sale of incense, myrrh, and gum arabic is small and seems to be declining. 
Attempts have been made to utilize some of the vast numbers of camels in 
the Horn of Africa but hitherto they have failed owing to the impossibility 
of guaranteeing regular deliveries to a factory, the Somali producer being 
a very unreliable and unpredictable person. 

Apart from Colonial Development and Welfare funds the annual income 
of this British Protectorate is little more than £1 million and of this about 
half has to be found by the British Treasury. The Somalis, like most 
other inhabitants of Africa, clamour for education and are not only eager 
to learn, but when educated prove to be exceptionally intelligent, skilful, 
and amenable people. Since however there is very little employment in the 
country and very little indeed can be found for them elsewhere in the 
world the policy of the government is of necessity one that restricts 
literary education. This will inevitably result in the people setting up 
more of their own schools and the towns will before long contain many 
semi-educated unemployed and disgruntled young men whose interests 
will turn to politics. Some hope, however, lies in the attempts now being 
made to increase agriculture and to irrigate with water collected from the 
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hills, in the manner that has been so very successful in the desert at Abyan 
near Aden. 

One cannot help wondering whether in a place like Somaliland English 
legal procedure will ever be a success amongst Muslim pastoral nomads. 
Where it fails most at present is that it depends largely on the supposition 
that the people are anxious or willing to help the police and the government 
to maintain law and order, but this does not apply where Somali nomads 
are concerned, and in important cases that have any tribal or political 
significance it is very difficult indeed to get adequate evidence to convict 
and punish guilty persons. 

The Administration of the Somalilands suffers also of course from in- 
adequate staff and inadequate funds. Most of the other troubles are 
exemplified in that excellent book by Alan Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country 
(1948), which is really a text-book for the whole of Africa. In Somaliland, 
as in the Union of South Africa, there is serious soil erosion and the same 
tragic movement from healthy tribal life to the demoralization and squalor 
of urban settlements where lack of employment, housing shortages, and 
poverty help the African to lose whatever he had of religion and morality 
and to absorb whatever is worst in the civilization of the Western world. 
In Somaliland, as elsewhere in Africa, there has begun the conflict between 
the coloured people and the white which is undoubtedly the biggest and 
the most difficult, important, and awful problem in the Continent. 

The Italian Trusteeship Government in Somalia are sharing most of 
our difficulties. On the whole progress in their territory is proceeding on 
much the same lines as in ours. We have in our Protectorate an Advisory 
Council which will become a legislative council, and so have they. We 
have started District and Town Councils and they have done likewise. We 
are both trying to increase agriculture by irrigation. In this the Italians 
are better off than the British for they have two permanently flowing 
rivers, the Juba and the Webbe Shebelle, and there are about 200 farms 
on them owned by white Italians. Much more could be done with these 
rivers if capital were available, but since the future of Somalia is so un- 
certain there is little desire to invest any money in the country. 

The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations is well aware of the 
fact that great haste will have to be made if Somalia is to be anything like 
ready for self rule in 1961 and also that there is little prospect at present 
of the budget in seven years’ time being any more satisfactory than it is 
now. At present the money for two-thirds of the country’s annual ex- 
penditure (which is perhaps, on an average, about £2 million) has to come 

from Rome. It is most unlikely that in seven years’ time any of the Somali 
people will be prepared for self-government. 

Meanwhile some very unrealistic proposals in connexion with Somalia 
are made at the meetings of the United Nations Trusteeship Council. One 
is that the nomadic habits of the Somali should be checked. (This has been 


raised by the representatives from the Philippine Islands, Russia, and 
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China.) Not only is nomadic life the only possible life in that country for 
the majority of these desert folk, but any change at all of their old way of 
living is likely adversely to affect their welfare. Indeed some conscientious 
administrative officers often wonder whether our Pax Britannica, which 
has done so much good elsewhere and which aims at stopping all the old 
tribal fighting, is really a blessing in such a very poor country where there 
can never be enough peaceful employment for idle warriors nor enough 
food for everyone. 

I have already mentioned the Somali Youth League. No doubt they 
think that they would be competent to take over the government in 1961, 
not only of Somalia but of all the Somalilands. It is here interesting to 
recall that Mr Bevin did once plead for a United Somaliland and intimated 
to the United Nations the willingness of the British Government to act as 
trustees until such time as the Somali people were ready for self rule. 

Though there is in Somaliland at the present time little or no teaching 
of the doctrines of Marx, Lenin, or Stalin, it would be folly to imagine that 
Russia is not to some small extent interested in all so-called ‘nationalist’ 
societies in Africa. The Somali Youth League is organized on much the 
same pattern as other ‘nationalist’ societies in East and West Africa and it 
clearly provides nuclei that could be used almost immediately to start 
another revolt in a desert that occupies nearly a quarter of a million square 
miles of Africa. 

There has been much exaggeration about Russian activities in Addis 
Ababa but we would be seriously mistaking the characteristics of the 
Russians if we supposed that the Russian Legation and the Russian Hos- 
pital in Ethiopia existed entirely for the benefit of the very few Russians in 
that country or for the sake of the small amount of local trade in which 
Russian merchants may be interested. 

Is Somaliland of any strategic importance? The Somalilands have only 
one good port and that is Jibuti. The roads to the south are now 
neglected and bad. There are no railways (except that from Jibuti to 
Addis Ababa) but there is at Hargeisa, only an hour’s flight from Aden, an 
excellent natural landing ground for aircraft, at an altitude of about 4,500 
feet, which could be complementary to existing facilities at Aden. 

Probably the greatest value which the Somalilands would have to an 
enemy would be in the nuisance that would be caused to us and to the 
French and Italians and Ethiopians by a native rising. It took us twenty 
years to subdue the so-called ‘Mad’ Mullah and then we succeeded in putting 
him to flight only by bombing his forts which were in a comparatively 
small area. There are now no forts and no targets for bombing, but there 
are some scores or hundreds of cells of a ‘nationalist’ society that is fairly 
well organized and which is scattered over a wide area between Aden, 
Addis Ababa, Nairobi, Mogadiscio, Hargeisa, and Jibuti. A revolt against 
the foreign governments by the Somali Youth League would certainly be 
backed by many hundreds of the local ‘hedge priests’. 
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It is impossible to prophesy when (if at all) trouble will start in the 
Somalilands, but it could start very quickly at any time. Meanwhile the 
people are gradually acquiring more rifles. My own guess as to what the 
future holds in store is this. In 1961 the granting of independence to Soma- 
lia will upset the whole Somali race and will have serious repercussions 
elsewhere in East Africa. The Somali Youth League may succeed in 
uniting sufficient numbers of tribesmen to fight all foreigners, or there may 
only be a recrudescence on a big scale of the old tribal feuds. (In 1910 
when the British Government withdrew to the coast this happened and 
caused the massacre of at least 30,000 people.) 

In any event, with the departure of the Italian Trusteeship Govern- 
ment the southward movement of the people will certainly receive an 
impetus as the result of disturbances of one kind or another, and I do not 
think that it will be long before Kenya finds that she has to cope along 
the five hundred mile line between Lamu and the southern end of Lake 
Rudolf with tribesmen who are much better armed than the present 
inhabitants. 

In conclusion let me quote a passage written exactly two years ago by 
Lord Rennell, whose father negotiated the British Somaliland Boundary 
Treaty with the Ethiopians in 1897. During the last war he was a Major- 
General in charge of the Civil Affairs Administration in the Middle East, 
East Africa, and Italy, 


For one brief period during the war, after the re-occupation by our troops of 
British Somaliland and their occupation of Italian and Ethiopian Somaliland, 
nearly the whole of Somaliland was under British administration. It was a 
military administration instituted by right of conquest, the oldest and most 
fundamental of origins of government in international law—the right to govern 
derived from conquest. 

If we had been interested enough—and heaven knows there was nothing to 
interest us except to see justice done to the people (and if the world had been 
sensible enough) all the Somalis of Somaliland which is the Horn of Africa from 
Jibuti to Juba, and from Cape Guardafui to the Ganale River, might have re- 
mained under our administration—-ours or the United Nations’ or someone else’s 
(it would not have mattered much so long as the administration was congenial 
to the Somalis) until the Somalis had learnt to govern themselves. But the 
world was not sensible enough and we were not interested enough, and so the 
only large part of Africa which is radically homogeneous has again been split up 
into such three parts as made Caesar’s Gaul the problem and the cockpit of 
Europe for the last two thousand years. And Somaliland will probably become 
a cockpit of East Africa, for the Somalis are a prepotent and expanding race 
which already in two generations has transgressed every boundary laid down by 
European endeavour to contain them in their own land. 
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THE THEOCRATIC IDEA OF THE ISLAMIC 
STATE IN RECENT CONTROVERSIES 


MAJID FAKHRY 


HE conquest of Baghdad by Hulagu in 1258 can be safely said to 

| mark the effective dissolution of the caliphate, which for centuries 

had ensured the relative coherence of the Islamic empire, even at a 

time when it had ceased to be anything but a titular office shorn of any 

genuine authority. For as a purely theologico-constitutional concept, this 

distinctively Islamic institution continued throughout centuries of political 

and military decadence to provide the Islamic empire with its requisite 

symbol of unity and to serve as the standard round which the hetero- 
geneous races of the empire rallied. 

Outwardly, the downfall of the Abbasid caliphate was an instance of 
the victory of superior military power over an empire exhausted by 
centuries of internal strife; but inwardly, it revealed the weakness of this 
organization in which the caliph, as nominal ruler, had ceased to inspire 
either respect or fear in the hearts of his subordinates and had become in- 
stead the plaything of military desperadoes drawn mainly from his Turkish 
and Persian bodyguard. The gradual disintegration of the caliphate had 
set in long before the Mongol conquest, so that as early as the tenth century 
the authority of the Abbasid caliph ‘hardly extended’—in the words of 
Sir Thomas Arnold—‘beyond the precincts of the city of Baghdad’. In 
fact, except for those caliphs, who like Mu‘awiya, ‘Umar, and Harun, had 
distinguished themselves by their great personal authority and statesman- 
ship, it is doubtful whether the hold of the majority of the caliphs upon their 
vast estates was ever sufficiently firm to give substance to their constitu- 
tional claim to be the effective rulers of the whole world of Islam. Morally 
and constitutionally, of course, the caliph enjoyed considerable influence 
and could often command great respect, despite his personal impotence or 
the shadowy character of his office, if only because he was the Commander 
of the Faithful upon whom ‘the mantle of the Prophet’ had fallen. 

It might be argued with some plausibility whether it was not purely as 
a theologico-constitutional concept that the caliphate has exercised 
such a permanent fascination upon the Islamic mind and whether the 
caliphal office was not held in such high regard by the masses simply by 
reason of the divine or quasi-divine character which was traditionally 
ascribed to it. The Shi‘ite conception of the caliphate, or imamate, as a 
divinely-ordained and necessary office, whose bearer is both infallible in 


1 The Caliphate, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, p. 57. 
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judgement and impeccable in execution, is an obvious though admittedly 
extreme instance of the tendency to ascribe a primarily spiritual nature to 
the caliphate; but even the Sunni conception as expounded by the jurists 
and theologians places greater stress, generally speaking, upon the spiritual 
aspect of the caliphate and recognizes the role of the caliph as imam, or 
indispensable religious head of the Muslim community. In fact, the 
association between the concept of a single Muslim community and the 
concept of a necessary religious and political head of that community, 
which is a fundamental feature of Islam, lies at the basis of the pan- 
Islamic idea which was revived in the last century by the great modern 
reformer, Jamal-ad-Din al-Afghani (1839-97), and has more recently come 
to the fore in the Muslim world, both on the political and the theoretical 
planes. Simultaneously with the revival of the pan-Islamic ideal, the 
nineteenth century witnessed the revival of the idea of the caliphate—a 
phenomenon which is best illustrated in the short-lived association in the 
eighteen-seventies between Abd al-Hamid and Jamal-ad-Din. And 
although the rise at the turn of the century of the rival Arab and Turkish 
nationalisms dealt the pan-Islamic ideal a serious blow, it cannot be said 
that nationalism had permanently displaced or superseded pan-Islamism. 
On the contrary, there is every indication that the Muslim States of the 
Middle and Near East, such as Saudi Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Pakistan, 
have been recently moving in the direction of an acute pan-Islamic 
consciousness which is receiving international recognition and support, as 
a useful rallying-call in the present era of regional alliances and military 
| conglomerations, as shown recently by the Turko-Pakistani military and 
| cultural pact to which other Muslim States, such as Iraq for instance, are 
likely to adhere before very long. 

As a consequence of this revival of pan-Islamism, interest has revived 

in the last few decades in the idea of the Islamic State, its consistency with 

\ modern, secular civilization and its adequacy to the conditions of modern life 
| in general. An urgent, practical aspect of this problem for the present-day 
world of Islam is the extent to which modern forms of government can be 
fitted into the framework of Islam. Many Muslim leaders are genuinely 
anxious to give form and substance to the democratic ideology which they 
have embraced and of the soundness of which, it might be added paren- 
thetically, they are convinced on pragmatic if not on theoretical grounds— 
while retaining at the same time the traditional faith of their forebears. 
This issue is, perhaps, the most crucial issue confronting the Muslim world 
on the political plane today. For if it turns out, as some rabid nationalist 
or bigot might maliciously point out, that the history of democracy and of 
representative government is closely bound up with the history of Chris- 
tianity in Europe, then the task of those leaders will become exceedingly 
more difficult. If, on the other hand, the democratic outlook and the 
parliamentary form of government to which, like a natural offspring, it 
has given birth can be emptied of their essential Christian content, then 
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the possibility of reconciling democracy to Islam becomes so much easier. 
A third alternative remains, namely, the claim that a radical affinity 
between Islam and democracy exists in fact—a view which finds expression 
in the popular claim that democracy, mistaken for equalitarianism and 
simplicity of demeanour, was one of the virtues practised by Mohammed 
and his immediate companions. 

Now, it should be noted that, although the advocates of the traditional, 
theocratic idea of the State in Islam are by no means wanting, a significant 
development in recent years has been the open challenge by a number of 
writers of this allegedly official view of the State in Islam, which I propose 
to examine here. A full assessment of the contemporary trends would 
require a thorough examination of the teaching of Islam on this question, 
as set forth in the juridical and theological treatises. Such an examination, 
however, would take us too far afield; but as an instance of what is gener- 


ally regarded as the official teaching of Islam on ‘the question of the cali- 
phate, we might examine briefly here the account given by Ibn Khaldun 
(1332-1406), the most important political writer in Islam, especially since 
this account is at the basis of many of the modern controversies. 

Ibn Khaldun states in his famous Prolegomena, more than two 
centuries before Thomas Hobbes, that the principle of political authority 
is power and its natural outcome domination and conquest, which tend to 
generate, by way of reaction, discontent, disaffection, and eventually open 
insurrection born of the ingrained clan-spirit (asabiyah) of the group, which 
is the ultimate safeguard of social solidarity. To mitigate the evils of such 
disruptive tendencies within the State and to ensure the stability of 
political life, laws binding equally on ruler and ruled alike had to be intro- 
duced. -These laws are either promulgated by the leaders of thought in the 
community, in which case our polity would be a rational or secular one; or 
are the product of direct, divine legislation, in which case our polity would 
be a religious or theocratic one. Of the two polities, the latter is the better 
and nobler, because it is not directed, like the former, towards man’s 
earthly welfare only, but equally towards his happiness in this life and the 
life to come and is, in addition, inspired by an Omniscient Lawgiver, who 
knows what is best for man. In such a polity the bearers of office are the 
prophets or their successors, the caliphs, whose task consists in exacting 
obedience from the masses ‘in accordance with the precepts of the religious 
law which is directed towards their dual welfare’; whereas the task of the 
bearers of office in the secular commonwealth is to exact obedience in 


accordance with the rational principle of utility, as confined to temporal 
welfare only.* 


Despite this recognition of two forms of government corresponding in 
scope to the purely temporal sphere on the one hand, and to the spiritual 
and temporal spheres considered in conjunction on the other, Ibn Khal- 
dun’s definite predilection is for theocracy. In this respect, this original 

1 Al-Muqaddamah, Beirut, 1900, pp. 190-1. 
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writer whose analysis of social and political phenomena has often a dis- 
tinctly modern ring, remains the child of his Islamic environment. As a 
shrewd historian, however, Ibn Khaldun was not blind to the historical 
defects of this lofty institution which Mohammed had inaugurated, but 
which soon degenerated into a mere ‘natural kingship’ or secular mon- 
archy, first during the reign of the later Umayyad caliphs who were given 
to a life of pleasure and worldly splendour and a century later, during the 
reign of their Abbasid successors who emulated their ignoble example and 
neglected altogether the ordinances of religion, bringing about in this way 
the final disintegration of the caliphate.1 The validity of this institution, 
however, as an ideal towards which the Muslim community must strive, 
is not thereby compromised, since it is not owing to its intrinsic deficiency, 
but rather to the corruption of its later stewards that it finally gave way 
under the pressure of external invasion. 

This subtle account of the caliphate in terms of an ideal polity whose . 
excellence is independent of the conditions of time or space illustrates the 
general trend of present-day apologies for Islamic theocracy in particular, 
and the Islamic outlook and ideology in general. Jamal-ad-Din and his 
associate and disciple, Shaikh Mohammed Abduh (1849-1905), started off 
from this basic assumption: the root-causes of the decadence of Muslim 
civilization and Muslim political power are not to be sought in any in- 
trinsic deficiency of Islam, but rather in the failure of the Muslim peoples 
to live up to the lofty teaching of their religion and to safeguard its purity. 
Hence the decline of the caliphate in Abbasid times, argues Mohammed 
Abduh in a classical controversy with the French philosopher Ernest 
Rénan, was not due to the inherent defectiveness of that institution, but 
rather to the nefarious influence of foreign elements which had started to 
creep into the Muslim empire. The most notorious of these elements were 
the foreign troops whom the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim (833-42) employed in his 
service, but who ended by usurping all authority, even holding the caliph 
himself captive, and preached submission to authority, as a matter of 
religious duty, alleging that the evils which afflicted the Muslim community 
were the result of divine predestination. In this insidious falsification of 
Islam, they found the justification for their misgovernment and tyranny, 
and the centuries of acquiescence in such tyranny resulted gradually in the 
sapping of the moral energy of the Muslim peoples and brought about the 
decadence and inertia from which they have been heretofore unable to 
recover. 

In an equally classical controversy with Gabriel Hanotaux, ex-Foreign 
Minister of France, which appeared between 21 March and 13 May, 
1900, Mohammed Abduh reiterates this argument and advances, as a 
further cause of the decadence of Muslims, the rise in their midst of dis- 
affected elements, mainly Greek and Persian, who paid Islam lip-service, 
but led Muslims astray by sowing the seeds of dissension and heresy in their 
1 ibid., pp. 205-7. 
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midst.!_ Thus in both spheres, the political and the theological, ultimate 
' responsibility for the present decadence of Muslims lies with foreign ele- 
ments who corrupted and distorted Islam for their own selfish motives and 
in pursuit of political ends. We have here an extremely subtle account of 
the nature of the political and spiritual malaise which afflicts Islam today— 
which could become, in the hands of a glib demagogue, a devastating 
weapon of xenophobe propaganda. Nationalist leaders have of course often 
exploited xenophobia for political purposes, but it is doubtful whether, 
outside intellectual circles, such a radical account of the nature of the ma- 
laise of Islam, which could prove of such far-reaching consequence to the 
future of Islam in its relation to the outside world, was ever advanced or 
its true character properly gauged. 


The credit for defining the reform-programme of modern Islam goes, 
without doubt, to Mohammed Abduh, who continued and amplified the 
work of Jamal-ad-Din. This reform-programme starts, as we have seen, 
from the assumption that the validity of Islam remains, as ever, un- 
questionable and that the present decadence of Muslims is their own fault, 
rather than that of their religion, whose truth is valid for all times. The 
first and foremost item in this programme is the regeneration of Islam and 
its cleansing of those alien accretions which had clung to it in the course of 
time, corrupting and perverting it. Mohammed Abduh’s greatest disciple, 
Mohammed Rashid Rida (d. 1935), who interpreted in those very terms the 
import of his master’s ‘modernistic movement’, preached for almost half a 
century this fundamental tenet. In the realm of theology and jurisprudence 
his main slogan was ‘the return to the ancients’ (al-salaf); hence the name 
of the Salafi movement, which Mohammed Abduh and Jamal-ad-Din had 
founded in Paris in 1883, but of which he was the acknowledged leader 
throughout the first three decades of this century. With the more re- 
actionary spirits, such as the founders of the Wahhabi movement, the 
return to the ancients was a conservative call for return to the original 
teaching of Islam, as embodied in the Koran and the Hadith. But with 
this versatile thinker, it was intended primarily as a means of breaking 
through the fossilized systems of Muslim jurisprudence, as expressed in the 
so-called four creeds, and ‘re-opening the door of 7jtihad’ or independent 
judgement, in order thereby to be able to re-interpret Islamic teaching 
freely. In the realm of political theory, however, the primary concern of 
Rashid Rida was to advocate the restoration of the caliphate and to re- 
affirm the unity of the spiritual and the temporal in Islam against the Turk- 
ish and Arab exponents of secularism. In his treatise on the caliphate,” he 
actually lays down the specific conditions for this restoration and examines 


1 Al-Islam wa'‘l-vadd ‘ala muntaqidih, Cairo, 1928, pp. 26f. French trans. by M. Tal‘at 
Bey Herb, L’ Europe et L’Islam, Cairo, 1905. 
2 Al-Khilafah au al-Imamah al-‘Uzma; originally a series of articles which appeared in 


al-Manay, the organ of the Salafi movement, between December 1922 and May 1923. 
(French trans. by H. Laoust, Beyrouth, 1938.) 
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the claims of the various possible candidates to this office, opting finally 
for the then Zaidi Imam of the Yaman, Iman Yahya, ‘whose knowledge, 
equity, and ability are well known’ and who fulfilled the primary condition 
of descent from Quraysh, in addition to ruling an Arab country which was 
entirely independent of foreign rule. 

Among Rashid Rida’s other constructive suggestions was the establish- 
ment of a Higher Institute of Theology and Jurisprudence to train the 
future candidates to the caliphate, the qadis, the muftis, the propa- 
gandists of Islam, etc. The principle on which the caliph was to be chosen 
was the elective one, enshrined by orthodox Islam ever since the election of 
Abu Bakr, the first caliph, and supported by a wealth of theological and 
juridical evidence. The electors of the caliph, according to the traditional 
view, were the so-called people of authority (Ahl al-Hall wa’l-‘Aqd), who 
consisted of the chieftains of the Arab tribes, the governors of the pro- 
vinces, the dignitaries of the State, etc. According to Rashid Rida this 
privilege has fallen in our time to national legislatures, whose members 
have become the effective ‘people of authority’ in the modern world, with 
this difference: that, whereas Islam demanded a number of moral and 
intellectual qualities from its leaders, modern electoral laws do not. 

Despite this interest in the political and constitutional aspects of _ 
regenerating Islam, Rashid Rida’s call for reform remains primarily 
religious or theological. Even his plea for the restoration of the caliphate, 
which he naturally wished to re-clothe with all its ancient dignity and 
splendour, was essentially a call for a spiritual leadership of the Muslim 
world. Above everything else, he wished to see ‘the door of tjtihad’ re- 
opened and the caliph himself invested with the authority of enunciating 
or interpreting Islamic dogma, in very much the same way as the Pope, 
between whom and the caliph an unwarranted parallel was sometimes 
drawn, was invested with this authority. Nevertheless, Rashid Rida was 
as impatient with the conservatives as with the secularists and remained 
firmly convinced that Islam was the best of religions as the Islamic State, 
which found expression in the caliphate, was the best of States.? 


The temporary eclipse of the pan-Islamic ideal, which coincided at the 
turn of the century with the rise of Arab and Turkish nationalism,* 
resulted quite naturally in a fresh interest in the idea of the secular State. 
This interest reached its culminating point in the nineteen-twenties when, 
simultaneously with the abolition of the caliphate in March 1924, a state- 
ment of the case for a secular State in Islam was published by the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly and was immediately translated into Arabic 
by Abd al-Ghani Sani Bey. The debate was forthwith taken up by Arab 


1 ibid., p. 100. 
2 ibid., pp. 116-17. 
* For further information on this subject see the study by Mlle. A.-M. Goichon: ‘Le pan 
islamisme d’hier et d’aujourd’hui’ in Afrique et Asie, vol. 1, 1950, pp. 18-44. 
4 Al-Khilafah wa Sultat al-’ Ummah (The Caliphate and the Authority of the Nation), Cairo, 
1925. 
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writers; and although the traditional theocratic view received vehement 
support from the conservative theologians on the one hand, and Rashid 
Rida and his modernist supporters on the other, this unprecedented 
challenge to the theocratic concept of the State in Islam was by no means 
ineffective. An interesting feature of the debate was the contention of both 
sides to speak in the name of orthodox Islam—a contention which, it 
should be admitted, is not altogether groundless. Even the advocates of 
secularism remain fundamentally faithful to the spirit of Islam. More 
recently this debate has revived, not only on the theoretical plane but on 
the practical plane as well. On 2 November 1953 the Constituent Assembly 
of Pakistan passed a resolution calling Pakistan an Islamic Republic—a 
resolution which aroused great interest among the students of Islam, both 
on account of the difficulties the idea of a republic in Islamic guise raised 
and the theocratic implications which an avowedly Islamic State, which the 
constitution-makers of Pakistan presumably envisaged, involved. Simi- 
larly, in the Syrian Constitution of 11 July 1953 Islamic law was stated to 
be ‘the primary source of legislation’. In Egypt, although the constitu- 
tional issue remains obscure, the influence of the Muslim Brotherhood, who 
stand for the restoration of Islamic institutions and the total regeneration 
of Islam in all spheres, should not be underestimated, despite the action 
of General Neguib in dissolving that organization in January 1954. A 
further indication of the importance of this debate is the considerable 
literary output on the subject; and whatever the outcome of this debate, 
there is no doubt that it constitutes at present one of the most crucial 
constitutional issues facing Muslim leaders and statesmen. 

In my opinion, the most thoughtful and constructive attempt to re- 
' examine the pre-suppositions upon which the traditional notion of the 
Islamic State rests continues to be that of an ex-Azharite judge, Shaikh 
Abd ar-Raziq.1 Although an official condemnation of the thesis of 
Abd ar-Raziq was immediately issued on 12 July 1925 by a ‘body of 
Senior Theologians’ from al-Azhar and a series of refutations thereof were 
published—one by an ex-Mufti of Egypt—the argument cannot be said to 
have been concluded or the protagonists of the secularist view silenced. A 
much more radical statement of the secular thesis written by another ex- 
Azharite, Khalid Mohammed Khalid, has appeared recently. The first 
edition of the book was confiscated at the instance of the censor of al- 
Azhar, who banned its circulation on the ground that it constituted an 
‘attack on the ecclesiastics and the capitalists in the traditional manner of 
the Communists’. This decision was later rescinded by order of the 
President of the Court of First Instance, Cairo, dated 27 May 1950 and 
the book was allowed to reappear in a modified form. 

I am not here concerned with the fairly moderate plea for a socialist 


1 Al-Islam wa-Usul al-Hukm (Islam and the Principles of Government), Cairo, 1925. 
2 Min Huna Nabda’, 4th ed., Cairo, 1950. Translated into English under the title of 
From Here We Start for the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 1953. 
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reform which the author makes in this important book, nor with its vehe- 
ment anti-clerical polemic—both of which appear to be in the main 
reasonable and justifiable ; but rather with the manner in which he picks up 
the thread of the argument for the secular State where his fore-runner 
Abd ar-Raziq had left it exactly a quarter of a century before. We cannot 
examine the argument of Khalid without casting a glance first at the more 
original analysis of the problem of political authority in Islam which the 
latter writer undertakes and the general context in which he raises this 
problem. 

Abd ar-Raziq’s first major point is that the alleged finality of the 
argument for the theocratic State in Islam is a mere illusion, The pro-~ 
tagonists of theocracy maintain that the caliphate, as a spiritual-temporal 
office, is necessary and profess to find in the Koran and the Hadith the 
basis for this claim. Yet the rise early in Islamic history of factions, such 
as the Kharijites and certain Mu‘tazilite doctors, who challenged the 
necessity of this office, proves that the teaching of the Koran and the 
Hadith on this question was by no means unequivocal; or else this age-old 
controversy between the various Muslim sects would not have arisen, Nor 
does the third major source of Islamic theology and jurisprudence, the 
ijma‘ or consensus of opinion of the Muslim community be adduced in 
support of the contention that the caliphate is necessary. For the history 
of the caliphate proves beyond doubt that ever since the time of Ali, the 
fourth caliph, the caliphs have mounted the caliphal throne by dint of 
military power and in the face of opposition from large sections of the 
empire. Thus if power was the raison d’étre of the caliphate, how can it 
be said to rest upon the principle of consent or to have a spiritual and, as it 
were, divine basis? The Prophet himself, it is true, exercised many func- 
tions of a military, judicial, and administrative nature, but it is certain 
nevertheless that these functions were distinct from his primary office 
_ which was the prophetic one. Accordingly the exercise of these temporal 
functions did not form an essential, but rather a subordinate, part of the 
Prophet’s office, which consisted primarily in the call to worship God and 
obey His ordinances and rested upon the principle of exhortation and per- 
suasion ; since it is ‘not fitting to resort to force and constraint in the prose- 
cution of a mission directed towards the cleansing of hearts and the recti- 
fying of beliefs’.1 The recourse of the Prophet in certain cases to force was 
dictated by the need to ensure the temporal, rather than the spiritual, 
welfare of the Muslim community, since it is a maxim that the conduct of 
public affairs cannot be achieved without recourse to force. 

Moreover, the claim that the caliphs, as successors of Mohammed, 
wielded a dual authority violates a fundamental Islamic dogma: namely, 
that Mohammed was the last of the prophets to whom the final revelation 
of the divine word came—in so far as it entails that the caliph in his 
spiritual capacity continued or completed the spiritual mission of the 

1 Al-Islam wa Usul al-Hukm, Cairo, 1925, p. 53- 
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Prophet. Consequently, upon the successor of Mohammed, only the mantle 
of temporal authority could rightly be said to have fallen and this authority, 
as we have seen, he exercised merely as a subsidiary function, quite dis- 
tinct from his essential spiritual function which came to an end at his 
death. 

A further proof of the necessity of distinguishing between the 
spiritual and the temporal in Islam is that Islam was definitely in- 
tended by its founder as a universal religion addressed to all the peoples 
of the earth without distinction of race or colour. Now it is possible for 
the whole world to adhere to a single religion, but to expect the whole world 
to adopt a single form of government or to belong to a single common- 
wealth is well-nigh impossible. Nor can the conduct of worldly affairs be- 
come the subject of absolute divine legislation, valid for all times and places, 
but is rather the natural subject matter of human judgement and insight. 
For worldly matters are much too trivial to deserve the care of the Al- 
mighty or His prophets, and this is the point of Mohammed’s saying, ‘You 
are the better judges of your worldly affairs’. In this human judgement, in 
fact, we have an adequate tool for regulating our worldly problems without 
the intervention of the Almighty or His messengers. 


The implications of this analysis of the nature and origin of political 
authority in Islam were completely revolutionary, from an orthodox 
point of view, because it threatened to disrupt the unity of the traditional 
conception of the Islamic commonwealth and the related unity of the 
Islamic world view. In a subtle, but distinctly sincere, way Abd ar- 
Raziq sought to magnify the spiritual element in Islam at the expense of 
the temporal and thus to raise Islam to the dignity of a purely and pre- 
eminently spiritual faith. By freeing the temporal sphere from the fetters 
of a supernatural authority which legislated for all ages once and for all, he 
naturally hoped to pave the way for development and progress in the realm 
of legislation by reaffirming the validity of the natural, human processes of 
law-making. And much as one might dispute the cogency of his reasoning 
on academic grounds, one cannot escape the conclusion that the future of 
the progress of the Muslim peoples in the realms of law and government, 
short of abandoning their traditional faith altogether, is crucially bound up 
with their readiness to accept some such solution of the problem. For it is 
doubtless better for the future of Islam that, if progress must come, it 
should come by leave of Islam rather than in spite of it. 

In particular, the fate of parliamentary government in Muslim coun- 
tries would seem to depend on the outcome of the controversy in question. 
Many present-day apologists of Islam argue that Islam, as we have seen, is 
an essentially democratic religion and that representative government or 
government by consent is a primary feature of the Islamic constitutional 
outlook. Yet it is difficult to see how this so-called shura notion of govern- 
ment can have any effective significance unless authority is vested in the 
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nation, and the will of the nation, as expressed through electoral processes, 
is made the fount of legislation. In default of such a prerequisite or pre- 
requisites Muslim countries will continue to possess the outward forms of 
democratic government without its genuine substance. 

The twenty-five theologians of al-Azhar who sat in judgement upon the 
book were not slow in deducing all the radical consequences which its 
thesis involved. Accordingly the book was unanimously condemned for the 
following reasons. First, its contention that Islam was a purely spizitual 
religion; secondly, that the political office of Mohammed was not an 
essential part of his prophetic office and, thirdly, that the caliphate, as a 
temporal and spiritual institution, was not necessary—reaffirming, in short, 
the traditional theocratic view of the State without qualification and 
striking the name of Abd ar-Raziq off the official register of Azharite 
doctors. The condemnation, dated 12 August 1925, further decreed his 
expulsion from any public office and the withholding of all his stipends 
from whatever source. 

A quarter of a century after this condemnation, the same issue is raised 
afresh in almost identical terms. The new exponent of secularism, Khalid, 
remains attached, like his precursor, to the traditional faith of Islam whose 
spiritual basis he appears genuinely anxious to preserve. The vehemence 
of his plea for all-out reform and the intensity of his anti-clericalism stand 
out in sharp contrast to the measured and subdued tone of Abd ar- 
Raziq. But then, a quarter of a century had elapsed since the latter 
enunciated his revolutionary thesis and the Muslim world in general and 
Egypt in particular had not stood still in the interval: if anything the lot 
of the masses in the latter country had deteriorated and the influence of the 
conservative elements had increased—a situation which finally resulted in 
the social and political revolution still in progress in Egypt. 

To begin with Khalid, while endorsing the secular thesis of Abd ar- 
Raziq almost verbatim, is not content with subtle theological polemics, 
but carries the battle into the territory of the ecclesiastics themselves and 
advocates their total expulsion from the sphere of public life altogether, 
because they constitute the gravest threat against the vitality of the social 
system. For, in the words of Khalid, ‘there is no other course open to 
governments and societies which respect themselves than to hasten to 
exclude this insidious priesthood from their midst, by all means at their 
disposal, and to cleanse religion from all the corrupt elements they fastened 
unto it’,1 as the only means of safeguarding the people’s continued adher- 
ence to it. This task, the author admits, will not prove an easy one, be- 
cause the priesthood have succeeded through their cunning means in 
establishing themselves firmly in the midst of society., One of their subtlest 
methods is to preach ‘holy poverty’ and resignation in the name of religion, 
and to condone social injustice and popular misery and suffering as the 
inevitable dictates of Providence which must be born with fortitude in 

1 Min Huna Nabda’, p. 47. 
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preparation for the eternal happiness of the world to come. Another such 
subtle method with which they counter the call for social justice and equity 
is to advance a ‘ready made’ form for socialism, the socialism of charity, 
which they urge as the remedy to all the economic ills which afflict Muslim 
society. Among their principal recommendations in favour of this form 
of socialism is the avowed Islamic source from which it springs. If only 
the principle of charity (sadagah) which Islam lays down, they argue, is 
enforced there would be no misery or destitution left. They forget, how- 
ever, that Islam draws a clear-cut distinction between charity and alms 
(zakat), the former being voluntary, the latter compulsory; and that, 
while enjoining the rich to practise charity, it warns the poor not to partake 
of it save in dire need, urging them to strive incessantly in the quest of 
their livelihood instead of accepting the humiliation of begging. In this 
distinction is latent the essential difference between false and genuine 
socialism ; for only the ‘socialism of rights and duties’, resting as it does on 
the principle of compulsory, universal contribution, will do. This genuine 
brand of socialism is neither exclusively Russian nor Marxist, but is 
instead the manifestation of man’s deep-seated ‘instinct for justice’ which 
has been found by the ‘whole civilized world’ to be the best means of ensur- 
ing the maximum social utility. Capitalism, which is its antithesis, is 
everywhere in decline and its final bankruptcy is admitted even by some 
of the leading representatives of American capitalism, as can be seen from 
a speech made in 1945 by Mr Eric Johnston, then President of the American 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I would like here to examine the factors which have led to the rise of this 
intense anti-clericalism in present-day Egypt and its consequences for the 
future of political life in that country. At the basis of such a development 
lies the rise in Muslim countries of a new class of intellectuals of Western 
education and outlook, who form the professional stratum of society, the 
teachers, the engineers, the officials of the State, etc., and who are ousting 
by degrees the ecclesiastics, who have enjoyed for centuries an almost 
complete monopoly of intellectual and moral leadership. Hitherto educa- 
tion in Muslim countries had been in their hands, but the introduction of 
Western curricula and Western methods of education throughout the 
Muslim world has resulted in a gradual dissociation between religion and 
culture and consequently the gradual disintegration of the traditional 
Islamic outlook of which the ecclesiastics were the natural interpreters and 
guardians. No wonder, therefore, that the centre of political gravity and 
emphasis has been shifting under the impact of new ideas, and the secular 
outlook has been gaining definite ground. The Holy Law itself has been 
gradually banished from many spheres of government, so that only in the 
realm of personal relations, or “personal status’ as it is technically called, 


1 ibid., p. 128. 
2 The speech appeared in Al-Mukhtar, the Arabic edition of The Readey’s Digest, from 
which Khalid quotes. 
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does it continue to hold absolute sway. In the realm of economic rela- 
tions, civil and public law, on the other hand, Muslim countries such as 
Turkey and Syria have been copying, sometimes integrally, the civil and 
public codes of the most advanced of Western States, such as Switzerland 
and France. 

I am not concerned here with Khalid’s detailed proposals for land 
reform and social security, much of which he has now had the satisfaction 
of seeing carried out, nor with his proposal for the regulation of the growth 
of the Egyptian population by recourse to birth-control (for which he finds 
a justification in the Hadith) as the only means of checking the dispro- 
portionate growth of the population which then stood at 400,000 a year 
and improving the standard of living of the impoverished masses. 

On the constitutional issue, Khalid maintains that the theocratic State, 
which has been an instrument of oppression and intimidation throughout, 
the ages, has proved a deplorable failure and has brought a great deal of 
suffering in its wake. Nobody wishes it revived except those misguided 
fanatics who wish to return to autocratic rule and surrender the freedom of 
thought and conscience which have been won at the cost of great heroism 
and sacrifice.t_ The curtailment of ecclesiastical authority and the separa- 
tion of the spiritual and the temporal spheres are the two prime conditions 
of ail progress and the ultimate safeguard of the survival of religion itself. 
Only under such conditions will religion fulfil its function as a beacon of 
spiritual light in the world and the herald of all genuine progress. 

Religion in general and Islam in particular arose as a call to brotherly 
love and the acknowledgment of God’s glory, and that precisely is the 
essence of religion. It is true that Mohammed, as the founder of Islam, did 
partake of certain political and military functions which form no genuine 
part of religion, but he did so only as a matter of sheer expediency. For 
he defines his primary function in the Hadith as ‘prophethood not kingly 
rule’ and considers that the conduct of temporal affairs in general is a 
matter of human discretion and choice, concerning which man is ‘the 
better judge’. 

It should be fully realized what the consequence of the reluctance to 
separate the spiritual and the temporal, according to Khalid, is. Religion 
is a body of spiritual truths which are universally and permanently valid 
and are accordingly independent of the conditions of change or develop- 
ment; but not such is the nature of political methods and aims. If we do 
not distinguish, therefore, between the latter and the former we threaten 
the finality of religious truths themselves by subjecting them to the same 
conditions of contingency and fluctuation to which political action is sub- 
ject, and so we would be rendering religion unwittingly a grave dis-service. 

Having thus made an eloquent plea for the necessity of separating the 
temporal and the spiritual, Khalid now turns to cast a glance at the 


1 There is a veiled reference here to the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood, of whom Khalid 
speaks with apparent respect, but without enthusiasm. 
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theocratic systems of government which are in power in ‘certain neigh- 
bouring countries’, which out of delicacy of feeling, he refrains from naming 
but which are all too easily recognizable. Here reactionary governments 
rule in the name of religion, by recourse to the most dreadful methods of 
terror and repression which remind one of the darkest periods of medieval 
times. In these States shackles, stocks, and chambers of horror are 
commonplace features and even the teaching of such an innocuous science 
as geography is banned as a despicable heresy. The spread of the plague is 
regarded as a ‘divine mercy’ which ought not to be combated. 

I do not propose to dwell here on the sinister picture of the theocratic 
State ‘model 1950’ which Khalid paints in such vivid colours. It is of 
course a spectacle which distresses most of the Arab intellectuals. The 
advocates of theocracy, however, are neither impressed nor intimidated by 
such outcries of indignation or protest. They continue to preach with the zeal 
of the first Muslim neophytes the timeless truth of Islam and the perennial 
validity and soundness of its legal and constitutional systems and dreaam— 
as one such advocate puts it—‘of the legions of young men who will rise to 
wage a holy war for the sake of God, staking their property and their lives 
and convinced that the glory is God’s, His Apostle’s and the Believers’ 
alone’. Even a bare list of the works of these apologetic writers would 
take too much space. In general, their arguments are devoid of originality 
and are not even of the same literary or intellectual quality as the works 
of the classical authors of a thousand years ago. What is particularly 
astonishing is their utter lack of any sense of history and their disregard 
of all the intellectual and political forces which are at work in the world 
of Islam today. As an instance I would mention Islam and Social Justice, 
written by Sayid Qutb,1 from which the above quotation was taken and 
which appeared recently—how recently it is difficult to say, as the only 
date which appears between the two covers of this lengthy book is 15 July 
1099, the date of the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders. In restating 
the Islamic argument for theocracy, the author is not willing to recognize 
even the legitimate nuances, which perfectly orthodox authors such as 
Ibn Khaldun, who wrote at the end of the fourteenth century, were willing 
to recognize. The only aim of these apologists seems to be the restoration 
of Islam in an unadulterated form, exactly as it was left by its founder 
thirteen centuries ago, as though ‘no water had flowed under the bridge of 
history’. In this restoration, they are convinced, lies the remedy to all the 
ills which afflict Islam and the world today. 

1 Discussed in a review by Mr N. Ziadeh, in Middle East Journal, Autumn 1951, p. 505. 
A systematic refutation of Khalid’s revolutionary thesis, written by a fellow-Azharite, 
Mohammed al-Ghazzali, appeared in 1950 and was translated into English for the American 


Council of Learned Societies, Washington, in 1953, under the title Our Beginning in Wisdom. 
In it the author simply reaffirms the traditional thesis of conservative Islam. 
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Session in 1955 will decide to call a General Conference to consider pro- 

posals for revision of the United Nations Charter, and that its decision 
will receive the necessary support in the Security Council to make it effec- 
tive. The firmly expressed desire of the Government of the United States 
to bring this about, the warm support of a number of lesser States, and the 
general attitude shown by a majority of delegates at the Eighth Assembly 
to the prospect of such a conference, both in plenary meetings and in the 
Sixth Committee, would seem to justify this assumption. 

The subject of this article concerns another attempt to read the near 
future, supported by rather scattered evidence, but at least as reasonable as 
the first : namely, that if such a conference is held in 1956 it will find itself 
debating the merits of the ‘one State, one vote’ rule in the General 
Assembly (Article 18. i.). The United States delegation will certainly 
arrive prepared to discuss this question. It was one of the ‘six important 
issues’ named by the Secretary of State in his evidence early this year 
before the first public session of the Sub-Committee set up by the United 
States Senate to consider Charter Revision. In the words of one report, 
Mr Dulles ‘raised the question of the fairness of each member having an 
equal vote in the General Assembly, and asked whether there should not 
be instead some form of weighted voting, thereby preventing countries 
that were unable to assume serious military or financial responsibilities 
themselves from putting those responsibilities on others’ .? 

This might be dismissed as merely the personal opinion of Mr Dulles, 
recalling his published views on the subject some four years ago,? were 
there not a logical connexion between the persistent American policy in 
support of raising the status and increasing the responsibilities of the 
General Assembly in order to circumvent obstruction in the Security 
Council, and American anxiety over the weakness of their State’s voting 
strength in that body. Whatever may be the theoretical merits of the 


|: is now reasonably probable that the General Assembly at its Tenth 


1 A second article on ‘The Need for a New Approach’ will appear in a later issue of this 
Journal. 


s Patty News, February—March 1954 (Federal Union, 20 Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C.2), p. 3 
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‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution and of the general policy of which it is a 
part, any repetition of the American experiences in handling the Korean 
collective security action would bring a renewed and more politically 
dangerous outcry from the American public against what was then called 
‘back-seat driving’ by States who supported their votes with ambulances 
or nothing at all. Moreover, it is difficult to build up the Assembly’s 
authority in one sphere without building it up in others, and a determined 
Assembly can work wonders with Article 10. Mr Dulles chose his words 
with care, for we do not have to look much further than the debates on the 
proposed United Nations Fund for Economic Development, and past 
variations on this theme, to see why he coupled ‘financial responsibilities’ 
with military ones, as reasons for weighting votes. Rich States, like rich 
men, have to be careful not to promote a situation in which ‘the rich pay 
all the taxes and the poor pass all the laws’. 

British statesmen can be relied upon to connect the Assembly’s per- 
sistent tendency to increase its responsibilities with the question of its 
representational and voting rules, if the Americans do not do so, should any 
pressures be exerted in the 1956 Conference to enlarge the Assembly’s 
rights and duties in matters concerning trust and non-self-governing 
territories. Yet it does not take much political perception to see that this 
is very likely to happen; indeed, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, has already made clear that he considers it ought to 
happen. He undoubtedly spoke for a large body of Asian, Arab, and Latin 
American interests when he recently observed, in the context of a speech 
referring to Charter Revision, that the ‘major drawback in the United 
Nations as at present constituted, was its inability fully to appreciate the 
aspirations of colonial peoples’.1 Hence, a repetition may be expected 
of the British reactions to the passage by the Fourth Assembly of ten 
resolutions which the European ‘colonial’ Powers in the main opposed 
unsuccessfully as unjustified or irresponsible intrusions into their affairs. 
It was then that Sir Hartley Shawcross declared, on his return to Britain, 
that ‘some day it might be necessary to devise a weighted form of voting 
which gave each member State a voting strength in the Assembly consonant 
with its real influence in world affairs’.2 And The Times undoubtedly ex- 
pressed an opinion shared by many responsible British officials when it 
took that occasion to condemn once more, and not for the last time, the 
Assembly’s pretence to be a world legislative body, and to criticize as 
irresponsible its behaviour over Palestine, the former Italian Colonies, and 
non-self-governing territories in general, while at the same time relating 
these incompetences to its system of voting and representation.? Those 
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1 India News, 6 March 1954. 

2 The Times, 12 December 1949. 

3 See The Times leader on ‘Majorities’, 13 December 1949; also leader on ‘International 
Lawyers’, 27 July 1950. For a recent example of its general attitude, note leader on ‘The 
Wider Issue’, 15 September 1953, where it is concerned with ‘the inflated idea that the 
United Nations is a world government, wielding power aiid authority over the affairs of 
every country’. 
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who agree with The Times on this matter would probably prefer the 
Assembly to change its behaviour rather than its constitution, but I am 
concerned here only to note that if the former appears to be getting out of 
hand in 1956, there will be a demand that the latter be seriously recon- 
sidered. 

For these and other reasons, we can judge that the Netherlands delegate 
to the United Nations, Dr Daniel Van Balluseck, when announcing in 
August 1953 that his government intended to put the question of prepara- 
tion for Charter Revision on the Eighth Assembly’s agenda, was justified 
in anticipating ‘that one suggestion that might be brought forward was 
the institution of weighted votes in the Assembly, which would give the 
larger countries more say than the smaller ones’.1 His message may have 
been tuned to the American ear, as he was speaking to a press conference 
in New York, but it would be fairer to assume that he was reading some 
signs of the times. 


It is, however, one thing to foresee that this controversial question will 
soon become the subject of public international debate, and quite another 
to anticipate the form and outcome of that debate. During the past eight 
years we have seen many signs that various States are discontented with 
the present rule of equality in the Assembly, but no signs that any known 
alternative principle is likely to prove more acceptable. No frank, public 
discussion on possible substitutes has yet taken place between govern- 
ments, either in the United Nations or elsewhere, such as would indicate 
how they are thinking or are likely to think on the positive aspects of this 
question. Moreover, this silence of statesmen is no accident; they are not 
prepared to discuss this matter publicly unless they have to, and then only 
at the latest possible moment. 

The major reason for this caution was given many years ago by David 
Hunter Miller, when he advised President Wilson to drop out of his plan 
for a future League of Nations his democratic version of Smuts’s original 
‘panel’ system of differentiation, on the grounds that ‘nothing can be 
imagined as much more likely to cause discord than an attempt to have 
some thirty or forty States classify themselves’.? The fact is that when 
States adopt the principle of legal equality in international organization, 
they at least know where they are; it leads them along a predictable and 
familiar path to the adoption of certain logical corollaries. But when they 
reject it, no automatic agreement on a principle of inequality follows; 
instead, a political struggle between ‘unequals’ starts up, in the form of a 
search for a new principle. The intensity of this struggle, which breeds 
conflict at the best of times, is in direct proportion to the importance of the 
powers proposed for the international organization concerned. It was only 
when the Public International Unions began persistently to try to organize 


1 New York Times, 21 August 1953. 
2D. Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant (New York, Putnam, 1928), vol. 1, 
p. 146. Smuts proposed that the great Powers should in the first instance do the classifying. 
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world communications and other sinews of power of modern States, and 
when, at the same time, the great European Powers began seriously to 
discuss limiting war and organizing peace through permanent institutions, 
that this question of weighted voting became a matter of real concern to 
practical men of politics and law. The search for a franchise rule of 
inequality, with which we are concerned here in a special context, started 
in the perceptive minds of James Lorimer and others some seventy years 
ago. Since then its discussion has always led to heated debate when an 
organization wielding authority in a politically important sphere has been 
under consideration. In the case of the General Assembly, whose unpre- 
dictable moral authority is always likely to cause quite considerable 
political troubles for many States, the Powers most likely to press for 
organized inequality have most reason to fear not only the intensity of the 
unavoidable battle, but the form it will take. 

These Powers are leaders of unsteady alliances, and of even more 
delicately held together associations of sensitive States, whose cohesion 
could ill stand a debate involving invidious comparisons. The problem of 
keeping unequal States in harness has already shown its capacity to breed 
distrust within these associations; NATO, where formal equality is over- 
come by sensible, makeshift devices based on the principle of inequality of 
representation, has not had an altogether easy passage so far; in the pro- 
posed and established organs of ‘United Europe’, France and Germany 
are wisely and deliberately doing their arithmetic so that, whatever the 
function of the body, their representation on it is coming out equal; and 
the studied practice of equality in all the gatherings of the sovereign 
members of the British Commonwealth, not to mention those of most 
pan-American organizations and of the new Balkan Alliance, shows how 
warily wise men feel they must tread in this field. With so much evidence 
that the subject is full of dynamite, foreign offices in the democratic world 
will continue to discourage any premature lighting of the fuse. 

Such great Powers also are no doubt embarrassed by the fact that 
they might well be left in the position of being the chief advocates of the 
weighting of their own votes. Such a situation is delicate; and they may 
prefer to say in less public places the words of the Persian prince who, 
according to Herodotus, rejected Athenian democracy with the argument: 
‘Let those stand for Democracy who wish ill to Persia; but let us choose a 
company of the best men and invest these with power. For we ourselves 
shall be of that company’. 


It is when we turn from the official to the unofficial scene, and consider 
the views of scholars, journalists, politicians, and others who have written 
or spoken on this question in recent years, that we find some guidance to- 
wards understanding the nature of the problems that must be faced by 
governments when considering this issue in the near future. Taking their 
findings as a whole, their verdict on the probability of discovering an 
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internationally negotiable alternative to the present rule of equality in the 
General Assembly is a pessimistic one. That rule is widely and variously 
condemned in these circles as ‘obsolete’, ‘absurd’, ‘unjust’, or ‘quite 
indefensible’; but the criteria used for such judgements prove more 
serviceable as weapons of destruction than as tools for the construction of 
a substitute principle deemed acceptable to the present members of the 
United Nations. 

Many authorities on international law and organization indicate a 
negative verdict by not even considering the question when writing on 
problems closely associated with it. Others draw attention to criticism of 
the rule of equality in the Assembly, and note that ‘some form of weighted 
voting’ is an obvious alternative to it, but avoid following this up with any 
investigation of their own, either immediately or elsewhere.1 While some, 
undoubtedly speaking for many of the above, are quite explicit ; they look 
into the matter, and find no good reason to believe that the General 
Assembly is ready to accept any modifications to its voting or representa- 
tional rules. “To introduce weighted voting will be next to impossible’ # 
was the opinion given by J. L. Brierly to a Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations Association, which virtually agreed with him, after considering 
several propositions to the contrary. Similarly, Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
engaging in an unofficial investigation into the question, gave to the 1950 
London Conference of the International Bar Association his considered 
verdict that ‘the principle of ‘‘one State, one vote’’ seems irreplaceable, as 
it would not be practical politics to work out an acceptable system of 
weighted voting’.* The Association passed a resolution recommending 
further study of the problem, but four years have passed without any- 
thing emerging that would indicate that Sir Hartley’s opinion is not widely 
shared by its members. The Committee of the International Law Associ- 
ation on the Review of the Charter of the United Nations published a 
report for the consideration of the Association’s Edinburgh Conference in 
1954 in which no recommendation on weighted voting was even suggested.* 

This is not the whole picture. But before I take into account a more 
fertile, if not more immediately hopeful, part of it, it is necessary to make 
clear that the above ‘negative verdict’ is essentially the result of political 
judgements, not of troubles in the field of jurisprudence or elsewhere. The 
hard core of the problem, the chief cause of bafflement, is the need to dis- 
cover an acceptable formula; that is, one negotiable in the present General 


1 See L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, The Charter of the United Nations (London, 
Stevens for London Institute of World Affairs, 1949), p. 188; Clyde Eagleton, International 
Government, new ed. (New York, Ronald Press, 1948), pp. 195 and 322 n.; Eugene Chase, 
The United Nations in Action (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 66. 

2 Unpublished MS., Sub-Committee on Charter Amendment, 1950. United Nations 
Association, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 

* Sir Hartley Shawcross, The Constitutional Structure of the United Nations, Paper No. 1, 
International Bar Association London Conference, 1950. (MS. from International Law 
Association, Temple, London, E.C.4.) 

4 Report of the Committee on the Review of the Charter of the United Nations, Edin- 
burgh Conference, 1954. International Law Association, London. 
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Assembly of the United Nations, not in any hypothetical future order of 
world society or in an exclusive section of it. The focusing of this seventy- 
year-old search on this particular society at this time makes it uniquely 
difficult, because the society itself can alone provide the principles and 
hypotheses upon which the student must work. And they may not be 
there within it in a form that allows any solution. The student can do no 
more than try to discover whether fruitful agreements do exist by examin- 
ing the political interests and purposes of its members, the logic of the 
means each adopts to achieve them, their individual attitudes and values, 
and much else, while at the same time using lessons learned from the 
common stock of relevant international and national experiences to help 
him to discover a formula that may both fit the common purposes and 
harmonize with the common principles that he finds during his examina- 
tion. 

It would, indeed, be much easier for the student if he could apply his 
own, or some ready-made, hypotheses without waiting on international 
society, and could consider his task completed on the production of a 
voting formula acceptable to himself and his friends, or to his nation and 
its friends. The baffled expert is often criticized for not doing this; but he 
desists not because it is too difficult, as some who offer him legal aid seem 
to suggest, but too easy. Any competent international lawyer can produce 
a ‘perfect’ weighted voting proposal over a quiet week-end ; and some have. 
Conversely, he may be criticized for advocating, when he is but discovering, 
an unjust or illegal formula; but he must take the ethics he deems are 
accepted in the society concerned; the acceptance of the formula will make 
it legal; and it will not be accepted unless it is useful to the States con- 
cerned. The doctrine of equality has survived, despite its destruction in so 
many text-books, because it has been found useful to both large and small 
States, sometimes for very different reasons, but always for solid reasons of 
politics. A formula for organizing inequality within the General Assembly 
will have to be judged equally useful if it is to be accepted. 

It may be, as some writers suggest, that the object of the search can 
be achieved by other means than the drafting of an acceptable weighted 
voting rule. But I wish to investigate that proposition later, in the light of 
what may be learned from the efforts of those who have regarded the 
discovery of such a ruleas all-important. If we examine the main avenues 
of their search, and discover why these paths have been judged by many 
to have led them into ‘impractical politics’, then will be the time to con- 
sider whether the fault, if there be one, lies with the avenues chosen or 
with some serious misconceptions underlying their approach to the 
problem. 

One cannot, however, examine this search without taking into account 
what I have referred to earlier as the more ‘fertile’ element involved in it. 
A great many vigorous, helpful, and ingenious formulae and detailed sys- 
tems of weighted voting or representation designed for a world assembly 
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have been produced by persons not in such bondage to the time factor as 
those whose pessimistic findings I have noted. There are degrees of self- 
emancipation among these writers; some keep close to the facts of inter- 
national life, others produce proposals of which one could fairly say, in Sir 
Lewis Namier’s words, ‘it is possible to believe anything so long as the 
question is not asked how it could come to be, or how it could work’; but 
all have in common the legitimate attitude that they are prepared for their 
chosen formula to be a proposition for future consideration, if it is not 
acceptable to the United Nations today. This makes them feel that it is 
worth while to search thoroughly along paths which many desert through 
too close a regard for immediate international probabilities, and conse- 
quently they show what vague formulae look like when accurately 
worked out in terms of seats or votes. Hence, those students who are 
concerned with immediately practical politics are able to judge these 
formulae more confidently. What is equally important for our purposes 
here, these more emancipated students search along the same avenues as 
the others. They clarify much, therefore, that I wish now to consider, and 
do not necessitate a separate investigation into their findings. 

No categorization in this rather tangled field can be perfect. But three 
different formulations of the ‘franchise’ needs of the General Assembly 
do emerge from the various studies that have been made in recent years. 
The first is that States should possess votes or seats in the General Assemby 
in proportion to their overall ‘ability to play a part in world affairs’. The 
second, that the same should be in direct proportion to their sheer political 
power, which is their real and potential fighting strength. The third, that 
the same should be in proportion to population. Let us take these in turn. 


The object of the search started by the first formulation of the 
Assembly’s needs is clear enough. It is considered both equitable and 
sound politics that a State’s share in making General Assembly decisions 
should be in proportion to its capacity to promote the purposes which the 
Assembly was established to serve. ‘Power must be commensurate with 
responsibility’ is the guiding principle. John Foster Dulles defines the 
‘capacity’ that must on this account be measured as ‘ability to play a part 
in world affairs’, while others call it ‘fitness to govern’, ‘political impor- 
tance’, ‘ability to contribute to world order and progress’, or ‘fitness to 
undertake responsibility’. These definitions are sufficiently comprehensive 
for those who make them to feel that they are generally agreed on the 
nature of the ‘capacity’ in question. It is assumed to be obvious, because 
the effects of its unequal possession are manifest in the present ‘mental 
weighting’ of votes in the Assembly, and in the way in which the work of 
the Assembly is held up every four years when one of its greatest Member 
States has a Presidential Election, involving a possible change in national 
policy. Surely, it is argued, criteria can be discovered by which these 
generally recognized differences of capacity can be accurately measured. 
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What is interesting is the extensive area of agreement that prevails 
when criteria for carrying out this measurement are considered. A fairly 
representative selection runs like this: ‘Population, natural and industrial 
resources, production, ability to contribute to world orderand progress, and 
such other factors as the General Assembly may deem relevant’, ‘popula- 
tion, economic importance, etc.,’? ‘population, trade, and production’,® 
‘numbers, area of territory, production (particularly industrial), and 
amount of education’,* and so on. It will be seen, however, that the in- 
tangibles, often hidden in an ‘etc.,’ or ‘other factors’, are not as generally 
accepted as the tangibles. This becomes clearer when their authors have 
to decide the proportion of weight that should be given to each of them, 
because ‘population’ alone emerges as a criterion that takes into account 
other considerations than those of sheer political power. Thus a debate 
breaks out that centres on how much weight should be given to the ‘human 
factor’, and what appears to be agreed in the formula emerges as funda- 
mentally not agreed in real life. 

Louis Sohn, before he abandoned this form of calculation altogether 
and joined Grenville Clark as an advocate of using the criterion of popula- 
tion,® pointed out that though several calculations had been made by 
different authors, with different degrees of emphasis on the broadly agreed 
criteria, the results were encouragingly the same in terms of votes and 
seats in the Assembly.* His own calculations even came out near to those 
of Fremont Rider, who worked to the awe-inspiring principle that ‘national 
voting power should rest upon the relative sum total of the educational 
accomplishment of all the citizens of each country’,’? which he could only 
measure by treating education in quantitative terms. But the similarity 
of these results does not show that what is being measured must exist in 
some objective form. It only shows that the subjective interpretation of 
what it is, in a group of Western minds, is roughly the same. And that is 
not necessarily internationally negotiable. How unavoidably subjectivity 
comes in is illustrated by the efforts of other writers to avoid it by using 
the already internationally agreed formula by which financial responsi- 
bility is allotted within the United Nations, on the grounds that it measures 


1 Proposals for Amendment of the Charter of the United Nations, World Government 
Conference, Dublin, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 1945. (Printed and privately circulated by 
Dublin Conference Committee, 1946.) 

2 Proposals for United Nations Charter Revision, World Federal Government Conference, 
Copenhagen, 1953. (British Parliamentary Group for World Government, House of Com- 
mons, London, 1953.) 

3 Louis Sohn, ‘Weighting of Votes in an International Assembly’, American Political 
Science Review, vol. 38, December 1944. 

4 E. A. Mowrer, Challenge and Decision (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 250. 

5 Asin: Grenville Clark and Louis Sohn, Peace through Disarmament and Charter Revision 
(privately published July 1953 by the authors—Professor Sohn, Harvard University Law 
School, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. or to Mr Grenville Clark, Dublin, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A.). 

s ass Sohn, review of Fremont Rider’s book in The American Bar Association Journal, 
vol. 32, November 1946, pp. 759-60. 

7 Fremont Rider, The Great Dilemma of World Organization (New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1946), p. 31. 
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the relevant capacities of its members.! But they cannot know how the 
experts concerned really weight the various criteria before them, some of 
which are obviously not relevant to the question at all; and we may assume 
that they have looked at the end product, and thought it ‘reasonable’. 
This is what others do, when they do not go into the merits of rival criteria, 
but add them together or multiply them,? and recommend their formula 
on its merits only as the producer of a ‘reasonable’ end product. But this 
seeming victory is defeat; for where are the agreed criteria by which the 
United Nations is to determine what is reasonable? This ends the search 
at its beginning. 

What is the difficulty? The truth is that instead of looking at the 
Assembly today, and watching the purposes of its Members, which have 
given rise to the demand for weighted voting, these writers have sought 
to measure something that changes from purpose to purpose, function to 
function, and is several things, whose whole can never be the sum of its 
parts. They are trying to measure power unrelated to any particular pur- 
pose, which is impossible. And they do so, in fact, because the General 
Assembly is a multi-purpose body. Britain may want to reduce the votes 
of annoying anti-colonial States, but how can that weighting apply to a 
vote on Human Rights? Is there any actual relationship in the world 
today between the forces that would need measuring to determine weight 
in the sphere of economic capacities and needs, and those in the sphere 
of sheer military power? There may be, but it is not sound to assume there 
is, and always will be. In a dynamic world full of States unequally 
interested in the varied major purposes of the United Nations, it is im- 
possible to weight votes according to a non-existent general purpose. 

The fault lies in a failure carefully to examine the effects of the absence 
of proper differentiation of function within the United Nations. This 
search has run into the realm of ‘impractical politics’ because its authors 
have sought to measure a mythical general capacity, instead of isolating 
the major purposes that have caused States to raise the question of 
weighted voting, and examining how each of these can be achieved through 
organizing the differential participation of States in existing or newly 
fashioned organs of the United Nations. In short, a new approach altogether 
is called for, as search along this particular avenue has rightly ended in 
failure. 


Few students of this question set out deliberately to measure political 
power in terms of war potential as a basis of weighted representation in the 


1H. R. G. Greaves, ‘International Voting Procedures’, Political Quarterly, vol. 18, no. 4, 
1947. Also William Rappard, in the symposium, Foundations for World Order (University 
of Denver Press, 1949), p. 188. An earlier, more detailed, version, using the League of 
Nations’ budgetary formula, is in Lord Davies, Problem of the 20th Century, 2nd ed. (London, 
Benn, I 

a hey 34). Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett’s proposed composite formula put before the 
Sub-Committee on Charter Amendment, United Nations Association, London, 1950 (un- 
published). 
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General Assembly. Edgar Mowrer is an exception; he sets out apparently 
in the company of those measuring what we have just considered but, in 
using criteria very like theirs, he is bent on measuring potential fighting 
strength. His argument is that ‘in a political situation only that kind of 
importance counts which can, when necessary, be translated into power’.! 
But power cannot be measured with the accuracy he confidently asserts. 
Power is local, and its pattern changes from one danger spot to another, 
with questions of logistics, nationalism, and much else making it impos- 
sible for any voting allocation to record accurately or in time its changing 
distribution in the real life of international politics. The idea of exchanging 
a fight for a vote could only apply to States who are prepared to turn every 
political quarrel into a war, and all wars into global wars; and these are 
just the States, just the mental attitudes, that make an exact system of 
weighted voting in this sphere unacceptable. Before 1940, would any 
reasonable criteria have revealed on paper what the Battle of France 
revealed on the ground? And, if revealed, would it have been ‘negoti- 
able’? 

This consideration has implications for more plans than Edgar 
Mowrer’s, because many writers really set out to measure military power 
when they start with the hypothesis, which is prevalent, that one object 
of weighted voting in the Assembly should be to enable the great Powers 
to accept the Assembly’s verdict on matters affecting the maintenance of 
peace by so arranging things that they cannot be ‘swamped’ by the small 
Powers. They therefore make sure that the total great Power vote is well 
above the total small Power vote. But great Powers have never really 
been afraid of being ‘swamped’ by small Powers; they are afraid of each 
other; the voting they disregard is that which rallies small Power votes 
of any size in such a way that the real balance of power is hidden. They 
dislike being outvoted where they cannot be outfought, and this is not 
overcome just by making the total great Power vote larger than that of the 
small Powers. It could be overcome by eliminating all but the great 
Powers from the General Assembly, which is another way of saying that 
the great Powers want to be alone. Their constant exclusive conferences 
show that. Hence, it would seem, that the only practical use of power 
criteria is for purposes of discovering who should be alone. Rough 
measurements could determine that, and the proper place to use them 
would be in the elections to the Security Council. 

Once again the cause of a false search is unwillingness to face the 
problem caused by an absence of differentiation of function within the 
United Nations. Such an absence may be politically necessary today ; this 
is not the place to go into that. But if it is necessary, a common-sense 
‘mental weighting’ of votes in the Assembly is preferable to any arrange- 
ment whereby all its Members’ votes are weighted according to military 
capacity, or where that is done half-heartedly as part of a process of 

1 E. A. Mowrer, Challenge and Decision, p. 248. 
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weighting them according to ‘political importance’ in a broader sense. No 
real international political problem would thereby be made easier to solve. 


Proposals for making representation in the General Assembly propor- 
tionate to the population of States are many, but the formula can be 
applied in so many different ways that an extraordinary variety of results 
has been obtained. One can, in fact, do almost anything with sliding 
scales, geometrical progression, imposition of ‘ceilings’, and so on, to bring 
about desired results—except actually to place a State with a large 
population below a State with a small one. If a single formula can be so 
used, it is not possible to argue for or against it unless one knows the 
particular purpose which any person adopting it wishes to achieve. 

Louis Sohn first used the ‘population’ factor alone when he proposed 
a Consultative Assembly for the United Nations, which would initially 
only manifest opinion on issues of international concern.! Its simplicity 
and its association with popular ideas of equity recommended it in this 
modest role. But this does not answer the problems of the present General 
Assembly, which does not want merely to manifest opinion, and is deeply 
concerned in political problems in which forces are at work that bear no 
relation, or very little, to the populations of the respective States. Powers 
would have be to taken away from the Assembly, rather than given to it, 
to prepare it to receive this kind of weighting. But the majority of plans 
that include weighting by population are of the kind that would turn the 
Assembly into a world parliament.? They are at the other end of the scale 
from ‘manifesting opinion’. Hence the real merits of the population 
criterion, which lie in the field of psychology, and are concerned with 
democratic symbolism and equity, are not used to recommend it where it 
best fits; the idea of a world parliament stifles the desire to find out where 
that place is or whether it could be created as part of a general reform of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Is it not possible that these proposals that use population measure- 
ments as a basis of representation in a General Assembly fulfilling the role 
of a world parliament distract attention from the real issues involved in 
Charter Revision in a larger sense? The heyday of their production was in 
1917-19.3 The spirit behind them, the beliefs and social purposes of their 
authors, which show them to be concerned with much more than mere 
voting devices, belong to that period. They were based, then, on the not 
unreasonable idea that with the victory of the ‘democracies’ all States 
would become democratic. This has not happened, and the General 


1 Louis Sohn, ‘Consultative Assembly of the United Nations’, American Bar Association 
Journal, vol. 35, October 1949, pp. 860-2. 

2 Grenville Clark and Louis Sohn, Peace through Disarmament and Charter Revision. 
Also, Plan A, Proposals for United Nations Charter Revision, World Federal Government 
Conference, Copenhagen, 1953 (above). 

3 Note the dates of the proposals analysed by Hans Wehberg, ‘Die Organisation der 
Staatengemeinscheft nach dem Kriege; Das Problem der wahren Reprasentation der Vélker’, 


Die Friedenswarte, Zurich, No. 2/3, 1944, pp. 49-79. 
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Assembly serves a society that is in large part undemocratic. The spirit 
behind the proposals can find no home in it, and the application of the 
‘population’ formula becomes spoiled by the attempt to apply it there. 
But these plans were also based on the theory that, when all States became 
democratic, representatives of the ‘people of the world’ could assemble in 
a world parliament, and run affairs as in national parliaments. We have 
since learned a great deal about why national parliaments work well, when 
they do. They depend upon well-organized political parties, national in 
scope and loyalty. We know much else in the field of sociology and political 
science that discourages the belief that it is only necessary to bring to- 
gether ‘peoples’ representatives’ from the four corners of the earth in an 
Assembly to ensure that they will develop a sense of community and work 
to majority rule. This knowledge should be applied to the problem we are 
here considering, as it seems fairly clear that world government, if it comes, 
will not produce the kind of Assembly envisaged. Proposals for weighting 
the General Assembly’s composition according to the population of States, 
together with those that go further and advocate direct elections to the 
Assembly of national delegates who are not responsible to their own 
parliaments, may not only be rendered temporarily unworkable by anti- 
democratic States, but may be based on a permanently unworkable idea. 
We must reconsider the validity of this idea, popularly accepted even where 
it is regarded as immediately impractical of achievement, before we can 
truly assess the merits of weighting the votes of States according to the 
size of their populations. 


July 1954 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


AMERICA, BRITAIN, AND RussIA: Their Co-operation and Conflict 1941-1946. 
By William Hardy McNeill. Foreword by Arnold Toynbee. London and 
New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1953. xviii-+819 pp. Maps. Index. (Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs 1939-1946. Ed. by Arnold Toynbee.) 9$”<6}”. 63s. 

Ir is doubtful whether this third volume in the wartime series of the Survey of 

International Affairs has as yet received at reviewers’ hands the full credit to 

which it is entitled. Mr McNeill has done a first-rate job, whose excellence fully 

vindicates the decision of Chatham House to go beyond our shores to find a 

historian of the ‘Grand Alliance’. It may be that the ‘Grand Alliance’ is at once 

too recent and tuo melancholy a memory for any historian of it to excite his 
public, unless his treatment be bizarre or prejudiced—and Mr McNeill’s is 
neither. We have all experienced some aspect of it at first hand and have read 
at any rate some proportion of the eye-witness accounts of what happened. 

Compared with earlier memoirists, Mr McNeill’s story is bound to seem second- 

hand; compared with those of later historians, his conclusions are bound to 

appear provisional. 

Yet there is already a greater body of published source material than anyone, 
save the most intensive student of this quinquennium, can possibly assimilate 
for himself, and there is already a series of valid conclusions to be drawn from a 
dispassionate survey of these heroic and tragic years. Thus the value of Mr 
McNeill’s book lies first of all in its careful examination and collation of all the 
existing, often discrepant, accounts of what actually occurred. The incomplete- 
ness of his sources is obvious; the Russians acknowledge no debt to Clio and 
Anglo-American writers still have stories to tell (e.g. Sir Winston Churchill 
whose Triumph and Tragedy was not available in time for use here). None the 
less there are enough manuscripts to warrant the attempt to establish a text, 
and Mr McNeill, like a good classical editor, has constructed a convincing whole 
out of necessarily inadequate parts. Secondly he has gone on to give us a com- 
mentary on the text. In bulk this is not large and it is often tucked away, like 
other good commentaries, in footnotes. But its quality is uniformly high. He 
has made a genuine attempt to rise above the parochial limits of the national 
viewpoint, British or American. This is not merely because he is generous, or 
even because he is just. It is because he has imagination and a wide range of 
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comprehension. Some of his interpretations may be proved wrong, but there are 


few of them that do not light up paths of enquiry that well repay further 
investigation. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RusstAN ComMuNISM. By John Plamenatz. London, 

Longmans, Green, 1954. xiv-+356 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 25s. 
THE first part of this book deals with the classical Marxist doctrine as this is 
what Mr Plamenatz means when he talks of ‘German Marxism’, and the second 
with its development in Russia, culminating in the victory of the Bolsheviks. 
The former is the more valuable of the two, and contains much acute criticism. 
But Mr Plamenatz’s sharp dissociation of Marxism from Russian Communism 
may leave the reader somewhat bewildered. He will learn that Marx’s philosophy 
was mere ‘patter’, that his economic theory was absurd, and that his doctrine 
of historical materialism (to which a central importance is rightly assigned) is a 
maze of contradictions. Nor will he feel disposed to rate the political theory any 
higher, since Mr Plamenatz justly points out that a proletarian revolution of the 
type Marx envisaged can never take place. Yet despite all this, he is to under- 
stand that Russian Communism is the perversion of what was a genuine con- 
tribution to the liberal tradition. When Marx talks of the destruction of the 
bourgeois State, of the ‘expropriation of the expropriators’, and of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, it is as a good democrat moved by righteous indignation ; 
but when Lenin, as his most faithful disciple, sets out to bring these things to 
pass, it will not do at all. 

Yet what do Lenin’s alleged distortions of Marxism amount to? The most 
important of them—that the revolution would take place in a backward and not 
in an industrialized country—was simply a rider to his theory that imperialism 
had changed the nature of capitalism. To crush the metropolitan countries is 
still the avowed goal, only it is more likely to be achieved by cutting the roots 
of the tree than by battering upon its trunk. As for Marx’s analysis, its object 
was to prove that revolution was inevitable, and that it would, logically, take 
place under certain conditions. It is true that he showed little disposition to 
revise it when pressed by the Narodnik leaders. Yet if, per impossibile, they had 
succeeded in launching a revolution, he would assuredly have supported it, 
just as he did the Commune which did not at all conform to the prescribed 
revolutionary pattern. He was no putschist, but had he been in a position to 
appreciate the situation in October 1917, he would have seen that there was at 
least a fair chance of bringing off a revolution that would destroy Tsarism, and it 
is exceedingly improbable that he would have counselled its indefinite post- 
ponement. Lenin did not turn him upside down, as Marx claimed to have done 
to Hegel, but applied his principles as far as he was able; and what was wrong 
was not simply that the principles were theoretically inadequate (though this 
indeed was true enough) but that they were mischievous, so that their applica- 
tion was bound to lead to trouble, as it has done. Western Europe escaped 
because by the end of the century revolutionary Marxism no longer made sense. 
But the Social-Democratic leaders were committed to it, and Mr Plamenatz 
admirably describes their predicament when they were challenged by Lenin, and 
the unfortunate consequences which resulted. 


R. N. CAaREw Hunt 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT: A Survey from the Inside. By Herbert 
Morrison. London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiii+363 pp. Tables. 
Index. x 52”. 21s. 

Wit this thoughtful survey of the political system from inside Mr Morrison 

enters the company of the select few among our leading statesmen, past and pre- 

sent, who have bequeathed to posterity their own picture of our machinery of 
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government in operation. It is of immeasurable importance that we should thus 
be enabled to see it through their eyes. Such a picture paints the reality as the 
mechanic himself finds it. Special value must attach to it when the writer has 
been for considerable periods Home Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Leader of the 
House of Commons and Deputy Prime Minister, and Lord President of the 
Council with special responsibility for research, information and the legislative 
and socialization programmes, not forgetting the earlier experience of Mr 
Morrison as Minister of Transport. 

The work opens with an admirable account of the working of the Cabinet. It 
deals with the system of committees and the functions of the various levels of 
ministers, from the now extinct ‘overlord’ down to the Parliamentary Secretary 
and the Parliamentary Private Secretary. Mr Morrison is particularly interest- 
ing and valuable in his account of the balance of power between the Government 
and Parliament. But he is perhaps a little complacent in his willingness to 
accept well-nigh everything in the way it works at present, even the fact that 
a minister’s normal working day may be, on his own showing, one of fifteen to 
eighteen hours. The thoughtful reader of his account of this is bound to ask 
himself whether the country can be long well served in leadership in a dangerous 
world by imprisoning its rulers in such a time-table. 

There is much in Mr Morrison’s book on legislative procedure, the changes 
instituted to make possible the Attlee Government’s programme, and on his own 
experience of the necessary dealings with both Houses. On the whole he is 
satisfied with things as they now are. 

He deals also at some length with the problems of public accountability in 
the socialized industries and of economic planning. Here his contribution is of 
particular weight and value and is clearly destined to become a work of reference 
on the subject. Finally he has an interesting chapter on the relationship be- 
tween ministers and civil servants. The book as a whole, though in no sense 
startling, throws a steady light on the recent working of the British system of 
government and will long continue to be a necessary guide for those who would 
understand it. 

H. R: G. GREAVES 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF Man: An Inquiry into Power Politics and World 
Government. By Frederick L. Schuman. London, Robert Hale, 1954. 
xv+51I0 pp. Index. 53”. 25s. 


In this book the author sets himself a double task with the single purpose of 
discovering the prospects of world government in the present condition of inter- 
national society. First, he examines the social forces that make for conflict or 
harmony in human politics, and explores their manifestations in today’s world 
of power struggles. Secondly, he gives a critical running commentary on the 
men and movements that are seeking to promote one kind or another of world 
order under these conditions. He understandably gives most attention to the 
ways, thoughts, and feelings of the peoples and rulers of the Super-Powers, the 
United States at the head of an ‘Atlantis Empire’, and the USSR of the ‘Scarlet 
Empire’, whose differences he fairly recognizes, but whose unhealthily similar 
‘fears and follies’ (p. 170) fill him with alarm and drive him to some rather un- 
balanced judgements. He is too near the scene of things, too emotionally en- 
tangled himself in the drama he describes, and a bit too undiscriminating in his 
trust of ‘the pioneers of the social sciences’ (p. ix) to whom he turns for help, to 
be able to master his natural tendency to exaggerate and generalize when he 
wants to drive home a point on which he feels strongly. But his faults help to 
make the book interesting and stimulating, and a useful guide to a wealth of 
relevant major and minor studies, from which he freely quotes with provocative 
effect. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 
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THE LAW OF FREEDOM AS THE REMEDY FOR WAR AND Poverty. Vols. 1 & 11. 
By Emil Korner. Introduction by Dr Alfred Amonn.. Trans. from the 
German by H. Leigh Farnell. London, Williams & Norgate, 1951. Vol. 1. 
xxiii+562 pp. 8?” Vol. 11. vi+668 pp. 8?” x52”. 21s. each volume. 


Ir is interesting to note that in the past fifty years the polarity of such terms as 
capitalism versus Communism has lost its sharpness of definition. The emphasis 
has undergone a change: the freedom of the individual stands against authori- 
tarian collectivism and the overriding influence of the State. 

Emil Korner’s book is a restatement of the basic liberal principles, of the 
political philosophy and economic theory of laissez-faire. Professor Korner is 
certainly well qualified for the stupendous task he sets himself. He is a pro- 
fessional economist who can also look back on many years of practical experience 
as financial director and advisor in the heavy industry of Czechoslovakia during 
the inter-war years. His work with the cumbersome title Das Frethettsgesetz als 
Mittel gegen Krieg und Armut appeared in 1950 and has now been well translated 
by H. Leigh Farnell. 

The first volume deals mainly with the relations between the individual and 
society in their political and economic aspects. He propagates the abolition of 
independent sovereign States which are to be substituted by a world State. 
Only in a really world-wide market can the theory of /aissez-faire solve economic 
problems. 

In the second volume Korner discusses a stable standard of economic value, 
a fixed minimum wage expressed in working hours of unskilled labour and 
variable maximum working time, a programme of avoiding unemployment, and 
a free rate of exchange in international trade. 

The work is handicapped by innumerable controversies and quotations 
among which are many from lesser known authorities, whereas such important 
writers as the Australian, J. Clark, and the American, T. Veblen, are not 
mentioned. 

This learned book is written in a very vivid, aggressive style which, however, 
unfortunately lacks conciseness. In spite of these few shortcomings the work 
is a valuable contribution to economic thought, and it is only to be regretted 
that the author has not discussed the problems of a mixed economy. 

H. F. Ganz 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND CoMMUNIST FartH. A Series of Studies by Members of 
the Anglican Communion. Ed. by D. M. Mackinnon. Introduction by the 
Bishop of Chichester. London, Macmillan, 1953. xii+-260 pp. Bibliog. 
8?" x 52". 21s. 

ELEVEN learned Anglicans provide essays on the subject of this book. Readers 
who expect to find here intellectual ammunition to support the Western Powers 
in their politics will be disappointed. The essays expound and compare Com- 
munist and Christian views on a number of topics; a central essay treats shortly 
the faith of the New Testament and effectively disposes of certain misunder- 
standings. 

The analysis of Marxism is dispassionate as befits treatment by academics, 
yet the unlearned may justifiably feel that in this careful approach there is 
something missing. It would be totally wrong to suggest that the writers do not 
feel the evil of Communism, for it is evident that they do; yet more than once 
the discussion provokes uneasy echoes of the rationalization of those Christians 
who collaborate with the Communist leaders behind the iron curtain; one is 
left with the feeling that it is thus that the martyrs may be betrayed. 

The failure of Christianity to get to grips with the intellectual needs of the 
age is rightly stressed, but the book seems to allow too much success to the 
Marxists, and to be too much influenced by the prevailing climate of British 
intellectual circles. It is doubtful whether the purity of Marxist dogma and its 
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social and political claims have many convinced adherents under actual Com- 
munist tyranny. 

" Professor Mackinnon in his concluding chapter puts many points into a 
. perspective which should be evident throughout the book but seems sometimes 
to be missing, namely, that of the moral evils of Communism in practice. 


. In short the writers make a stronger case for Marxism than is justified, but 

, in doing so they certainly err on the right side; for unless thinking Christians 

f appreciate its strength and appeal they are unlikely to be successful in providing 
the only alternative—a fully relevant Christianity freed from many of the 

P superstitions which cling to it from a bygone intellectual climate. 

H. M. WappAms 

e AGAINST THE STREAM: Shorter Post-War Writings 1946-52. By Karl Barth. 

of Ed. by Ronald Gregor Smith. London, SCM Press, 1954. 252 pp. Bibliog. 

Index. 83” x52”. 16s. 

i THE first of these papers is an excellent translation of the Swiss Protestant 

1 prophet’s Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde—what is usually termed 

f Church and State. It comprises some logical elaborations of New Testament 


teaching, interpreted in the light of the experiences gained in the opposition to 
Nazism of which the author was the chief protagonist in the academic sphere. 
The rest are more in the nature of piéces d’occasion, including talks on Modern 
, Youth, The Real Church, The Reformed Church behind the Iron Curtain, The 
i Christian Message and the New Humanism, The Jewish Problem, and Poverty. 
1 The first three of these were delivered in 1948 on a journey in Hungary to 
members of the Reformed Church who ‘have come to an agreement with the 
new régime and are directing all their energies towards the positive tasks of 
: their Church’; they are followed by an account for Swiss readers of this visit, 
: contrasted with the nationalistic fever Barth had found in Hungary in 1936— 
which he says is still cultivated by Roman Catholics there. There follows a 
| pungent criticism of Barth’s attitude to the Communist régime by his erstwhile 
; close collaborator Emil Brunner, who cannot understand that Barth, ‘who 
1 condemned so severely even a semblance of collaborationism on the part of the 
Church under Hitler, should now be. . . the spokesman of those who condemn 
not merely outward but even inward spiritual resistance’ (p. 113) to the totali- 
tarianism which is not brown but red. 

Barth’s reply is in essence the typically paradoxical assertion that it is not 
right for the Church to inveigh against ‘the East’, because there is not the same 
temptation to Christians in the West to bow the knee to this Baal as there was to 
Hitler. ‘When the Church witnesses it moves in fear and trembling, not with 
the stream but against it’ (p. 116). : 

While we may admire many shrewd criticisms of ‘Western’ society, there 
will be other readers besides Brunner who will wonder whether Barth would not 
move more strongly against the political stream now flowing in Hungary if he 
were to take up permanent residence beyond the iron curtain, or if that stream 
were to flow over into Switzerland. One recalls that his opposition to Hitler 
started in the sphere of religion, but ended with service in the Swiss Home Guard. 

H. P. KIncpon 


Ver) 


‘ Tue Kincsuip oF Curist: The Story of the World Council of Churches. By 
‘ G. K. A. Bell (Bishop of Chichester). London, Penguin Books, 1954. 
181 pp. 7” 4}”". 2s. 

THE Bishop of Chichester gives in this book an account of the movement to- 
wards Christian unity, particularly during the last fifty years. In doing so he 
describes the development of the World Council of Churches, an organization 
inaugurated in 1948, and shows the importance of its work in connexion with 
international affairs, the race question, and the refugee problem. a 
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THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE. Ed. by Géte Hedenquist. Introduction 
by the Rt Rev. Bishop Stephen Neill. London, Edinburgh House Press, 
1954. 212 pp. Index. 8}?”x5#". ros. 6d. F 


Tuis book is a symposium intended to enlighten Jews about the Christian 
Church and at the same time ‘to give knowledge and arouse interest in the local 
churches about the Christian approach to the Jews’. It would have been of 
greater value if it had at the same time set forth to explain in some degree or 
another Judaism to Christian readers, and thus followed in the path of the 
Council of Christians and Jews whose mission it is, in brief, to explain Christian- 
ity to the Jews and Judaism to the Christians. Perhaps this was the purpose 
of the sponsors of the volume, for as we are told more than once, the contributors 
consist of ‘distinguished Jews as well as Christians’. But only one of the con- 
tributors is a Jew in any of the many senses of the term, and he, although he 
is wrongly described as a former Chief Rabbi of Berlin, would not claim to be 
representative of the main Jewish point of view. On the other hand the other 
contributors, all Christians, are almost without exception more or less actively 
engaged in missionary work among the Jews. The book reads as if it were 
intended to narrow the chasm between sincere adherents of Judaism and 
Christianity, but it is not likely to have any appreciable success. 
A. M. HyAmMson 


RACE RELATIONS 


CoLouR PREJUDICE IN Briratn: A Study of West Indian Workers in Liverpool, 
1941-1951. By Anthony H. Richmond. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1954. xii+184 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Founded by Karl Mannheim. Ed. 
by W. J. H. Sprott.) 8?” 52”. 18s. 

Tuts book represents the application to a particular problem of colour prejudice 
in England of sociological techniques which have been used successfully for 
similar purposes in the United States. Its success, which is undeniable, is asso- 
ciated with the fact that the area of research was strictly circumscribed, being 
limited to a group of some 350 West Indians who came to Great Britain in 
1941-3. Moreover the circumstance that they came under the auspices of an 
official scheme sponsored by the Colonial Office and administered by the Ministry 
of Labour has meant that data, statistics, case records, and, above all, detailed 
reports on individuals by experienced welfare workers provided the author with 
the material for an interesting study. He has used his opportunities with skill 
and understanding and the result is a valuable book. 

Although the immigrants in question were all selected volunteers for in- 
dustrial work in England, they were sufficiently diverse in technical skill, 
physical characteristics, geographical and environmental origin, and occupation 
to enable judgements to be made of general application, and although some of 
the conclusions are necessarily uncomfortable, there are also some signposts 
towards constructive action. 

Among many interesting or surprising points made there may be mentioned 
that—by contrast with the United States—no machinery exists in Great Britain 
by which a negro can obtain redress if he suffers unjust discrimination; that the 
most successful non-discriminatory influence was the trade unions, that the 
community centre for these and other workers which it was attempted to run in 
Liverpool was, in spite of great efforts, a failure; that on the whole the approach 
of the Churches to this problem was an irritant rather than the reverse; that lack 
of education among white people about Britain’s colonies and overseas territories 
is conspicuous and a major factor in mutual friction. There is a very detailed 
account of some police court proceedings following racial clashes which is 
dramatically fascinating if also deeply disturbing. 

But perhaps the most encouraging thing in the book is the illustration it 
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gives of the intelligent and wholly successful work of the Ministry of Labour’s 
officials, which proves that bias can be removed, that effective adjustment can be 
brought about, and that sagacious administration of racial problems is not a 
lost art. 


R. O. WILBERFORCE 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE RACIAL PROBLEM. By Visser ’t Hooft. 
Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1954.. 70 pp. Bibliog. (The Race Ques- 
tion and Modern Thought.) 83” 5}". 40 cents. 2s. Frs. 100. 

THE General Secretary of the World Council of Churches divides his booklet into 

two parts, the facts, and the issues. A short introduction and historical back- 

ground are followed by brief accounts of the relationship of the Churches to race 
in the United States, the Union of South Africa, and National Socialist Germany. 

Reference is made to ways in which something is being done in'the United States 

to make the Church inter-racial now; to the attitudes of English-speaking, Dutch 

Reformed, and Bantu Churches respectively in South Africa; and to the struggles 

of the Confessional Church in Germany against anti-Semitism. 

All the Churches associated in the Ecumenical Movement, Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox, are involved in the issues of interracial relationship 
whether in Asia, Africa, or other parts of the world. Ecumenical conferences 
since 1928, when the International Missionary Council met in Jerusalem, have, 
therefore, studied the subject. Their pronouncements are noted. 

In discussing the issues, the author outlines the Christian concept of race; 
the theory and practice which may become one if the Church ‘simply obeys 
, the marching orders which it has received’ (p. 62); the question of Ethnic 
f pee ; and the future task of destroying the racial barriers that today divide 

mankind, 


E. EASTMAN 


ArFrica: The Racial Issue. Ed. by Joan Coyne MacLean. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1954; Glasgow, W. & R. Holmes. 198 pp. Map. (The Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 26. No. 1.) 72"x5}". $1.75. 138. 3d. 

, For anyone who knows nothing about Africa and wants to start reading 

now, here is a synopsis. There are sections on The Problems of a Continent, 

British East Africa, The Union of South Africa, Central African Federa- 

tion, Approaches to Self-Government, The Belgian Congo and French Africa 

(but nothing about the Portuguese territories), each with two pages of intro- 

| duction by the editor and three or four articles chosen from The Saturday 

Review, Foreign Affairs, or The New Yorker. It is good live journalism, and the 

articles are well selected to give a picture of the whole from varied points of 


view. There is a useful short bibliography. Piitiw Widow 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE FUTURE OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: Political Implications of 
| Economic Development. By Eugene Staley. Foreword by Stacy May. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xvi+410 pp. Map endpapers. 
Index. 83” x6". $5. 36s. 
THE main theme of this book is the role of economic development in the world 
strategy of the Communist Powers and of the West. Dr Staley calls into question 
the belief that if living levels can be raised in poor countries other good things 
will come automatically, such as progress in democracy, more peaceful inter- 
national attitudes, and rejection of Communism. He argues that while the 
pioneering innovations on which our industrial system rests were made in an 
atmosphere of growing freedom, and would not have been possible otherwise, 
late-comers in industrialization can modernize their economies by borrowing 
ideas from abroad, and this can take place in an authoritarian atmosphere just as 
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well as in a democratic one. Communist policies of development actually have 
certain advantages, at least if one thinks merely of the mechanics or the speed of 
the process. Dr Staley also reminds us that Communism in ‘backward’ coun- 
tries appeals as much to the desire for status and respect as to needs of the poor. 
Its drive is powerful, and there is no measure which, taken singly, could meet 
this threat. A purely military approach is futile. It is partly a question of 
rendering aid which in order to be effective must be substantial (the more so as 
the motivations of democracy require for their sustenance more in the way of 
tangible benefits than a totalitarian system needs to provide). It is also a ques- 
tion of assisting in internal reforms, and there are some very knotty political 
problems there. Dr Staley is convinced that a good deal can be done, but the 
reader who follows the argument (which is sepported by substantial evidence) 
will find that it is all rather more complex than popular discussions present it. 
The book is well written, thoughtful, and informative. Kurr Manni 
SPECIAL StuDy ON SocrAL ConpiTIons: Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Summaries and Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary- 
General during 1952. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 
v+270 pp. Tables. 9”x6”". $2. 15s. Sw. frs. 8. 
BEsIDES a summary of the ‘Review of Social Conditions in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories’ approved by the U.N. General Assembly in December 1952, this 
volume contains the studies prepared by the Secretariat as a basis for that re- 
view, and forming part of the annual series containing ‘Summaries and analyses’ 
of the information supplied by the Administering Members in accordance with 
Chapter x1 of the Charter. The fifty or so territories thus arbitrarily isolated 
for consideration are of course much too heterogeneous for such a study to yield 
any conclusions unless framed in terms of such generality as to be either obvious 
or meaningless, perhaps all the more so when the subject for study is social | 
conditions. Some useful information is, however, to be found here on such topics 
as Race Relations, Housing, Family and Child Welfare, Public Health, and 
Peasant Settlement, though most of it is, inevitably, not easily comparable as 
between territories. (This is not, incidentally, to be interpreted as a request for 
the ‘processing’ of the data into allegedly internationally comparable units.) 
The main value of this study is that of an up to date bibliographical guide to 
published sources of information on the subjects with which it is concerned. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE STATE OF FooD AND AGRICULTURE 1953. PART 11. Longer Term Prospects. 
Rome, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954. iv+-83 pp. Charts. Tables. Map. 11” 84”. 5s. 

FOLLOWING a resolution of the Sixth FAO Conference in November 1951, 
governments were asked to provide estimates of agricultural production in or 
around 1950-7. A comprehensive review of the estimates and related informa- 
tion has now been prepared to show thecontributions which national programmes 
for agriculture ‘have made and will make to meeting the world’s increasing need 
for food and other essential agricultural products’ (p. 1). Production trends in 
each region and in the world as a whole are set out in the first chapter. The 
second considers production of each major commodity group, and, for some 
groups, the related international trade forecasts. The third chapter calls atten- 
tion to technical and economic obstacles to achievement of some of the produc- 
tion forecasts. 

The estimates suggest that by 1956-7 in the world, excluding the USSR, 
Eastern Europe, and China, the production of food will be 34 per cent greater 
than during the late nineteen-thirties, whereas the human population will be 
30 per cent greater. Food production per caput will thus be 4 per cent greater 
than pre-war. The comparable percentages in the various regions are signifi- 
cantly very variable—North America plus 15 per cent; Latin America, no 
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change; Oceania, minus 11 per cent; north west and south Europe together, 
plus 6 per cent; the Near East, plus 13 per cent; the Far East excluding China, 
minus Io per cent. 

Some of the estimates are based on hope rather than on careful forecasting. 
‘In the underdeveloped regions technical programmes are probably inadequate 
to achieve the production increases envisaged in the targets and estimates’. 
Also, ‘considerable shifts in emphasis and realignment of investment may be 
desirable; and finally . . . economic conditions may have a major influence on 
the rate of implementations of the technical programmes and achievement of 
the 1956-7 objectives’ (p. 62). 

It may indeed be useful also to note that if comprehensive estimates of the 
trends of per caput supplies and consumption of agricultural products had been 
made in the nineteen-twenties they would have given no substantial indication 
of the sweeping general price changes of the nineteen-thirties. 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


THE Limits OF THE Eartu. By Fairfield Osborn. London, Faber, 1954. 175 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 53". ras. 6d. 
THE author is an American writer already known to readers through an earlier 
book, Our Plundered Planet (1948), in which he severely deprecated the reckless 
using up of the earth’s natural resources during the present century. In this new 
volume he discusses the relationships between the inhabitants of a country and 
its resources, starting with the thesis that nations and cultures flourish only so 
long as their resources are adequate to meet their basic needs and to support 
their economies: failing that, apparently indestructible empires have dissolved. 
He then examines the different continents and finds that in none of them can 
the visible resources long continue to satisfy the needs of the people at the present 
rate of population increase, and he concludes by urging the case for widespread 
birth control. The book is written for the general public and not for experts: 


- no references are given in the text for the various statements made nor are there 


statistics in their support. The arguments rest mainly on the FAO Report stat- 
ing that since prewar days world food production has increased only by 9 per 
cent while world population increased by 12 per cent: projecting forward for 
fifty years or so a gloomy picture is obtained. 

It is a fair criticism that the conditions fifty years hence cannot be deduced 
from the technology of today, nor can any trustworthy forecasts be based on the 
rates of expansion of food production during the past fifteen or twenty years. 
The war had devastating effects on agricultural production and normal condi- 
tions do not obtain even yet in all countries. Moreover in advanced countries 
farmers operate for the market, and the quantities of food they aim at producing 
are determined by their judgement as to the amounts they will be able to sell at 
a profit, not by the nutritional needs of the population. The author’s main thesis, 
however, will find wide though not universal acceptance. 

JoHN RUSSELL 


Economic SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAst 1953. Also issued as Vol. tv, No. 
4 of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, Research 
and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
1954. xiv-+161 pp. Charts. Tables. 8}". $1.50. IIs. 

ANOTHER change has taken place in the arrangement of this annual survey, now 

appearing for the seventh time. This year the greater part is devoted to studies 

of individual Asian countries, with the omission of mainland China and, as 
previously, of the Middle East. This section is preceded by four chapters on the 


. regional situation as a whole, covering respectively the food position, the decline 


in exports, public finance, and the problems and policies of development. 
The year under review was one of ‘moderate changes and readjustments’, 
with a rise in food production and ‘divergent but usually downward trends’ in the 
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output of other agricultural commodities and of raw materials. Factory in- 
dustry enjoyed a fairly general expansion but cottage industries ran into diffi- 
culties. The international trade of the countries concerned was, in the main, 
characterized by price declines in both imports and exports, without significant 
changes in the balances; but to this generalization there were major exceptions, 
notably Japan. Despite upward trends in the cost of living there was widespread 
abatement of inflationary pressures and a consequent easing of controls and 
rationing, although not of import restrictions. Development programmes, 
expanded during the raw material boom, fared unevenly when it subsided. In 
a few cases they were curtailed but in India expenditure on the Five-year Plan 
rose as physical difficulties were overcome. 

Once again ECAFE is to be thanked for providing a most useful publication. 

A. G. DONNITHORNE 


AsPECTS OF Economic DEVELOPMENT IN SoutH Asta. By Robert I. Crane. 
With a Supplement on Development Problems in Ceylon, by Burton Stein. 
Mimeographed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. iii+138 
pp. Tables. 11”x8}”". $2. 

Mr CRANE modestly states that the aim of his paper is to make a preliminary 
examination of the development efforts now being made in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. Having discussed what he conceives to be the need for 
development in view of current low levels of living, he reviews the problem of 
measuring economic change in an ‘underdeveloped’ society. He then outlines 
the various national and international plans which are at present in operation in 
his region, and thus, in praiseworthy fashion, makes readily available details 
which are otherwise only to be found scattered through official literature. There 
follows a critical examination of these plans which, inevitably, comes up against 
the problem of value judgements about the aim of economic development. Mr 
Crane is clearly well aware that this problem exists; but there will be those who 
will consider that his choice of primary aim, ‘maximum production per unit of 
input’ (p. 45), reflects a Western, not to say an American, viewpoint which does 
not win universal acceptance, and that too much is said of cultural change for 
economic ends and not enough of economic development for social and cultural 
ends. Mr Crane’s critique is thus valuable and stimulating, but one-sided. 

Mr Stein’s contribution is a straightforward essay on the working of develop- 
ment plans in Ceylon, a country which, as he recognizes, has features not to be 
met with elsewhere in Asia but which nevertheless illustrates a number of the 
themes in Mr Crane’s paper. Mr Stein puts his finger accurately on a number of 
important points, notably the phenomenon of capital formation (p. 85); but his 
work is not without solecisms which suggest a lack of field experience, and it is 
written from a view-point not far removed from that of his collaborator. 

B. H. FARMER 


MANAGEMENT OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARIES. By E. R. Barlow. 
Foreword by Melvin T. Copeland. Boston, Mass., Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 1953. 
xi+223 pp. Index. 84” x53”. $3.50. 

THE creation and operation of subsidiary companies in foreign lands by business 

undertakings having their headquarters in one or other of the more highly 

industrialized countries is a factor of increasing importance in international 
relations. It may seem strange that so little has hitherto been published on the 
problems that arise in such cases, and their solution (or otherwise). Where, for 
instance, is a member of the public to look for information that will help him 
genuinely to understand the conflict between the Anglo-Iranian Company and 
the Iranian Government and nation? Professor Barlow is breaking new ground, 
and his book is the more to be welcomed on that account. It is on a modest 
scale: it is confined to manufacturing, and is based on the investigation of the 
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home office operations of twenty-two United States companies in thirteen 
different industries, together with the subsidiaries or affiliates of seventeen of 
these companies in Mexico. The problems that have had to be faced, and the 
steps taken to solve them, are successively examined in a most clear and 
interesting way, without recourse to jargon and with no superfluous verbiage. 
It is impossible to do justice, within the limits of a brief review, to all Professor 
Barlow’s instructive conclusions. In view, however, of the interest with which 
the British public have been following the findings of the various productivity 
teams that have been visiting the United States, it seems worth while to single 
out the following for quotation: ‘Workers of other nations, given comparable 
; equipment, are able to perform as efficiently as workers in the United States. 
i The superior efficiency that has been associated with United States workers is 
due less to inherent qualities of the workers than to more efficient tools and 
machinery with which to work, together with a large mass market that permits 
; volume production’ (p. 54). 


DAvip BLELLOCH 


' TOWARDS THE RESCUE OF STERLING. By R. G. Hawtrey. London, New York, 
| and ger Longmans, Green, 1954. x+159 pp. Index. 7}”"x5”. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr Hawrtrey argues the case for a stable monetary standard and that is what 
‘towards the rescue of sterling’ is about. Such stability has been lacking as a 
result mainly of incautious monetary policy. Spending in excess of full employ- 
ment income (and output) results in a depletion of stocks, and the replenish- 
ment of stocks (the key strategic factor in Mr Hawtrey’s theoretical system) 
creates over-employment in industry with inflationary effects, and increases 
imports. Not only higher imports make for an adverse balance, but the very 
inflation, symptomatic of excess claims upon available resources, conditions 
delays in delivery, and puts producers at a disadvantage in export markets. 
Exhortation to save is insufficient to combat excess spending; what is required 
is a tough credit policy which deters traders from resorting too freely to the 
holding of stocks with borrowed money as well as a sound fiscal policy which 
relies less than hitherto upon bank credit for the financing of budget deficits. 
Credit policy directed towards the maintenance of the wealth value of sterling, 
based on basic wage stability rather than on price index stability, also assures 
full employment. 

These internal measures are necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for the 
maintenance of the wealth value of sterling. Once such measures have led to a 
favourable balance, to the accumulation of reserves, and to an upward pressure 
on sterling, it will then be necessary to abandon the fixed rate of exchange be- 
tween sterling and dollar, unless American credit policy also were deliberately 
directed towards maintaining the wealth value of the dollar. Mr Hawtrey 
doubts whether much can be expected from changes in American policy and 
hence advocates flexible rates of exchange and a tougher monetary policy in 
Britain, both of which should contribute to the establishment of conditions 
under which the convertibility of sterling can be fully reintroduced and existing 
exchange and import controls can be abolished. 

In tracing in the first half of the book economic events and measures between 
1945 and 1952, dealing with the convertibility crisis of 1947, devaluation of 1949, 
and the repercussions of the Korean war, Mr Hawtrey draws heavily upon 
official statistics in order to illustrate the successive steps of his reasoning. His 
thesis that easy money and war-time accumulations of excess money contributed 
to producing the recurrent crises is fully tenable; whether his diagnosis of eco- 
nomic conditions since 1951 is complete and whether hisremedy of dearer money is 
still appropriate, some observers at least seem to doubt. But it is just because 
the subject under discussion is so topical that Mr Hawtrey’s thesis deserves to 


be discussed most seriously and urgently. BC: Hees 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1953. Fifth issue. Prepared by the Statistical Office of | 
the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. New York, United | 
Nations, 1953; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 578 pp. Tables. 11}”x9’. . 
Cloth $7.50. Paper $6. | 

THE latest United Nations statistical yearbook incorporates information re- | 

ceived by November 1953 and brings most of the statistical series up to the end 

of 1952, including where possible also provisional figures for the first half of | 

1953. This is the fifth issue of the yearbook, which retains by and large the form 

and scope evolved in previous years and brings together a wide range of inter- 

national statistics on demographic, economic, financial, social and cultural q 

subjects not always easily accessible elsewhere. Many tables in this issue have a } 


wider territorial coverage than previously and five new tables have also been 
added dealing with diamond production, numbers of installed cotton looms, pro- 
duction of paper other than newsprint, receipts, and expenditures under national 
social insurance schemes and the volume (quantum) and price (unit value) 
changes in world exports. The series of index numbers relating to world exports 
- (1948=100) which have for some time past appeared periodically in the United 
Nations monthly bulletin of statistics, exclude the Soviet bloc and mainland 
China. They indicate that between 1948 and 1952 the volume of world exports 
increased by 24 per cent; during the same period the combined volume of 
Canadian and United States exports are shown to have increased by only 16 per 
cent compared with a 66 per cent increase in the volume of European exports. 
The contrasting picture of the decade beginning in 1938 shows the volume of 
North American exports to have nearly doubled while that of European exports 
was in 1948 still some 18 per cent below that of the last full pre-war year. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


A BALANCED Economy. By the Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. London, Hutchinson, 
1954. 263 pp. Index. 8}”x5}4”. ras. 6d. 

THIs provocative book attacks the conventional individualist economic outlook 
and attempts, in interpreting international economics, to replace the simple 
principle of the ‘division of labour’ by that of ‘economic balance’. The former 
tells us that it is cheaper to grow bananas in the West Indies than to grow them 
in Sheffield and that, by using the resources of Sheffield for producing steel with 
which to trade in bananas from the West Indies, both West Indians and 
Sheffieldonians are likely to enjoy increased standards of living. What does 
Mr Amery’s principle of ‘economic balance’ tell us? Only once in the foreword 
does he attempt a definition. He says by economic balance ‘I mean the corre- 
spondence in the output of the elements of production to the range of human 
needs as expressed in consumption’ (p. 7). This definition is not very enlighten- 
ing and unfortunately in the book itself it is not developed. 

Dealing in the first half of his book with ‘our problem at home’, Mr Amery 
refers to Britain’s potential wealth in manpower skill, in agricultural and mineral 
resources, and contends that ‘our task today must be to concentrate, not on 
trading, but on the direct creation of wealth’ (p. 11). In advocating the 
development of these resources, of for instance British agriculture to at least 
double its pre-war size, Mr Amery calls for creative thinking and not merely for 
a ‘half-hearted patching and shoring up of a decaying economic fabric in the 
light of outworn ideas’ (p. 81). As for incentives, he offers individual emulation 
and national pride: ‘Those who can turn wasteland into smiling pastures should 
be national heroes’ (p. 81). It may be questioned whether this is adequate 
compensation for the loss of well-being, consequent upon the development of 
hill farms and of low-grade, but high-cost ores. 

In the second half of the book Mr Amery envisages a balanced economy on a 
broader base of a developed Commonwealth. It can be argued that in a larger 
area with more diversified resources, stable development is not only possible but 
can achieve higher living standards than can be achieved from development in 
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Britain alone. But Mr Amery never assesses the price of stability, although he 
correctly foresees the conditions which must be fulfilled for stability to prevail. 
' They include a complete rejection of the notions of ‘multilateral trade’ and 
j ‘non-discrimination’ (p. 177) which, as he sees it, the ‘United States has suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the world’ (p. 8) 

Mr Amery pursues his ideas with uninhibited gusto. He musters a wealth 
of interesting information which is presented in a highly stimulating way. But 
his appeal is to the emotions rather than to reason. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


REALMS OF SILVER: One hundred years of banking in the East. By Compton 
Mackenzie. Preface by W. R. Cockburn. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1954. xiv-+338 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 10” 6}". 25s. 

BoTH economists and historians should rejoice that a number of British firms are 

now taking such a keen interest in their own careers as to commission the writing 

of their histories. This interest is particularly to be welcomed when the firms 
are among those that have played a formative part in the development of over- 
seas countries and in the expansion of international trade. At a time when the 
commercial life of many parts of the world is undergoing a profound change, it 
is well to be reminded of the massive contribution that British enterprise has 
made to economic progress in distant lands. Realms of Silver, which is based 
upon careful research among the records of the Chartered Bank of India, 

Australia and China, is a description of the activities of one of the chief British 

exchange banks in the East Indies and the Far East during the last hundred 

years. It is a useful chronicle, handsomely produced. 

The author describes the Bank’s formation—in which James Wilson of The 
Economist took a leading part—the extension of its business geographically and 
functionally, and its responses to the changes and stresses of the century of its 
life. Although there is no attempt to treat systematically the economic history 
of the countries in which the Bank operated, the background of events is ade- 
quately sketched. The story is one of skilful adaptation to ever-changing cir- 
cumstances. Continued success in this field was not easily achieved. It was the 
fruit both of prudence in the conduct of day-to-day business and, also, in the 
sphere of pulicy-imaking, of good judgement in holding a balance between reck- 
less enterprise and excessive caution. The Chartered Bank’s path was strewn 
with the ruins of many competitive undertakings which could not command a 
sufficient measure of these qualities. The men who directed the Bank at different 
periods of its history provide, therefore, the key to the understanding of its 
survival and prosperity. The author tells us about many of them, but his 
accounts are, for the most part, rather flat and uncritical. One might have 
expected that a novelist would have found some excitement in exploring the 
personalities and motives of the Bank’s leading executives and that he would 
have produced some vivid sketches of character. But perhaps this is too much 
to demand from a ‘house’ history! The book will certainly be valued by those 
interested in banking history for the information it contains about the technique 
of exchange banking in the East during the past century. 


G. C. ALLEN 


HISTORY 


British ForeIGN Poricy IN THE INTER-WaR YEARS. By P. A. Reynolds. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1954. xii+182 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
82" x 52”. 12s. 6d. 

TuIs modest little volume from the Wilson Professor of International Politics 

at Aberystwyth is an admirable piece of concise yet accurate presentation, based 

on an exhaustive study of the material now available, but its special merit lies 
in its complete fairness and objectivity in treating matters on which feeling 
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still runs high. Without a trace of party prejudice, though capable of extremely 
vigorous criticism, Mr Reynolds puts the emphasis throughout on the first word 
in his title—‘British’. He shows how the traditional principles of foreign policy 
which still directed the aims of all parties were hampered in application by 
circumstances largely beyond our control in the weakened state in which the 
first world war left the country. The success of British policy could no longer be 
achieved in isolation; every problem was dependent on the co-operation of 
other Powers, whose aims and policy were often fundamentally different from 
our own. This, as the author shows, was particularly true of France. In dis- 
cussing the Munich question, for instance, while Mr Reynolds considers that 
“Munich was the greatest moral defeat suffered by Britain in this century, and 
the effects of it are still by no means ended’ (p. 150), he is careful not to lay the 
blame either on any one politician or party or indeed any one country. ‘The 
whole British people, and the French, and indeed in some degree the American, 
must bear some part of the blame’ (p. 149). This just and impartial verdict is 
typical of the author’s attitude throughout. Everywhere he emphasizes the 
extent to which British policy, while admittedly a failure, was ‘in the fell clutch 
of circumstance’. 

The fundamental errors to which Mr Reynolds attributes the failure—pur- 
suit of policies no longer possible and ‘of conciliation and tolerance to the point 
of failure to recognize evil, and in evil danger’ (p. 167), seem mistakes for which 
we may feel a measure of sympathy, though there is a sharper sting in the 
author’s final warning, that Britain’s ‘influence will count for little if her 
statesmen still fail to recognize that pursuit of the expedient to the exclusion 
of the just may in the end prove the most impolitic’ (p. 167). 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE PrRopHET ARMED: Trotsky 1879-1921. By Isaac Deutscher. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. viii+540 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
8?" 52”. 30s. 

THIs is an engrossing book and a romantic biography of a high order. It is 
engrossing because Trotsky’s personality, his remarkable life story, and major 
role in the 1917 revolution provide his biographer with materials of fascinating 
historic interest. Mr Deutscher has told the story and argued the political 
issues as they arise with great dramatic power and exhaustive knowledge of 
published and unpublished sources. 

Soviet historiography has so grossly distorted Trotsky’s revolutionary stature 
and so effectively obliterated his memory in the Soviet Union that it is now no 
easy task to restore him to his proper historical place. To the more familiar 
features of Trotsky’s career as Lenin’s right hand in the 1917 revolution, the 
creator of the Red Army, and the initiator of many policies later espoused by 
Stalin (e.g. on forced labour, trade unions, etc.) Mr Deutscher, as a result of his 
researches into the Trotsky archives and obscure emigré publications, brings 
to light fascinating information regarding Trotsky’s early life and achievements 
which shows him to have been a man of versatile literary gifts and much more 
liberal mind and broader culture than Lenin. 

Mr Deutscher’s passionate enthusiasm for his subject tends to make him 
enlarge the figure of his hero to ‘giant’s stature’ (p. 177); closer examination of 
the facts suggests a considerable exaggeration of Trotsky’s admittedly remark- 
able talents. Thus, the extent to which the revolution depended at all stages on 
Lenin’s iron fixity of purpose and volition is never explicitly acknowledged, 
though there is a subtle suggestion that Trotsky single-handed might have 
successfully carried it through. The decisive difference between the two pro- 
tagonists was acutely perceived by Sadoul in his comparison of Lenin and 
Trotsky: ‘He [Trotsky] does not have the master’s sovereign will, his cool head, 
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his absolute self-control’ (p. 403). In these qualities lay the secret of Lenin’s 
extraordinary revolutionary success and leadership. Mr Deutscher signally 
fails to do justice to the non-socialist parties and personalities in pre-Soviet 
Russia and indeed many of his references, especially to the provisional govern- 
ment, are less than fair to its plans and spirit. In reducing its programme to 
‘equivocation and delusion’ (p. 252), he seems to forget that it was due to the 
political freedoms initiated by the provisional government that Trotsky and 
the other Bolshevik leaders were enabled to return to Russia and that pro- 
gressive measures in regard to agriculture, nationalities, etc., were initiated. 
On the other hand, his ‘glamourising’ of the Soviet revolution camouflages 
many of its cruder aspects such as the immediate suppression of political liberty 
and inauguration of the terror. He attributes to Lenin respect for what he calls 
‘Soviet Constitutionalism’ which if it means anything is not compatible with 
Lenin’s concept of proletarian dictatorship. 

In view of Mr Deutscher’s ready acceptance of Bolshevik revolutionary 
values and the historical necessity of the revolution, it is scarcely surprising that 
he baulks many of the more fundamental questions posed by Trotsky’s volte 
face in the nineteen-twenties. He thus leaves the reader to puzzle with the final 
problem of why Trotsky, the old egalitarian socialist, became one of the most 
totalitarian of men in the later stages of his career. It is to be hoped that he will 
tackle this question in the concluding volume and assessment of Trotsky’s 
personality, where it perhaps more properly belongs. zi 

C..G. 


As It HAppENeED. By C. R. Attlee. London, Heinemann, 1954. 227 pp. Illus. 
Index. 83" x 53”. 16s. 
Tuis book is faithfully described by its title. It is a clear, straightforward 
narrative of the career of one who describes himself (p. 217) as ‘a very happy 
and fortunate man in having lived so long in the greatest country in the world, 
in having a happy family life and in having been given the opportunity of 
serving in a state of life to which I had never expected to be called’. These 
words from the pen of a man who has been Prime Minister disarm criticism; 
and when the reviewer is tempted to compare, or to contrast, these memoirs 
with those of Mr Attlee’s greatest contemporary, he is checked in the very act 
by the reflection that the author of this book reached the summit of political 
life by the exercise of that quiet authority which wore none of the trappings of 
power but gave its wielder the essence of power. The reader will find here no 
‘flashes struck at midnight’, nor any of the moving and interpretative rhetoric 
that puts the Churchill memoirs in a place of their own apart; but he will find 
an authentic narrative of our stormy times, with (be it said with gratitude) an 
adequate index. . Time and again in reading this book, as in watching the sure- 
footed progress of its author along the risk-strewn road of politics, one has the 
fancy that Maria must have come out of the pages of Twelfth Night to murmur 
over the cradle of the young Attlee, ‘Be not afraid of greatness: some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.’ 
Mr Attlee’s career reveals him as belonging to the third of these categories; 
and few men have borne themselves better than he. 
A. F. WHYTE 


My Pustic Lire: Recollections and Reflections. By Sir Mirza Ismail. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1954. 180 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x 53”. 18s. 
‘I HAVE in my life practised very few economies of truth in the expression of my 
opinion, and this habit has got me into trouble sometimes, both with the British 
Government of India and with the present Government of Delhi’. That aside is 
abundantly justified by the frankness with which Sir Mirza Ismail, a Shi‘a 
Muslim of Persian descent, looks back on a career of much distinction and real 
service to India and the Commonwealth. His name will always be linked with 
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Mysore of which State he was Prime Minister from 1926 to 1941—a notable 
achievement and a source of much pride to the State itself, for Sir Mirza was 
born in Bangalore and received all his education in that city—first at missionary 
schools, then in the specially select class of nine boys (including the young 
Maharaja) and finally at the Central College whence, after graduating, he 
entered the Mysore Government’s service. 

Sir Mirza was an outspoken opponent of the partition of India although he 
eventually recognized that the ultimate responsibility for it lay at the door of 
the Congress Party and not of Mr Jinnah. After a happy time as Prime Minister 
of Jaipur (1942-6) and a not so happy time in the same post at Hyderabad 
(1946-8) Sir Mirza had the mortification of being unable to save the Nizam 
from that ruler’s misguided friends. The chapters dealing with that ‘affair’ are 
specially interesting. Sir Mirza’s verdict on the final stage when Hyderabad 
surrendered to Indian troops on 18 September 1948 is incisive: ‘Thus ended an 
unnecessary tragedy. Genius, it is said, has its limitations, but stupidity is not 
thus handicapped. The Nizam’s misfortunes were due entirely to his evil 
advisers and the irresistible pressure exerted upon him. The scrupulous correct- 
ness of his conduct since the “police action”’ is a testimony to his character and 
to his unquestionable loyalty to the Government of India’ (p. 128). Sir Mirza 
also reveals that, according to its budget of 1952-3, Hyderabad suffered a net 
loss in revenue of Rs 586 lakhs. 

Epwin HAWARD 
Stir WynpuHAM Deepes: A Christian Zionist. By Professor Norman Bentwich. 
Jerusalem, Keran Hayesod for the United Israel Campaign, 1954. 24 pp. 
Illus. 9}” x63”. No price. 
In this booklet the author sets forth briefly the great work done on behalf of 
Zionism by Sir Wyndham Deedes. His closing words reflect the quality and 
depth of his work: 


A record of actions and journeys, of writings and speeches, cannot give an ade- 
quate understanding of the special quality of Deedes’ contribution to the Jewish 
people and to Zionism. For that contribution is, above all, spiritual. It is the 
selflessness, the integrity, the infinite compassion, and the love of his fellow-men 
which have singled him out from other friends of the Jews, and made association 
with him a unique privilege. He has the vision, but is a practical visionary, 
living to do good. And he has attained a harmony of spirit and action which in- 
spires that harmony in others. 
K. G. 
76 JAHRE MeErNES LEBENS. By Hjalmar Schacht. Bad Worishofen, Kindler 
und Schiermeyer Verlag, 1953. 692 pp. Illus. 84”x6". DM 19.80. 

Up to 1918 Schacht was a staunch monarchist. Later he became President of 
the Reichsbank, representing the Left-wing bourgeoisie, and a founder of the 
Democratic Party. After the financial crisis of 1932 Schacht turned to Hitler 
and became the favourite of the big Ruhr industrialists, gradually acquiring 
control of State economic policy. His power was such that when he and Schmitt, 
the Minister of Economics, differed, the latter had to go and Schacht became 
Minister as well as bank president. He rescued the German banks from immi- 
nent nationalization, which Nazi propaganda had promised, and brought to 
nought the plans for a Corporate State, thus earning the hatred of ‘the old guard’ 
of the SA and SS who wanted him liquidated. But it was not until much later 
that he suffered a short imprisonment. His financing of Germany’s vast rearma- 
ment programme without a total collapse of the banking and credit system 
was masterly and earned him the support of the army chiefs. Of his financial 
ability there can be no doubt, although some of his policies were criticized by 
more conservative bankers. It is hard to decide how far and for how long he 
sincerely believed in Hitler and how far self-preservation and a desire to avoid 
financial disaster in Germany counted. This autobiography is not an apologia 
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but rather shows self-satisfaction. It deals at length with the author’s offices, 
travels, interviews, and domestic life, with numerous photographs. Unlike 
pictures of, for instance, Hindenburg or Bismarck, those of Dr Schacht give 
. little indication of the quality of the man. The book lacks an index. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


Evit GEntus: The Story of Joseph Goebbels. By Erich Ebermayer and Hans- 
Otto Meissner. Trans. and freely adapted by Louis Hagen. London, Allan 
Wingate, 1953. 245 pp. Illus. 8”x5}”. 15s. 

THis is a mildly sensational and not a serious work. It deals with the personality 
of Goebbels rather than with his real significance as a political figure. To this 
extent it is not without interest ; but even here the application is strictly limited. 

Goebbels’s long series of love affairs plays a large part in the narration, and the 
figure of Magda Goebbels rather naturally acquires prominence as a result. 
Indeed, there is much of interest in the relationship between the two. But the 
political events which alone raised them to the position of international person- 
ages are either ignored or so over-simplified that it would perhaps have been 
better to ignore them. There is, moreover, some quite unjustified praise of 
doubtful characters who have survived the Third Reich to play politics another 
day. 

A scholarly study of Goebbels would be a contribution to the general under- 
standing of the cataclysmic history of Germany and the world in the Hitler era. 
Goebbels’s considerable talent, his prose style, so unusually lucid for a German 
of his generation, his political ambitions and ideas (he was one of the few Nazis 
to have any) were important. His weekly essays in Das Reich, especially those 
written after Stalingrad, demonstrate his acumen and his utter lack of scruple. 
But none of this is adumbrated in a book which consistently mis-spells the name 
of Stresemann. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


GEOGRAPHY 


OxForD Economic ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Prepared by the Economist In- 
telligence Unit and the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon Press. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1954. viii+-152 pp. 10}”7#”". 30s. 

THE compilers have produced a remarkably useful desk book for the business 

man or for anyone who wants a broad picture of the modern world in terms of 

trade and production. There is first a section of maps, arranged by commodities, 
in which are visually presented the principal producing countries; each section 
is introduced by a general statement. The second half of the book, arranged 

alphabetically by country, gives average figures, both pre-war and for 1948- 

1951 or 1952, of production, exports, and imports under the same commodity 

groups used for the maps. It is still necessary to use other statistical sources 

for detailed and precise figures, but this is certainly a valuable background 
against which to study the details. This volume is the first of a series; regional 
volumes will follow giving greater detail for such areas as the USSR and Eastern 

Europe and the United States and Canada. 


B. K. 


THE WHITE Desert: The Official Account of the Norwegian—British—Swedish 
Antarctic Expedition. By John Giaever with contributions by Gordon 
de Q. Robin, E. F. Roots, Valter Schytt, and Brian Walford. Foreword by 
J. M. Wordie. Trans. from the Norwegian by E. M. Huggard. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1954. 304 pp. Illus. Maps. 9}”x 6”. 25s. 

The White Desert is competent without being exciting and throughout Captain 

John Giaever records the welding of fifteen robust individualists into the Nor- 

wegian—British-Swedish Antarctic Expedition of 1949-52. He describes himself 
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as ‘feeling like an experienced old crow among wise young owls’ and the tale he 
tells loses nothing in the able translation of E. M. Huggard. The four appendixes 
give reports of: Air Operations—First Season 1949-50; Journeys of the Glacio- 
logical Party 1950-1; Journeys of the Topographical-Geological Party 1950-1; 
and the Seismic Journey 1951-2. 

The old problems of where to site the permanent camp, the erection of pre- 
fabricated huts, the landing of stores for a stay of two years, the tending of 
dogs, and weasels (tracked snow-vehicles of war-time vintage), and also the 
question of sledges, clothing, food, fitness, and morale are extensively dealt with 
in the early chapters. The expedition suffered serious loss in the weasel accident 
of 24 February 1951 and the surgical removal of an eye of one of the party called 
for a confident boldness in both patient and doctor. A change of cook at mid- 
term worked to advantage, enlivening the otherwise drab and monotonous food. 
The motor sledge of earlier days is replaced by the weasel, and this and the light 
aeroplane though of material assistance to the expedition both suffer the dis- 
advantage of requiring constant and expert mechanical attention and an 
abundant supply of spare parts. Then on departure comes the inevitable 
tragedy of killing the dogs, reminiscent of Captain Scott’s expedition when one 
pony after another had to be shot. 

A constant radio link was maintained with the outside world and with the 
whaling fleet in the area where medical advice was available when required. 
This removed the sense of utter isolation which gave the early expeditions to the 
Antarctic an aura of mystic gallantry in a land ‘which is completely indifferent 
to human activities, and yet possesses an almost irresistible attraction for many 
men’, 

DouGLas MILLER 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


How Russia MAKEs War: Soviet Military Doctrine. By Raymond L. Garthoff. 
Preface by H. A. De Weerd. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. xviii+587 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 52”. 25s. 


Tuis book is perhaps more accurately described by the title of the American 
edition—Soviet Military Doctrine (1953), for it is not in any sense a guide to the 
real fighting powers of the Russian nation. Tolstoy, had he lived to read it, 
would have brought to bear on Mr Garthoff’s effort all the bitter contempt he 
normally reserved for German staff officers at Imperial Headquarters. Suvorov 
and Kutuzov, on the other hand, would have much enjoyed his book. 

Mr Garthoff’s sources are impeccable, his bibliography is formidable, and his 
voluminous notes bear witness to the thoroughness of the study which he has 
made. But in the opinion of this reviewer he has fallen into the old trap of taking 
too seriously the inspired effusions of Soviet military publicists. For example, 
no one can seriously believe that Admiral of the Fleet Isakov would willingly 
have put his name to the badly written travesty of fact which passes under the 
title of The Red Fleet in the Second World War. 

This book is heavy going, and it could well have been reduced to half its 
length, but it is none the less full of items of useful information for the in- 
structed, in particular where Mr Garthoff has called to his aid the judgement of 
such men as Generals Halder, Guderian, and Manteuffel. From among his 
Soviet sources, however, only Marshal of Tank Troops Rotmistrov is able to 
project his military personality through the close editorial screen which stands 
between Soviet soldiers and their public. 

Charles x11, Napoleon, and Hitler all bear witness to the continuing in- 
accuracy of foreign assessments of Russia’s military strength. It cannot be 
said that Mr Garthoff’s book marks any break in this tradition. For, as Mr de 
Weerd says in his thoughtful preface, observation of Russians in action during 
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the last war ‘did violence to many of the doctrines enshrined in Soviet military 
literature’. However carefully expounded, this doctrine by itself cannot give 
military students of Russia’s war-potential all the information they require, 
and Mr Garthoff’s valuable book yet lacks that deeper analysis of the imponder- 
ables governing Russia’s historic sources of fighting-power which alone can bring 
the doctrine to life. 

ANTHONY COURTNEY 


ASPETTI DELLA GUERRA MoDERNA. By General Paolo Supino. Rome, Edizioni 
Rivista Militare, 1953. 233 pp. Index. 84” x6}". 1,000 lire, 


GENERAL PAoLo SuPINo states that this work is ‘una sintesa degli aspetti 
salienti di una tecnica militare attuale’; but this description, though accurate, 
gives an inadequate idea of its scope. The word ‘military’ in any language is 
now too narrow to convey the full conception ‘pertaining to war’, and any con- 
temporary military treatise must, as does this, consist very largely of political, 
geopolitical, and economic material. 

The approach here is philosophical rather than historical. General Supino is 
wisely chary of taking even the last war into consideration in forecasting the 
nature of the next, and he prefers to argue from the nature of war itself and 
from the political situation of the world Powers today. Thus problems of 
ideology, politics, geography, and industrial production are given close atten- 
tion, and it is not surprising that military technique in the narrow sense should 
occupy a comparatively brief space in this study. Into this space, however, the 
author packs a great deal of suggestive and illuminating thought about the basic 
problems of organization, manoeuvre, and supply. He lays great—and to an 
Englishman interesting—emphasis on the continuing need for a small, highly- 
trained professional army, operating in specially constituted ‘battle-groups’ 
of all arms and ready for immediate action. The problems of atomic warfare in 
the field, however, are passed over, doubtless because the book was written 
before the latest developments in artillery and small-arms. But it is typical of 
his approach that the author should devote two admirable chapters to what 
Brigadier Barclay has termed ‘The New Warfare’—cold war and clandestine 
campaigns. 

No comparable English work covers the whole problem quite so ably. 
A translation would be welcome; but the man who attempts it will have a hard 
task with the Crocean phraseology of some of the earlier chapters. 

M. E. Howarp 


CoMMUNIST GUERILLA WARFARE. By Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto 
Heilbrunn. Foreword by Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald F. S. Denning. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 229 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Index. 8?” x 53”. 
18s. 


WHATEVER may be the pattern of future war it seems almost certain that 
operations by organized guerilla bands, in rear of the main battle fronts, will 
play an important part. Forces of this kind have an intelligence role as well as a 
disruptive one. Although the British Army often engages in guerilla warfare— 
as in Malaya and Kenya—we in the United Kingdom tend to regard it as 
abnormal, and it is not a subject which we practise seriously, or train for, in 
peace. 

This book, which is well illustrated, describes in some detail the activities of 
Russian partisans in the second world war, and the somewhat ineffective counter- 
measures taken by the Germans. Russian guerillas were much more highly 
organized, and operated in far greater numbers, than those of any other country. 
Their experience covers every field of activity of this kind. Nevertheless, one 
gains the impression that guerillas might well become over-organized. If their 
training and methods become too stereotyped, or they are burdened with too 
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much impedimenta, they assume the character of regular troops—to their 
detriment as guerillas. 
It would seem that this subject might receive more attention in the British 
Army, and this book provides an excellent introduction to its study. 
C. N. BARCLAY 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE SECOND WorLD War. Vol. vi. Triumph and Tragedy. By Winston S. 
Churchill. .London, Cassell, 1954. xviii4+-716 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 
83” x 532”. 30s. 
‘As a war waged by a coalition draws to its end political aspects have a mounting 
importance’. This sentence, the opening one of Chapter xxvii of Sir Winstén 
Churchill’s concluding volume, epitomizes his tale of how the victorious allies 
floundered finally into a bog of political frustration. The sixth volume of The 
Second World War maintains the brilliance of its predecessors: the masterly and 
epic narrative of stupendous events in Europe, South East Asia and the Pacific 
with the crashing finales of Hitler’s suicide and the detonation of the two 
atomic bombs; the revealing glimpses of the fateful conferences at Quebec, 
Moscow, Yalta, and Potsdam; the momentary flashes of puckish humour and 
personal anecdotes which enliven the tragic theme. 

In Chapter xv, which describes the Moscow meeting of October 1944, Sir 
Winston reveals the somewhat cynical and impulsive way in which he suggested 
to Stalin a proportional division of Russian and British political interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula; whereas each of these Powers was to have a 50-50 interest 
in the future of Yugoslavia and Hungary, Britain was ‘to have go per cent of the 
say in Greece’ in exchange for Russia being allowed a similar predominance in 
Roumania and Bulgaria. In a later chapter Sir Winston rather naively gives 
Stalin much credit for having loyally abstained from supporting the ELAS 
attempt to seize power in Athens. 

The brutal treachery of the Russians to the Polish Resistance Movement in 
Warsaw is movingly described in Chapter Ix and several chapters are devoted to 
the fruitless attempts of the Prime Minister, rather feebly supported by the 
dying American President, to maintain the political independence of Poland, 
which Stalin had promised at Yalta. 

It is curious in retrospect to note how blind the Americans were to the 
disastrous effects of allowing the Russians to occupy the whole of Eastern and 
Central Europe, in spite of the persistent and prophetic warnings of the Prime 
Minister. A week before Roosevelt’s death the Prime Minister urged on him how 
important it was ‘that we should join hands with the Russian Armies as far east 
as possible, and, if circumstances allow, enter Berlin’ (p. 446). Eisenhower, 
however, considering that Berlin had lost its military and political importance, 
halted his advancing armies before they could enter either Berlin or Prague. 
The state of Europe today shows how right Sir Winston was. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


THE War AT SEA 1939-1945. Vol. 1. The Defensive. By Captain S. W. Roskill. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1954. xxiv+-664 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 
Index. (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom Military 
Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 10”6}”. 42s. 

S1ncE the rise of Great Britain as a maritime Power her great wars have been 

trials of strength between her command of the sea and the control by others of 

the land mass of continental Europe. The second world war was no exception 
to this rule. Not all the expansion of power and activity in the third element, 
the air, could alter its essential nature as a struggle between these other two; 
while this was emphasized even more than in previous wars by the rapidity and 
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extent of Germany’s successes on land and by her original weakness at sea. The 
editor of the official history of the second world war was right to devote three 
volumes, of which this is the first, to a continuous account of the naval war. 

Even if Great Britain had not herself been weak at sea to begin with, it 
would have followed from the nature of the war that its opening phases would 
have been, for her, defensive. Sea-power, her chief strength, is slow to tell, is 
‘quiet, almost unnoticed’, in Mahan’s words, ‘in its irresistible influence’. 
Given her reliance on it, the difficulties and frustrations of the first two years of 
war, if they were disturbing at the time, should cause no surprise when they are 
contemplated once again after reading Captain Roskill’s first volume. Great 
Britain’s initial unpreparedness, like Germany’s phenomenal victories on land, 
enhanced the difficulties, gave to some of the events of this defensive period up to 
December 1941 the character of catastrophes. But there is nothing in this well- 
written, meticulous, and admirably clear account of it which, however, confirms 
rather than alters our previous knowledge of the course of the war at sea, to 
suggest that British naval policy should have been different or that British 
strategy should not have been based, as it was, on naval policy or that, this 
being so, the catastrophes could have been avoided. 

Frustration and disaster, moreover, are not the whole of the story even in this 
first volume. Captain Roskill deals as well, not only with the exciting destruc- 
tion of the Graf Spee and the Bismarck, but also with the magnificent escape 
from Dunkirk, the defeat of Germany’s plan for the invasion of England, and 
the turning of the tide in the Middle East and the Mediterranean during 1941. 
If there is a weakness in his book it is that the decisive effect of these major 
achievements though not of the purely naval engagements, on the future of the 
war as a whole as well as of the war at sea, is not sufficiently stressed. But this 
will no doubt. be rectified in Captain Roskill’s subsequent volumes or in the 
volume on Grand Strategy which the editor promises. 

F. H. Hinstey 


NorceE I BRENNPUNKTET fra forhistorien til 9. april 1940. Bind 1. Handel- 
skrigen 1939-40. By Nils Orvik. Oslo, Johan Grundt Tanum for the 
Krigshistoriske Avdeling, 1953. 384 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9$”x64". No 
price. 

It is not easy to translate this title exactly but if we say ‘Floodlight on Norway’ 

it indicates fairly accurately the unwelcome attention this country received 

up to early 1940 from the belligerent Powers. The author writes factually but 
one can sense the anguish and doubt in the hearts of men who passionately 
wanted only neutrality. 

This is the first volume, with a sub-title Handelskrigen, of a history of the 
events leading up to Norway’s participation in the war. It describes, on the 
one side, how Koht the foreign minister tried to maintain neutrality and free- 
dom of action and, on the other, how Germany and Britain skirmished to obtain 
control of the raw materials and Norway’s immensely important tramp and 
tanker fleet. 

There is no doubt Norway suffered the greatest provocation from both 
countries and for Koht it must have seemed like walking some nightmare tight- 
rope. But the desire for neutrality did not prevent Norway from making the 
most of the situation. The powerful shipping interests, for example under Sir 
Thomas Fearnley (a pure Norwegian incidentally), although favourably dis- 
posed towards Britain, took advantage of the Allied difficulties to charge 
maximum rates. 

We look forward to the next phase which presumably will deal in the same 
dispassionate manner with incidents more familiar to us such as the Alimark 
affair. But we shall anxiously watch for more evidence of Germany’s long-term 
preparations, otherwise the reader of this first volume might be left with the 
impression that she had every excuse for the invasion because of the high-handed 
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action of the British Ministry of Economic Warfare: and there is more than a 
hint at the end of the book that France deliberately provoked Hitler on the 
subject of this Trade War in order to transfer the brennpunki from herself else- 
where. These matters need further elucidation. 


G. E. ASSINDER 


L’ALSACE ET LA LORRAINE 1940-1945: Leur Occupation en Droit et en Fait. 
By Eugéne Schaeffer. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence, 1953. 158 pp. Bibliog. 73”53”. Frs. 750. 

THE author, himself an Alsatian impressed into the German Army and sentenced 
to death by default as a deserter, explains in his foreword that his book is a 
consequence of the controversy aroused by the amnesty accorded the accused 
at the Oradour massacre trial. He sets out to explain to the rest of France the 
well-nigh insufferable plight in which the inhabitants of France’s Eastern 
provinces found themselves during the Nazi occupation; and his study is a 
forceful plea for the ‘abandoned’ provinces. He tends to overstate the case by 
making not only the violence of the Third Reich and the defeatism of the Vichy 
Government responsible for the tragic situation he examines, but by extending 
responsibility to the Weimar Republic and the Vatican, without the same proven 
accuracy. This apart, the book is a serious analysis of an involved legal problem 
in its historical setting and an effective presentation of the remorselessness of 
the Occupation. The chapters on the eviction of French sovereignty and on 
financial and economic integration are particularly good. There are a number of 
spelling mistakes in quotations from German texts. 


Ann C. STEWART 


Mes ANNEES D’EsPAGNE 1940-1948. By Francois Piétri. Paris, Librairie Plon, 
1954. iv-+295 pp. Frs. 840. 

M. Prétri’s volume adds the Vichy chapter to the story of Western diplomatic 
relations with Spain during the war already outlined by Lord Templewood in 
Ambassador on Special Mission (1946) and by Mr Carlton Hayes in his Wartime 
Mission in Spain (1945). To some extent it was provoked by these two, Lord 
Templewood having brushed M. Piétri and his mission aside in two sentences, 
Mr Hayes in one discourteous paragraph and a version of the Vichy—Algiers 
cleavage in Madrid which is appreciably at variance with that here given. The 
author's ambassadorship lasted from September 1940 till the final collapse of 
Vichy four years later. During those years, having survived even graver 
initial cause for dismay than had weighed down Lord Templewood on his arrival 
in Spain three months earlier, he achieved—‘par une diplomatie de simple 
persuasion et par des moyens purement platoniques’ (p. 67)—much that, if 
unspectacular, redounded none the less to the prestige of France and to the 
allied cause. It is ironic that at his ‘trial’ in 1948 he should have been accused 
of failing in his relations with the British Embassy, his secret instructions on 
appointment having stressed such contact as the first purpose of his mission. 
The interest of M. Piétri’s narrative, reinforced with frequent quotations from 
his dispatches of the time, lies indeed largely in the light it throws on Vichy 
policy from the very morrow of the French collapse. The ‘plan secret déja 
ébauché, sinon établi’ (p. 120) between Vichy and London which his instructions 
argued (M. Baudouin still being Foreign Minister) was of a piece with a personal 
attitude to Algiers from November 1942 onward of which his American colleague 
at least never appreciated the true character. M. Piétri’s eloquent defence of a 
difficult assignment discharged with much dignity and success extends also to 
General Franco, of whose own policy throughout the war he gives a consistently 
favourable reading, even to crediting him twice (pp. 266, 280) with ultimate 
responsibility for the Allied victory. 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE ITS STRUCTURE AND SPIRIT 1497-1953. 2nd and extended 
ed. By Eric A. Walker. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1953. x+352 pp. 
Map. Index. 8?”53". 25s. 

TuHIs is a second and extended edition of that valuable work first published 
by the Oxford University Press in 1943; one which has remained in much a 
model among single volume text-books. The story was well told, not in multiple 
territorial divisions as so many have been, but within chapters that expounded 
with illumination and precision the central themes of an unfolding imperial 
association. In this continuation of his chronicle for another decade of war and 
post-war alarms, many of the same fine qualities of Professor Walker as a 
historian are present. The grasp is comprehensive, the style graphic, even 
trenchant, and the judgements for the most part sound in comparative scholar- 
ship. Professor Walker is an interesting and confident guide. His own discipline 
marshals the events with imagination. But sometimes one wonders whether he 
was wise to attempt this appendix. The enlargement is disproportionate in 
length and detail from the earlier narrative and it would seem to aim at covering 
too wide a canvas. The relevance of many of the details to his central theme are 
not made clear. What does emerge from the last fifty pages at least is that 
Professor Walker finds himself out of sympathy with, and even understanding 
of, much of the contemporary Commonwealth scene. There is little of balance 
or detachment in his account of India and Ireland, or even of Canada, or of 
South Africa, though surely most would excuse and forgive this latter prejudice. 
The complexities of new Commonwealth subjecthood are dismissed as ‘new- 
fangled’. Like many staunch champions of empire in the past he finds his 
sense of imperial propriety shocked by changes in the old pattern. He desires 
greater uniformity; he prefers the agreed national policies of coalitions. He 
delineates with care the regional particularism of Members, but he sighs for 
some imperial federation of ‘some at least of the Dominions’—a suggestion 
calculated to be finally destructive of Commonwealth unity. Many who share 
his conclusion in the historical rightness of a policy of ‘faith, hope, and charity’ 
must at times wonder at his application, or partial rejection, of them. The 
freedom which, in a concluding quotation from General Smuts, he extols must 
against his will and ours assert the right of the imperial tie to accommodate 
itself according to the realities of the situation. Those realities will always 
destroy preconceived solutions. 


A. F. McC. MAppEN 


Britain, HER PEOPLES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By Robert B. Eckles and 
Richard W. Hale, Jr. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
xi+795 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
History.) 9}” x64". $6. 48s. 

Tuts kind of compendious survey is more familiar and more highly esteemed on 

the other side of the Atlantic than on this. Its aim is to present a synoptic view 

of British history from the earliest times to the present day with alternate 
starting points for different courses. It is especially commended on the wrapper 
as being more up to date than any other book and as taking into account ‘the 
new Namier interpretation of 18th century politics and the imperial history 
interpretation of Harlow and Gibson [? Gipson]’. In itself it has no pretensions 
to originality except perhaps in arrangement and occasionally in judgement. 

The narrative at times flows easily; at times lapses into an excitable staccato 

style intended to convey a sense of dramatic movement. The verdict on 

Labour’s accession to office in 1924 is: ‘As for the Labour Party itself, it was 

brimful of vigor and the thrill of being His Majesty’s Government’ (p. 679). 

Yet despite such naiveties the book is not without merit. The authors have 

a feeling for the sweep of history, the relation of imperial history to British 
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history is well conceived and much of the commentary is illuminating. The 
sections on South Africa and on Canada are especially useful, those on Ireland 
in the later period and on India by contrast thin and superficial. Regrettably 
too the sections on the Commonwealth are marred by inaccuracies and forced 
analogies which would stand no critical examination. Thus as examples of the 
former one may mention the various dates given for George v’s Delhi Durbar— 
IgI2 on p. §79, 1909 on p. 580, with the King as Prince of Wales and repeating 
an earlier and similar reference on p. 523. On p. 722 Burma is said to have 
attended Commonwealth Conferences since secession, on p. 725 Smuts is said 
to have been in office when he died; on p. 712 and elsewhere Kevin O’ Higgins 
loses the O’ before his name; on p. 735 the Irish naval bases were said to have 
been handed back in 1935 the British being ‘persuaded’ to abandon them by a 
tariff war (p. 712), while the account of the Statute of Westminster is so loosely 
worded as to be almost unintelligible. Of the latter one example from p. 730 
must suffice: ‘Just as Hastings and Bentinck made India, for others to build on, 
just as Sir George Grey made New Zealand, just as the great early residents 
made Malaya, just as Cromer made Egypt, just as Arnold Wilson did much to 
make Iraq, so Balfour can be said to have made Ireland’. Well, that will give 
them something to think about in Dublin, anyway! 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


CanapA: the Golden Hinge. By Leslie Roberts. London, Harrap, 1953. x+301 
pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}". 15s. 
NATION OF THE NorTH: Canada Since Confederation. By D. M. LeBourdais. 
London, Methuen, 1953. x+270 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
8?” x5}". 18s. 
TueE historiography of Canada almost alone among the Dominions has grown 
beyond the stage of merely chronological short histories and Canada possesses 
historians of her own who have shown themselves able to produce work of the 
very highest quality. It is strange, then, that we should find a spate of short 
histories of Canada flooding across the Atlantic. To our knowledge a round 
baker’s dozen have made their appearance within the last five years: indeed, the 
malicious would have it that the history department of one Canadian university 
requires a published short history as a condition of appointment. Some indeed 
have justified themselves by their originality of selection and interpretation or 
by their skilled use and collation of recent scholarly monographs; others have 
had no excuse whatever and have merely repeated the familiar facts and old 
themes. While calling for a truce to this multiplication, it should be said immedi- 
ately that these two present volumes, though in a sense short histories, are not 
quite of a run with the rest and can stand on their own. Mr Roberts’s book deals 
more especially with the economic wealth and resources of Canada as a factor in 
Anglo-American co-operation and Canadian good neighbourhood; and M. 
LeBourdais from a mellow French Canadian point of -view considers only the 
politics of Canada since 1867 under the brooding geniuses of Macdonald, Laurier, 
and Mackenzie King. Both books are well-informed, eminently readable, and 
even stimulating. Both share a faith in Canada’s future greatness, Mr Roberts 
being at times embarrassingly ‘jingo’ in his devotion to his ‘colossus’. He 
explains with a number of cheerful squibs and snippets of information the 
separateness and difference of Canada from the United States—presumably for 
the benefit of his neighbours south of the border. He describes accurately the 
constitution, politics, and population of Canada, but clearly he is most interested 
in what he describes as ‘one of the world’s last great treasure troves’ (p. 36). His 
account of certain historical matters, like the persistence of the French language 
and institutions after 1763, is certainly more than dubious, but the book does 
not pretend to be more than a lively commentary for the general reader. No 
more does M. LeBourdais’ Nation of the North, though this has a much better, 
less curious bibliography and a more coherent and integrated narrative. His 
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account of Canadian politics since federation is fair and accurate and far from 
pedestrian, but still somewhat wanting in interpretation in the earlier periods. 
He manages his detail well, a great deal of which is new and instructive in its 
decoration of the familiar. But it is good journalism, not history. 

A. F. McC. MADDEN 


THE AUSTRALIAN Way oF Lire. Ed. by George Caiger. Foreword by A. L. 
Irvine. (The Way of Life—Profil des Nations—series of the International 
Studies Conference. Prepared under the auspices of the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs.) London, Heinemann, 1953. xvi+158 pp. Illus. 
83" x5}". 6d. 

THE present volume was written as one of a series of national Way of Life 
studies at the request of Unesco and with its financial support. This is a worthy 
aim. Not only does it help to explain a country to others but, if the Australian 
survey is any guide, it provides the opportunity for a frank and critical self- 
appraisal as well. The chapters, which are the work of a number of contributors, 
are objective and, on the whole, of a high standard. Three, in particular, deserve 
special praise. That by Sir Frederic Eggleston is full of shrewd analysis of the 
Australian character and, in short compass, gives an excellent thumbnail sketch 
of the sort of people Australians are. W. D. Borrie’s chapter on The Family 
treats ably of a subject which has been all too sadly neglected by social writers 
in Australia, and P. H. Partridge in his survey of political institutions explains 
some of the complications of a federal system, which has nevertheless adapted 
itself fairly well to the demands of the twentieth century. He also indicates the 
extent to which the inherited parliamentary system has undergone modifica- 
tion under the influence of environment. 

There is, too, much which is both useful and illuminating in the other 
chapters of this book. The late G. L. Wood, who sketches the evolution of 
present economic institutions in Australia, had a difficult assignment and he 
was forced to omit much and compress more. In writing of religion, a touchy 
topic at any time, K. T. Henderson has given a very fair and balanced appraisal 
both of current attitudes and the relative strengths of specific religious groups. 
The reviewer found K. S. Cunningham’s chapter on Education a little un- 
inspiring and pedestrian. More specifically, Cunningham failed to convey 
adequately the enthusiasm and sense of adventure which should underlie educa- 
tional experiment. Finally, Fred Alexander attempts to describe the Australian 
degree of awareness of the outside world. He emphasizes the country’s earlier 
preoccupation with local problems, amounting almost to a comfortable ‘isola- 
tionism’, and the development of a more urgent sense of reality, though latterly 
there appears to have been some backsliding. The only major disappointment 
with this book is the complete absence of a chapter on art and literature. There 
are incidental references, it is true, and somewhat critical things are said about 
Australian attitudes in cultural matters. But not all Australian art and 
literature is derived or imported. A local culture is developing and, even if the 
facts are not widely known, it is more than ever important to inform us of them. 
On a more material plane, reference to the changing distribution of resources 
between primary and secondary industries would seem to have justified inclusion. 
If Australians themselves keep this a dark secret, how can they expect the 
outside world to take their industrialization seriously. And an index would also 
have been a useful addition. 

J. S. G. WILSON 


AUSTRALIA AND THE MIGRANT. By The Hon. E. H. Holt and others. Sydney 
and London, Angus and Robertson for the Australian Institute of Political 
Science, 1953. 186 pp. Illus. Tables. 7}$”*5”. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts book is made up of five papers read at a Summer School of the Australian 

Institute of Political Science. A. A. Calwell, the Minister responsible for the 

initiation and success of the post-war migration policy, writes on the origin of 
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the scheme and the difficulties it faced: W. D. Borrie, Jean Craig, and P. H. 
Karmel contribute studies of the demographic, sociological, and economic 
aspects of the programme, and Sir Bertram Stevens a consideration of its future. 
There is an introduction by the present Minister for Immigration, Mr H. E. 
Holt, and two appendixes summarizing the migration schemes at present in 
operation and the machinery through which they work. The book provides a 
good deal of information about its subject, and the analyses of the social and 
economic impacts of migration are of considerable interest, but a high proportion 
of the material is in the nature of official government statements on policy, rather 
than objective consideration of it. 

BELL 


La NATION CANADIENNE. By B. K. Sandwell. (Profil des Nations—The Way of 
Life—series of the Conférence Permanente des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales or International Studies Conference. Prepared under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) Monaco, Editions du 
Rocher, 1954. 164 pp. Bibliog. 8” Frs. 450. 


Tuts booklet is one of the Profil des Nations series financed by Unesco. The 
author, a distinguished Canadian editor, has produced an admirable thumb- 
nail sketch. In his first chapter he makes the penetrating observation that 
Canada has indeed all the attributes of sovereignty, but has not yet attained the 
cultural and spiritual unity inseparable from the idea of a nation; and then 
proceeds to face squarely the issue that Canada is composed of English-speaking 
and French-speaking Canadians, distinct and even antagonistic in culture, race, 
and religion. Throughout the seven chapters of the booklet, in which he outlines 
briefly the history of Canada and describes family life, educational, political, 
economic, and religious institutions, and finally the growing realization by 
Canadians of their place in the world, this English-French relationship forms a 
constant thread. Canada has also been moulded by external pressures, the 
influences of Great Britain and the United States and, as far as French Canada 
is concerned, by pre-Revolution France, and Mr Sandwell places his picture of 
Canada in an admirably wider frame, constantly inter-relating Canada’s 
institutions and growth to these external influences. His final chapter, Le 
Peuple Canadien et le Monde, is an illuminating analysis of particular interest 
to non-Canadians. 
G. LAUGHARNE 


EUROPE 


POPULATION CHANGES IN EUROPE SINCE 1939: a Study of Population Changes 
in Europe during and since World War 1 as shown by the Balance Sheets of 
Twenty-four European Countries. By Gregory Frumkin. Preface by J. B. 
Condliffe. London, Faber, 1951. I91 pp. Map. Diagrams. Tables. 
9” x64". 30s. 

THE author of this volume was, as Dr J. B. Condliffe tells us in a preface, 

Editor of the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations throughout its 

existence. Begun as a manpower study for the Economic Commission for 

Europe, the book took shape as a critical estimate of the changes in population 

of twenty-four European countries during the decade 1938-47. 

For Dr Frumkin, whose earlier duties had accustomed him to dealing with 
orderly material, the task proved difficult and depressing. The difficulties are 
obvious. The effects on numbers of an upward change in the trend of fertility, 
of manifold war disturbances, and of post-war adjustments needed to be dis- 
tinguished on a basis of data that was sometimes scanty and untrustworthy. 
The author tells us how the critical sense acquired in the course of his pre-war 
work was taxed. Much information was discarded. The depressing nature of the 
task is no less obvious. War losses (amounting to some 15 millions, those of the 
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USSR and of non-European countries being excluded) required to be closely 
examined, and the figures had to be partitioned between military losses (some 
5°8 millions) and civilian losses (some 9-3 millions); and the deaths of civilians 
had to be divided between those of non-Jews (some 4-9 millions) and of Jews 
(some 4-4 millions). 

Dr Frumkin attacked his subject by drawing up, for each of the twenty-four 
countries, a balance sheet. To an initial population for the year 1938, certain 
plus items were added, and from it certain minus items were deducted. The plus 
items comprised increases in territory, births, and inward movements of people; 
the minus, decreases of territory, deaths, and outward movements of peoples. 
Over two-thirds of the book consists of ‘monographs’, in terms of such a balance 
sheet, for the twenty-four relevant countries. Sources are well documented, 
and the author conveys by certain designations his assessment of the reliability 
of the figures he quotes. There is a final discussion of the position of the USSR. 

The results are well summarized in a comprehensive table wherein the 
twenty-four countries are divided into five groups and figures for each country 
are given for 1938, for 1945 (the end of the war), and for 1947 by which time 
post-war adjustments had been largely effected. 

One of the principal conclusions of this most painstaking study is that 
war losses have been offset by high post-war birth and survival rates. Birth 
rates have risen and death rates declined. 


Under these conditions the population of Europe [not including the USSR] has 
continued its upward movement: 380-4 millions on the eve of the war, almost 385 
millions at the end of 1947 in spite of heavy war losses, roughly 390 millions at the 
end of 1949 and some 393 millions at the end of 1950 are significant milestones in 
this development (pp. 186-7). 


This book should be valuable to a wide circle of readers, among them 
historians of the war and its aftermath. It should also be of interest (by reason 
of the information about military losses on which little more may ever be known) 
to the war departments of all countries. That the author’s figures are subject 
to possible correction in the light of the results of post-war censuses he clearly 
acknowledges. 


C. P. BLACKER 


COMPRENDRE. Revue de la Société Européene de Culture. Nos. 10-11. May 
1954. Venice, Comprendre, 1954. 238 pp. Bibliog. 2” 9”. 3,000 lire. 
THE first half of this volume gives a verbatim report of the third Assemblée 
générale of the Société Européenne de Culture, held at Paris in September 1953. 
This was devoted to a discussion, mostly in theoretical terms, of the Rapport by 
the Secretary General, Professor Umberto Campagnolo, on the cultural relation 
of Europe to the rest of the world. The second half consists mainly of a consider- 
able number of replies of varying length evoked by a letter from Professor 
Campagnolo raising the problem of the consequences of American political 
preponderance for European culture. The discussions, so far as they are carried 
in this volume, which is very well produced, are too general and diverse to be 

suitable for short comment. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


FRENCH INSTITUTIONS: Values and Politics. By Saul K. Padover with the 
collaboration of Francois Goguel, Louis Rosenstock-Franck and Eric Weil. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1954. vi+102 pp. Tables. 
(Hoover Institute Studies, Series E. Institutions, No. 2.) 9”x6". $1.50. 

Tuts composite little study, characteristic of many that appear in the United 

States, adopts a sociological approach to French political problems. It attempts 

to explain the ‘basic values of French civilization’ and the ‘idea of democracy’, 

and to relate these to the social habits, material conditions, and governmental 
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institutions of post-war France. It repeats much that is very familiar to students 
of France, adds a few sections which are fresh and of greater interest (such as 
those on the working of social security), perpetrates a few over-sweeping 
generalizations and a few factual inaccuracies, and leaves a curious impression 
of haste and inadequacy, as well as of vigour and liveliness. One example of the 
hasty and inaccurate generalization must suffice. It is stated (on p. 64) that 
‘The armistice was signed on June 25, President of the Republic Lebrun was 
forced to resign, and helpless France was carved up between the German con- 
querors who kept the northern half, and the French Fascists and collaboration- 
ists who preserved the southern portion’. In fact the armistice with Germany 
was signed on 22 June (with Italy on 24 June); the amount of ‘force’ needed to 
ensure Lebrun’s resignation seems to have been remarkably slight; the Vichy 
Government formally ruled the whole of France except the annexed provinces 
of Alsace-Lorraine; and the collaborationists concentrated not at Vichy but in 
Paris, under the protection of the military occupying Power. But it is not all as 
bad as this, and includes some valuable information though few new ideas. 
Davip THOMSON 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE. 2nd ed. By D. W. S. Lidderdale. Foreword by 
Edouard Herriot. London, Hansard Society, 1954. ix-+296 pp. Index. 
82° x53". 21s. 

Mr LIppERDALE’S definitive study of the origins and present working of the 

French parliamentary system, which originally appeared some three years ago, 

has justly won a place as the standard authority in English on that subject. 

This second impression differs from the first only in its ‘addendum’. Three years 

ago the proposals for constitutional revision had just emerged and a few minor 

procedural changes had just been made: now, the author is able to devote a 

somewhat longer addendum to summarizing further procedural changes and the 

electoral laws of May 1951, and to indicating the revisions embodied in the Bill 

of 1953. 

Its value to the student of French politics lies partly in its admirable 

historical exploration of the manner in which parliamentary procedure has 

evolved since 1789, and partly in its scholarly and meticulous explanation of the 
day-to-day working of the present system. This close knitting of present 
politics to history serves to remind us that no régime since Napoleon has been 
able to dispense with parliamentary institutions, and that the parliamentary 
forms of republicanism which have prevailed since 1870 (with only the interlude 
of Vichy to break the continuity) are the accumulated product of a long experi- 
ence. The only possible way in which the volume might have been made more 
useful to the reader is by inclusion of a good English version of the Constitution 

of 1946. 

Davip THOMSON 


THE DEATH OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. By Ronald Matthews. London, Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1954. 318 pp. Index. 9”x5?”. 18s. 


THE Fourth Republic whose ‘death’ is here described and lamented is that brave 
new social-democratic society envisaged by the forces of resistance in France 
during the four years of occupation and, for a brief moment after liberation, 
expected to come into being through the efforts of a great new movement of the 
Left. The possibility of merely renewing the Third Republic was overwhelmingly 
rejected by popular vote in 1945, and Mr Matthews maintains that this was 
‘the last triumph for the spirit of the Resistance’ (p. 216): the elections of the 
same time, which returned an 80 per cent majority for the Left, also divided that 
majority fairly evenly between three parties. The system of ‘Cerberus govern- 
ment’, in which Communist, Socialist, and Catholic Democratic heads could all 
share in power yet continue to bark with different voices, spelled the doom of 
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hopes that a single progressive movement could bring France the unity and 
coherence she so urgently needed. Thereafter began an irresistible drift back 
to the discredited pre-war system: and the Fourth Republic died because it 
made way for the Third. It was not, in the author’s view, a case of murder. ‘In 
fact there was no murderer, merely a set of muddling midwives’ (p. 19). 

Yet, given the size and strength of the Communist movement in France at 
liberation which Mr Matthews describes so well, was there ever really any chance 
of unity on the Left, other than that of a total subjection to Communism? In 
this thoughtful and depressing book Mr Matthews shows the contributions of old 
issues like anti-clericalism, of bad old parliamentary habits and personal rivalries, 
to the weakened and impoverished position France finds herself in today. He 
surveys not merely the years since Liberation but also the pre-war years of 
crisis and the years of defeat and occupation. It is a fine piece of skilled 
reporting, and Mr Matthews has done for France of the nineteen-forties what 
Mr Alexander Werth used to do for France of the nineteen-thirties. The result 
is, unfortunately, no more reassuring. 

Davip THOMSON 


FRENCH PoLicy TOWARDS GERMANY SINCE THE WaR. By Robert Schuman. 
London, Oxford University Press for the London School of Economics and 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 24 pp. (Stevenson 
Memorial Lecture. No. 4.) 9}" x6". 2s. 6d. 

M. SCHUMAN gives a lucid and concise account not only of French policy towards 

Germany but also of France’s European policy since the war. Reparations, the 

Saar, the Ruhr, the agreements culminating in the Bonn Conventions, and the 

question of a supranational authority are discussed. M. Schuman concludes, 

Sf we can replace the traditional antagonism in the heart of Europe by co- 

operation between the nations which up to now have treated each other as 

enemies or as incorrigible rivals, then what an advance we should have made 

towards peace’ (p. 23). 

HERMIA OLIVER 


UNION FRANGAISE 1953. Ed. by Georges Oudard. Preface by Albert Sarraut. 
Paris, Rene Julliard, 1953. 397 pp. Maps. 7$”x54". Frs. goo. 

Tuts is the first issue of what is expected to become an annual survey and hand- 
book of political and economic developments in the French Union, in the widest 
sense, i.e. including the Overseas Departments, Algeria, and the North African 
Protectorates as well as the Associated States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
and the various Overseas Territories. There are brief accounts of each territory 
and of the main developments in them in 1952. These are, inevitably, somewhat 
summary, and their quality and tone vary considerably, though the latter is 
seldom very far from the official. The layout of each section is far from uniform 
and some of them (e.g. those on Madagascar, the Niger, Oubangwi-Chari, 
Moyen Congo) contain no precise information specifically relating to deveiop- 
ments in the year under review. The compendium would be more useful if, in 
future issues, more attention were paid to this point. 

There are adequate short accounts of the ‘central institutions of the French 
Union’ including besides such constitutional organs as the High Council and the 
Assembly of the Union, the Overseas Scientific Research Board, and the Central 
Bank of Overseas France as well as the Development Fund and the Missions, 
both Catholic and Protestant. Most useful are the short summaries of the 
legislative activities of the French Parliament in respect of the French Union, 
and of the activities of the Assembly of the Union, and the annexes containing 
the names and political affiliations of all Overseas Deputies, Senators, and 
Councillors of the French Union, the membership of the Committees on Overseas 
France of the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic. Even more 
difficult to find elsewhere are the names of the members of the Territorial 
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Assemblies and similar bodies (in some cases, the occupations of the latter have 
been added: it is a pity this information is not uniformly included). 
On the whole this isa useful book for the non-specialist. It could be more 
useful if it were more systematically organized. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


PEUPLES ET NATIONS D’OUTRE MER (Afrique—Islam—Asie du Sud). By Hubert 
Deschamps. Paris, Librairie Dalloz for the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, 1954. 475 pp. 8”x5}”. Frs. 1,800. 

BASED apparently on the course of the same title given by Professor Deschamps 

at the Institute of Political Studies of the University of Paris, this is a text-book 

which seeks to provide the necessary social and historical background to the 
contemporary political problems of the parts of the world ‘les plus récemment 
venues a l’existence politique moderne’ (p. 6). Most of them were, until the 
second world war, under the control of one or other of the European Powers and 
some are still officially colonies or protectorates. The subject of the book is 
thus ‘l’étude de 1’éveil politique d’un monde, trop inconnu encore chez nous, et 
dont dépendent, cependant, dans une large mesure, notre avenir et celui de la 
planéte’ (p. 6). An introductory section summarizes the geographical extent of 
the Colonial Empires in 1939, the effects of Western penetration and the growth 
of new nationalisms, and the post-war policies cf the major colonial Powers. 

Professor Deschamps then divides his vast subject into seven geographical 

parts, North West Africa, West and Central Africa, South Africa, and the Indian 

Ocean, Nilotic Africa (i.e. Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somaliland), South 

West Asia (including Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia), India, and South 

East Asia. A short bibliography includes some English books but there are some 

strange omissions in the list of periodicals (hiehly selective as it necessarily is) 

including Africa (the Journal of the International African Institute) and Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Such a book is inevitably something of a tour de force and minor inaccuracies 
are almost unavoidable. To instance one or two, it is not true that the Statute 
of Westminster defines the members of the Commonwealth as forming a ‘libre 
association égales en droits’ (p. 42) or that ‘Bouganda’ is the language of the 
Ganda (p. 231) or that the Constitution (Professor Deschamps’s italics) of the 
Union of South Africa gives her the status of a Dominion (p. 207). But, so far as 
this reviewer can judge, Professor Deschamps has in general, performed the 
rather curious task he has set himself with competence and accuracy. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


PERSPECTIVES FRANCO-MaRocaAINnES. By Emile Roche. Preface by Albert 
Sarraut. Casablanca, Editions Atlantides, 1953. xv-+170 pp. 43". 
Frs. 390. 

WHEN the Sultan was deposed in August 1953, M. Emile Roche’s book was 

already in print. The event gave added point to his plea for immediate action 

to deal with the Franco-Moroccan problem, though it will perhaps reinforce the 
conviction of some readers that it is already too late for the steps that he 
advocates to be effective. M. Roche argues that if France goes on wasting time, 
she risks finding that she has only extremists to deal with. But it is to be feared 

that the kind of Moroccan whose co-operation is essential to the success of M. 

Roche’s programme is precisely one who is already suspect, even to moderate 

nationalists. 

M. Roche describes the difficulties of the Moroccan situation, the conflicting 
political interests, the need for progressive democratization and civic education, 
the economic and social progress for which French capital and French admini- 
stration have been largely responsible, and the problems that still remain to be 
solved. His final chapter outlines ‘a realist programme’, based on Franco- 
Moroccan co-operation. ‘France’s role in Morocco is far from being at an end’, 
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he says. ‘She has considerable achievements to her credit. Even more remains 
to be done in the future, and Morocco cannot do it unaided. Franco-Moroccan 
co-operation is not a hindrance to Moroccan independence, but an indispensable 
condition’ (pp. 137-8). 

The difficulty facing Radical reformers like M. Roche (and M. Albert Sarraut, 
who contributes the preface) is that, in the minds of many nationalists, their 
party is associated with the interests of French settlers rather than with those 
of the Moroccans. Unfortunately, words like ‘co-sovereignty’ and ‘Franco- 
Moroccan co-operation’ have come to have a sinister ring for even moderate 
nationalists, and M. Roche’s vocabulary will do little to convince such Moroccans 
that he is not ‘on the other side of the barricades’. In such an atmosphere, there 
is little hope of the ‘good will’, which is essential to the success of M. Roche’s 
| plan, being forthcoming. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


LA REFORME DES ASSEMBLEES LOCALES EN TUNISIE: Conseils Municipaux et 
Conseils de Caidats. By Victor Silvéra. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1953. 105 pp. 9}”x6}". Frs. 350. 


Turis is an objective analysis of the whole laborious process of municipal reform 
in Tunisia (M. Silvera uses the adjective himself). The most recent develop- 
ment, the 1952 decree, is not only far from startling but also a little unreal, for 
both the French and the Tunisians are presently concerned with more important 
fish than the small fry of regional councils. The Bey has signed a similar decree 
to the one that the Sultan of Morocco objected to and which eventually cost him 
his throne, i.e. a decree admitting French participation in regional councils. 
This principle, however, was agreed to by the exiled Neo-Destour leader, M. 
Habib Bourguiba, recently returned to France, in 1950; but what the nationalists 
object to in the 1952 decree is the introduction of two separate electoral colleges, 
one for the French and another for the Tunisians, which they interpret as an 
extension of the notion of co-sovereignty. On the other hand, the French have 
criticized the reform of the Ca’idat councils from which they will be excluded. 
Although the decree grants more or less universal suffrage to the Tunisians of 
the interior, this is severeiy limited in so far as the most important centre— 
Tunis—is concerned, a discrepancy due to the fear of nationalist influence in the 
capital. The forthcoming elections will soon show whether M. Silvera’s thinly 
veiled pessimism is justified. Last year’s elections resulted in many seats 
remaining vacant either for want of voters or of candidates. 


NINA Epton 


La CONFEDERATION HELVETIQUE. By Denis de Rougemont. Introduction by 
Lucien Febvre. (Profil des Nations—The Way of Life—series of the Con- 
férence Permanente des Hautes Etudes Internationales or International 
Studies Conference.) Monaco, Editions du Rocher, 1953. 183 pp. 8”x6". 
Frs. 450. 

In this monograph, financed by Unesco, a bare outline of Swiss history is fol- 

lowed by accounts of political, economic, social, and religious life, and an assess- 

ment of Switzerland’s place in the world. The salient fact that emerges is that 
the Swiss are not a nation, but groups of people who have formed a State by 
agreeing to differ. Almost from the first page, the question of a European 
confederation haunts the reader. De Rougemont shows how in the course of 
650 years, in which there was a good deal of hard fighting, the Swiss were able to 
form their State, but only thanks to special virtues which they had to acquire or 
perish. They are tolerant, level headed, inventive, and democratic to the point 
of distrusting greatness in any form. Their poiitical achievements—including 
government by committee—and their successes in bringing prosperity to a land 
with no natural resources except water make fascinating reading, and so does 
the author’s sketch of their character. 


a 
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The significance of the book for Europe in particular and the world in general 
is made clear in a single phrase: ‘Switzerland—the prototype of a federation of 
autonomous and freely associated States’ (p. 176). 


J. E. WHEELER 


DIE SCHWEIZERISCHE KRIEGSFINANZIERUNG 1939-1945 UND IHRE AUSSTRAHL- 
UNGEN IN DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. By Urs Schwarz. Winterthur, P. G. 
Keller, 1953. 149 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. (Ziircher Dissertation.) 
8}" x53". Sw. frs. 12. 

Tuts is a synthesis in compact form of experience gained and lessons learned in 

financing Swiss military mobilization in two world wars. It seems that to a very 

considerable extent lessons learnt from the first war were successfully imple- 
mented in the second. The basic problem was of course the maximum avoidance 
of inflation. The solution of it lay mainly in the correct balancing of taxation 
against public loans as methods of financing, and these two methods are analysed 
in turn in the light of their effect on production, on social conditions, and on 
national indebtedness. The practical application of credit policy and tax policy 
is examined in some detail. A final section of the book deals exhaustively with 
the problem of the elimination of the national war debt. 

A useful feature is the summarizing of the conclusions so far reached at 
fairly frequent intervals in the text. The book is provided with a helpful selec- 
tion of charts and a bibliography. 


E. H. WALL 


ZuR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN ARBEITERBEWEGUNG: Aus Reden und 
Aufsatzen. By Walter Ulbricht. Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1953. Band 1. 672 pp. 


Illus. 8}”«5°”". DM 5.50. Band i. 632 pp. Illus. 84”x5?”. DM 5.50. 
Band III. 807 pp. Illus. 8}"x5?". DM 6. 


In contrast to other democratic countries where the achievement of single 
persons is regarded with more modesty or indifference, the risk of being pre- 
sented with a Festschrift begins in Germany at the age of fifty. Herr Walter 
Ulbricht, Deputy Minister-President of the German Democratic Republic of 
Eastern Germany and Secretary General of the SED, was honoured on his 
sixtieth birthday by resolution of the Politbiiro with a collection of his speeches 
and essays from 1918 to 1950. The volumes are excellently printed by the well 
known firm of Haag-Drugulin at Leipzig, now VEB (which stands for ‘volks- 
eigener Betrieb’), and the rather low price suggests either a subsidy from public 
funds or an officially supported sales drive or perhaps both. All three volumes 
are embellished with a number of photographs from which the adept of physiog- 
nomy may draw his own conclusions. 

As a contribution to the history of the German labour movement the texts 
are mainly concerned with the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) which is 
regarded as the only legitimate representative of the ‘working folk’. All other 
sections of the political sphere are criminals if they range to the right, traitors 
if they belong to the left. Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin are the only 
acknowledged authorities on social thought (see vol. 11, pp. 594-622) and the 
‘history’ is written accordingly. Thus Trotzky was already a traitor at Brest- 
Litowsk (vol. 1, p. 17) and Radek a ‘trotzkistischer Agent’ in 1923 (vol 1, p. 149). 
It is the leaden dreariness of its invective language, the indiscriminate use of 
words like ‘Faschisten’, ‘Monopolkapitalisten’, Reaktion’, and ‘Imperialismus’, 
etc., which makes it difficult to find in these more than 2,000 pages the modicum 
of constructive thought and those informative sidelights on German-Russian 
relations which have been more soberly treated in the monographs of E. H. Carr, 
R. Schlesinger, and L. Kochan. The self-righteous intolerance is matched by a 
painful incapacity to use the great possibilities of the German language even for 
the rousing of political passion: “Die mehr oder weniger feste Verankerung der 
Kommunistischen Partei in den Betrieben ist der Maszstab fuer die Aktions- 
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faehigkeit der Partei’ (vol. 1, p. 72) is only a fairly average specimen of the style 
the reader has to endure. The brothers Goncourt called the bourgeoisie of their 
time ‘médiocre avec éclat’. I cannot think of a better description for the output 
of this fountainhead of stereotyped verbiage. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


DEUTSCHE MEMOIREN 1945-1953: Eine kritische Ubersicht, By Walther 
Hubatsch. Schloss Laumpheim Wiirt, Ulrich Steiner, 1954. 34 pp. 
(Geschichte und Politik. Ed. by Dr Hellmuth Giinther Dahms. Heft 8.) 
8”x5?”. DM 1.80. 

SINCE the end of the war the memoirs of politicians, diplomatists, and military 

and naval officers have poured out of Germany. Professor Hubatsch in his useful 

booklet attempts to evaluate those he considers the most important. 
D. H. 


Lres REPARATIONS ALLEMANDES. Deux expériences: 1919-1932 et 1945-1952. 
By Richard Castillon. Preface by André Piettre. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1953. 198 pp. Charts. Tables. 10” x 7}". Frs. 850. _ 

In 1919 German reparations were a legal concept, the payment of damages for 

loss caused. In 1945 the concept was political, the industrial demilitarization of 

Germany. The principles and mechanism of reparations payments were thus 

very different in Ig19 and 1945. Yet on both occasions, though more rapidly 

after 1945 than after 1919, the situation evolved similarly. Political considera- 
tions came increasingly to outweigh the economic, through the need to obtain 

German adherence to the allied programme. A parallel effort led to the Dawes 

and Young agreements and to those of Petersberg and Bonn. The 18,000 

million marks of foreign capital invested in Germany from 1924 to 1930 to help 

her meet her foreign indebtedness, have their counterpart in the 10,000 million 

dollars of American aid given since 1945. 

These are the author’s major findings. If, on both occasions, the plans for 
reparations have failed, the reasons, he suggests, are not to be found primarily in 
technical difficulties, though it might have been wiser to substitute allied par- 
ticipation in German industry, and payments by way of forfeit (as in the 1947 
case of the German satellites) for the transfer to the allies of German currency 
and industrial material. The causes of failure, the author considers, are the 
political disagreements of the allies. 

E. H. WALL 


. STURMT DIE FESTUNG WISSENSCHAFT!’ Die Sowjetisierung der mittel- 
deutschen Universitaten seit 1945. By Marianne and Egon Erwin Miiller. 
Berlin, Colloquium-Verlag for Amt fiir gesamtdeutsche Studentenfragen 
des Verbandes Deutscher Studentenschaften und Cologuium Zeitschrift der 
freien Studenten Berlins 1953. 415 pp. Illus. Charts. 8}”x5°”. DM 3.90. 

STARTING from the premise that in Russia the ‘Soviet intelligentsia’ has become 

the pillar upholding the new State and society, Marianne and Egon Erwin 

Miiller claim that, given sufficient time, a similar development might well take 

place in Soviet-occupied Germany. 

The main part of this book describes the succession of events leading up to 
the total collapse of academic freedom. The story is a familiar one. Aware of 
their dependence on bourgeois scientists and scholars, the Communists began by 
reverting to the liberal university policy of the Weimar era. Then gradually, 
from 1948 onwards, the screw was tightened. Students of middle-class origin 
were frowned upon, scholarships were granted on grounds of class and politics, 
‘Worker and Peasant Faculties’ was affiliated to the universities, the staff was 
packed with political appointees, and special gratuities were paid to professors 
who showed themselves to be politically accommodating. By 1952, the free- 
dom of the universities had become a mockery; the quest for truth had been 
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replaced by political indoctrination, State and Party control had become all 
pervading. 

Grim facts, but the future may well be grimmer. ‘Although the majority of 
students’, the book concludes, ‘cannot be counted among the real élite of the 
SED, they nevertheless form part of the new intelligentsia.’ And again: ‘A 
considerable body of experts has been created, recruited to an ever-increasing 
degree from a proletarian milieu, experts, moreover, who have become increas- 
ingly indoctrinated with Leninism-Stalinism. Though not by any stretch of the 
imagination revolutionaries in the accepted sense of the word, these men—with 
all their educational limitations—may well turn out to be a highly skilled and 
easily manoeuvrable force’ (p. 359). 

These are words of warning which should not be taken lightly. 

DONALD DE HIrRscH 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. By H. Stuart Hughes. Introduction by 
Donald C. McKay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xi+256 pp. Maps. Index. 7?” x 
5h”. $4. 32s. 

TuE task of relating the problems of modern Italy in their historical setting in 
250 pages must have seemed formidable to Mr Hughes when he undertook it. 
But this can only be said subjectively; there is no indication in this masterly 
survey of the slightest tremor or hesitation. For 230 of these pages the elements 
of the Italian situation in modern Europe are unfolded clearly, smoothly, and 
with sympathetic objectivity; only when this has been achieved is the question 
of the policy of the United States towards Italy raised. This is surely the ideal 
way to construct a book whose purpose is to inform one people of the position 
of another with whom it stands in a special relationship. 

The secret of the success of this book is the familiarity of its author with the 
history and circumstances of Italy and her people. The special difficulties raised 
by the unification of 1861-70 were more than those it solved; this is a fact with 
which few works in English have adequately dealt. Mr Hughes sees that it is the 
salient fact of Italian history in the last eighty years and treats it as such. He 
sees that Italy owes more to Giolitti than to Crispi (in spite of Croce’s admiration 
for the latter), but he sees too that Giolitti could not achieve enough to prevent 
the rise of Mussolini. The cool assessment of the Fascist period and its record in 
this book would be enough by itself to justify the work: Mr Hughes misses little 
of significance in his discussion of the régime and his evaluations are almost all 
sound. 

Equally penetrating are the author’s analyses of the period from 1943 to the 
present. His account of the causes of the present fear of a return to a ‘régime’ is 
as shrewd as it is convincing. So is his conclusion that in the conditions of 1954 
Christian Democracy provides the only possible non-revolutionary government 
for Italy; but he is by no means blind to Christian Democratic weaknesses. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


MEDITAZIONI E Ricorpi. By Francesco Saverio Nitti. Milan, Arnoldo Mon- 
dadori, 1953. 269 pp. (Il Libro del Giorno 16.) 84” x 5}”. 1,200 lire. 
Peruaps the chief interest of this work of Nitti’s for the English reader is the 
insight it affords into the range of thought and inquiry of a good representative 
figure of pre-first world war Italian public life. Versed in the legacy of Greece and 
Rome, tied to no religious or philosophic orthodoxy, he ranges in search of a 
Weltanschauung over questions that are religious and philosophic as well as 
political and practical, collecting wise examples and utterances from all ages as 
well as the latest theories on the nature of the universe. One would have been 
glad to see Nitti’s own experience and personality more in evidence. For a man 
with his opportunities for forming first-hand judgements of contemporary his- 
tory, his views are very much those current among his contemporaries; for 
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instance, though no dating is given to his meditations, it seems that his re- 
spectful admiration of things German and his condemnation of the Treaty of 
Versailles as the root of subsequent European ills (‘Millions of men of purely 
German race and civilization were given even to populations of inferior civiliza- 
tion’ (p. 104)), survived the Hitler period and the second world war. 

I, M. MAssEY 


A FEDERATION OF CENTRAL EUROPE. Mimeographed. By Hubert Ripka. New 
York, 10 West 86th Street, New York 24, 1953. 94 pp. Tables. 10}” x 8}". 
No price. 


For those who like to speculate upon the shape of things to come if and when 
the USSR has collapsed, Dr Ripka’s book is of the greatest interest. With 
considerable skill he marshals the arguments in favour of an East European 
Federation of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. This he believes could be welded into a satis- 
factory organism, strong enough to hold in check both the eastward ambitions 
of Germany and the westward pressure of Russia. In fact he considers as most 
probable that a new Ukrainan State with some 45 million inhabitants will arise, 
and that this, rather than Great Russia, will threaten the neighbours to its west. 

Dr Ripka’s federation would, above all, control adequate economic resources 
and an industrial activity, especially in the Bohemian-Silesian sector, on a scale 
which would make it able to stand up to all the other major economic blocs. 

Not unnaturally the book seems very hypothetical when it deals with the 
political organization and military resources of the eight federated States to be— 
States, not nationalities, the author convincingly insists. Dr Ripka’s work is 
translated into clear, if imperfect, English. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


RUMANIENS WEG ZUM SATELLITENSTAAT. By Ion Gheorghe. Heidelberg, Kurt 
Vowinckel, 1952. 444 pp. 72?”x5”". DM 14.80. 


GENERAL GHEORGHE has given his book a somewhat misleading title. Normally, 
Roumania is regarded as having been a satellite of Nazi Germany from 1940 
onwards, To General Gheorghe, who was first Roumanian military attaché and 
then Minister in Berlin during the war, Roumania was an ally, not a satellite, of 
Germany, and only became a satellite when she fell under the dominion of the 
USSR. 

The author, in fact, writes from the standpoint of an ardent believer in 
Germany’s historic mission, an admirer of the German Army and of many 
aspects of National Socialism, and a somewhat critical sympathizer of Marshal 
Antonescu. He displays an attitude of toleration towards the Roumanian Iron 
Guard, loathing towards Mihai Antonescu, and curious personal animosity 
against those Roumanians who were responsible for the coup d’état of 23 August 
1944, particularly Prince Stirbey and M. Niculescu Buzesti. 

If allowance is made for these attitudes, General Gheorghe’s book is useful 
because it throws a number of interesting sidelights on relations between 
Germany and Roumania in the period 1941-4. In the military field, it shows 
the tensions and frictions of the Stalingrad period and of the later German- 
Roumanian disaster in the Crimea. In spite of General Gheorghe’s sympathies, 
Germany does not appear as a dependable or considerate ally. 

The book also throws light on the friction over such questions as Roumanian 
agricultural deliveries, the German minority in Roumania, the position of 
Roumanian Jews in Germany, and Mihai Antonescu’s many ingenious attempts 
at re-insurance. It traces the Nazi attitude on the question of Transylvania, 
culminating in Hitler’s apparent decision to reverse the Vienna Award. 

Unfortunately for the historian, the book takes the form of largely undocu- 
mented and rather imprecise reminiscences. Its progress is also held up by a 
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good deal of repetitious argumentation, particularly about the coup of 23 August. 
General Gheorghe’s contention is that the coup delivered a stab in the back of 
Roumania’s ally, Germany. Roumania, he argues, should have preserved its 
national honour, either by following Finland’s example and giving Hitler good 
warning of its intention to stop fighting, or else by fighting to the finish, in the 
faint hope of holding out until the Western Powers were forced to intervene. 

The author thus disregards certain facts. Finland’s strategic position was 
quite different from Roumania’s, and far more advantageous; Nazi Germany 
deserved very little loyalty from Roumania; if there had been a fight to the finish, 
little of Roumania might now appear on the map of Europe. 

General Gheorghe concludes with a very brief account of the tragic after- 
math of the coup of 23 August 1944. This is distorted by a curious element of 
schadenfreude. 


ELIZABETH BARKER 


WooprRow WILSON AND THE REBIRTH OF POLAND 1914-1920: A Study in the 
Influence on American Policy of Minority Groups of Foreign Origin. By 
Louis L. Gerson. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xi+166 pp. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}” $4. 32s. 


Mr GERSON is primarily concerned to trace the development in the United 
States of an attitude favourable to the reconstitution of a Polish State after the 
war of 1914-18. He shows how the Polish émigrés, both in Europe and the 
United States, gradually attained a sufficiently united front to present their 
case. He shows how their representations, mainly through Colonel House and 
Paderewski, overcame President Wilson’s early misgivings, finally convinced 
him that Poland was ready for ‘rebirth’, and led to the thirteenth of his Fourteen 
Points. He then takes us on through the time of the Paris Peace Conference, 
when the ‘westerners’, led by Dmowski, were in rivalry with the ‘easterners’, 
headed by Pilsudski. And he shows how this rivalry was bridged by the premier- 
ship of Paderewski during the critical months, until recognition of the new State 
had been obtained. 

Mr Gerson’s style is highly critical, and this leads him frequently to con- 
tradictions and to over-statement. He leaves out two important factors, the 
inclusion of which would have completed his picture. One is that the resuscita- 
tion of Poland was an inevitable part of a general movement in the whole area 
from the Baltic to the Aegean, in which nations with long histories took the 
opportunity of attaining independence, and at the same time stepped out of the 
eighteenth into the twentieth century. The other is that, when the Peace 
Conference re-drew the outline of Poland on the map, it was only recognizing 
the work of rebuilding the Polish nation which had been laboriously carried on 
through the nineteenth century in the three parts of Poland. Poland had, in fact, 
freed herself before the Peace Conference met. 


F. B. BouRDILLON 


1905 OG 1940: En Leksjon i Maktpolitikk. By Einar Maseng. Oslo, Johan 
Grundt Tanum, 1953. 278 pp. 9}”x6}”. No price. 


READERS of a previous volume from the same pen (reviewed in the October 1953 
issue of this Journal, p. 476) will not be surprised to learn that this experienced 
Norwegian diplomat sees no salvation for his country in any association with the 
Western Powers. A partnership with Sweden being the obvious alternative, he 
is at pains to show that the separation of Crowns in 1905 was not the result of a 
genuine divergence of interests but a catastrophe which could have been avoided 
if it had not happened to suit the realpolitik of the great Powers, especially 
Britain. British opposition to Scandinavian unity for reasons of commercial 
advantage and maritime ascendancy is said to date from the reign of Elizabeth 
1, but to have been held temporarily in check by the desire to keep a solid barrier 
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interposed between Russia and the Atlantic. In 1905 the Russian peril had 
receded, as a result partly of the disasters of the Japanese war and partly of 
our agreement with France, shortly to be developed into the Triple Entente. 
Hence the many-sided pressure (ranging from a Fleet visit to the Baltic to 
the private conversations designed to influence the Swedish Crown Prince at 
the wedding of his son to Princess Margaret of Connaught) to prevent any strong 
Swedish reaction to the unexpected intransigeance of the Norwegians. Thus the 
accession to the throne of Edward vii’s son-in-law, which the author terms 
‘Norway’s first step in foreign policy’, by eliminating the now long forgotten 
Bernadotte candidature, made permanent both the rift with Sweden and the 
orientation of independent Norway towards Britain. 

Herr Maseng, who attributes Norwegian acceptance of the position to the 
work of a pressure-group of Norwegian shipowners rather than to any natural 
affinities between the two democracies, traces the results down to the German 
invasion in 1940. His examination of the published evidence leads him to sup- 
pose that the second world war might have left his country unscathed if there 
had been a Scandinavian defence union or if Norwegian neutrality had been 
aimed with sufficient impartiality against invasion from either side—a policy 
which he rather bizarrely associates with the name of Quisling. Nevertheless 
there is much in this book which is both fresh and illuminating, as for instance 
about blockade in the first world war and an ingenious comparison (first elabor- 
ated by Professor Koht) between the position of Norway in 1940 and that of 
Denmark at the time of Admiral Gambier’s attack after the Treaty of Tilsit in 
1807. An English translation would make it easier to avoid some pitfalls in the 
workings of NATO. 

T. K. DERRY 


Orostip. 2 vols. Politiska dagboksanteckningar. By Erik Palmstierna. 
Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1952 and 1953. Vol. 1. 1914-16. 263 pp. 
84" x 5%". Paper Kr. 15. Bound Kr. 20. Vol. 1. 1917-19. 462 pp. Paper 
Kr. 22.50. Bound Kr. 27. , 


BARON ERIK PALMSTIERNA was one of the early members of the Swedish 
Social-Democratic Party before it achieved power; he reached cabinet rank 
when the Social-Democrats formed their first government and was Sweden’s 
Minister to the Court of St James from 1920 to 1937. His decision to publish 
his diary notes of the period between 1914 and 1919 must be warmly welcomed 
in that it affords students of Swedish history in general as well as his countrymen 
in particular a vivid, at times extremely amusing and at others rather surprising, 
insight into events ‘behind the scenes’ in the neutral Sweden of the first world 
war, 
Of the two volumes the first, when his party was still in opposition, is as a 
whole the more interesting and more valuable. It is much more critical and more 
detached and throws a great deal of light on the attitude not only of the various 
parties but also of the majority of the Swedish people to the country’s neutrality. 
The author makes it quite clear that there was a distinct pro-German feeling in 
the country, largely due to the attitude of the King, but that at the same time 
enlightened members of the Social-Democratic party, and in particular Branting, 
realized that an outright German victory would spell death to all hopes for the 
type of democracy for which all Social-Democrats were striving. Baron Palm- 
stierna appears in those days to have been pro-French rather than pro-British, 
an interesting discovery if it is remembered that on his retirement he chose to 
make Britain his permanent home. 

The second volume is more inhibited and shows the effect of ‘responsibility’ 
on the author’s thoughts and actions. He is far more inclined to approve 
of actions or decisions which he might have opposed when in opposition and 
especially he now refrains from criticizing the’ King. Nevertheless he remains 
the fighting Social-Democrat who seems never to be quite able to achieve 
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complete detachment when viewing international events. He scrutinizes 
such events all too often from the point of view of the effect they may have 
on Social-Democracy’s struggle for world power. 

While the first volume makes interesting reading throughout, the second 
one might gain from a good deal of judicious cutting, as many of the day-to-day 
jottings are of little or no interest to today’s readers. Many of the people the 
author mentions are not even known by name today and it becomes tiresome to 
be obliged constantly to refer to the ‘who was who’ at the back. Any future 
edition might usefully include a ‘who was who’ in the first volume, the reading of 
which—it was published a year before volume 1—was at times irksome because 
no explanation as to the personalities mentioned was given. 

A. H. Hicks 


USSR 


CAUCASIAN BATTLEFIELDS: A History of the Wars on the Turco-Caucasian 
Border 1828-1921. By W. E. D. Allen and the late Paul Muratoff. London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. xxi+614 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 93” x64”. 70s. 

IT is a rare achievement for an historian, specially a contemporary historian, to 

recapture ‘the authentic colour of epic days’ (p. xiv). But this laurel is certainly 

due to Mr Allen’s classic study. The partnership between himself and the late 

Paul Pavlovich Muratoff, of which this book is the fruit, was exceptionally 

felicitious for it welded Mr Allen’s wide knowledge of Turkey and Turkish per- 

sonalities and the Caucasian—Asia Minor terrain with the special Russian expert 
knowledge and military experience of his Russian collaborator. 

This book tells of the decisive wars between Russia and Turkey in the last 
hundred years, wars which culminated in a new Caucasian frontier for Russia 
and which were fought out in the inhospitable remote highlands of Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus. With tireless energy and zest for local lore Mr Allen has 
mastered the topography of the grounds of the 1914-17 campaigns, walking and 
riding round ‘Salaimaniya and Ruwandiz and the Kurdish Alps as far as 
Amadiya’ (p. xiv), and was able personally to reconnoitre the country round 
Erzerum and Kars and the shores of Van—all scenes of important Russo-Turkish 
operations. He was also at pains to talk to survivors of these wars, both Turkish 
and Russian, and the vast Russo-Turkish documentation collated for this work 
is a fine tribute to the careful scholarship of the joint authors. As a result, not 
only the topography of these wars but the colourful character of the participat- 
ing armies and their commanders (Askers and Cossacks, Cherkesses, Kakhatian 
druzhiny, and other native contingents) has been vividly re-created in dramatic 
pages of fine English prose. 

The story of these Russo-Turkish wars is preceded by an excellent study of 
the peoples and historical geography of the Caucasus and the Russian ‘pacifica- 
tion’ of the Caucasian peoples in the nineteenth century—which provides in- 
valuable background to the analysis of strategy and of war. Many of the minor 
themes which are discussed such as the Turkish anti-Russian ‘diversions’ along 
the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus (p. 126) or the little known British efforts 
to play up anti-Russian feeling among the Cherkesses and other Caucasian 
tribes are of the greatest interest. The sober conclusion that the ‘protection 
of the Caucasus’ is not to be lightly considered and is doomed to failure if under- 
taken by a sea Power like Britain, ‘constantly threatened by an advantageously 
situated land Power like Russia’ (p. 70), is of enduring validity and should not be 
forgotten in the vortex of Soviet emigré politics and intrigues today. 

The book is mainly concerned however with detailed analysis of the following 
campaigns: The Caucasian theatre during the Crimean War; The Caucasian 
Campaign of 1877-8; The Caucasian Campaign of the first world war, 
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1914-18. An epilogue of great interest to students of the Soviet Revolution 
describes the government of south west Caucasia after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and the bloody subjugation of the Dagistan revolt by Moscow. 

It is not possibie here to do justice to the rich contents of this book. It con- 
tains large slices of military history, with minute details of the topography, dis- 
position of troops, order of battle, and a slow-motion analysis of actual opera- 
tions invaluable to a student of war in the Turkish—Russian borderlands. 
These mainly technical disquisitions are invariably capped by masterly evalua- 
tions, military and political, of the significance of these campaigns which can be 
readily appreciated even by a tyro in military history. Throughout, there is a 
remarkable grasp of the underlying social-political situation in Russia and Tur- 
key and of the motivation of their respective policies in war and peace. This is 
military history with a difference, sketched on a broad canvas to include all the 
factors affecting the causes and conduct of war. 

In the present uneasy phase of Russo-Turkish relations, this thoughtful 
historical study of the struggle for power in the Black Sea and the Caucasus and 
the permanent strategic factors involved is most stimulating and timely. In the 
first place, the emphasis on theimportance of control of the Black Sea for Russian 
sea power and Mediterranean policy as revealed by the momentum of a century 
of diplomacy is far from academic. In fact this is one of the areas of conflict 
where Soviet Russia has not yet achieved success but undoubtedly harbours the 
same ambitions as imperial Russia. The detailed study of the terrain and of 
strategic-political implications of the present Soviet—Turkish land frontier which 
leaves the long contested fortress area of Kars in Turkey with Batum in Soviet 
hands is also of continuing interest. 

All these wars and campaigns are illustrated by very carefully prepared 
maps; the bibliographies, especially the illuminating notes to the Russian 
bibliography, are excellent and the book is well indexed. pas 


TERROR AND ProGRESS USSR: Some Sources of Change and Stability in the 
Soviet Dictatorship. By Barrington Moore, Jr. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xvii+261 pp. 
Index. 8$” x54". $4.50. 36s. 

UNDER an unpromising title, this is one of the very best of the documented and 

balanced studies that come from the Harvard Russian Research Center. .Mr 

Barrington Moore has undertaken a most difficult theme; he has tried to evalu- 

ate the forces making for change and the forces making for stability in the 

Soviet Union. He has looked for them, of course, not only within the totali- 

tarian pattern of dictatorship, but among the persisting traditional features 

of Russian life, and also in the new technical rationalism which is bred by 
industrialization under any political system. 

Mr Moore has drawn heavily but wisely on the great store of Soviet docu- 
mentation now to be found in the United States. By profession he appears to 
be a sociologist, of unusually broad sympathies and background. The fullest 
and most valuable part of his book deals with the life of the Soviet scientist 
and creative artist, and includes an excellent analysis of Soviet doctrine in 
philosophy, science, and art. Mr Moore is at pains to point out common ele- 
ments in Soviet and Western modes of thinking, and even speaks of dangers 
which could arise in the West through attitudes parallel to certain Soviet 
attitudes. 

In his conclusions Mr Moore is suitably modest about the limitations and 
reliability of the information available. He has chosen his material, he says, 
mainly for the light it may throw upon the future of the Soviet Union, and yet 
his book is most to be recommended for the light it throws upon the Soviet 
present. It has a richness which cannot be illustrated in a short review. 

Wricut W. MILLER 
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RUSSIA AND THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By Lionel Kochan. Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1954. 190 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5#". 25s. 


It is certainly to some purpose that we have a number of serious books and 
essays dealing with the political relations between Russia and Germany in the 
period from 1920 to 1941. And it is also interesting to note the helpful inter- 
dependence between three of the best and most recent works. Mr E. H. Carr 
acknowledges in the preface to his lectures on German-Soviet relations between 
the two world wars (Baltimore, 1951) that he was able to use Mr Kochan’s Lon- 
don dissertation on which the present book is based and also Mr Gustav Hilger’s 
notes, which in the meantime have been incorporated in the book by Hilger and 
Alfred G. Meyer, The Incompatible Allies (New York, 1953). The manuscript of 
this work was also read by Mr E. H. Carr, and although there is some variation 
between the points of view of these four authors, there is no incompatibility 
between the different texts. 

However, since the contribution of Mr Hilger, who was for nearly twenty 
years counsellor at the German embassy in Moscow, is a (carefully checked and 
edited) work of personal memories, and Mr Carr’s survey a series of lectures, Mr 
Kochan’s investigation can be described as the most scholarly treatment of its 
subject. He not only uses as a matter of course a wide range of books, pamphlets, 
and official documents recently published, but above all the highly illuminating 
proceedings of the regular meetings of the Russian Communist Party. These 
provide an excellent picture of the oscillations of both the Russian and the Ger- 
man policy between East and West for which the treaties of Rapallo and Locarno 
and later the treaty systems emanating from Moscow and Paris are taken as the 
focal points. The author’s interpretation of persons, sentiments, tendencies, and 
facts is both subtle and convincing and is based on psychological insight and in- 
dependence of judgement. His characterization of Walther Rathenau, for in- 
stance (p. 46), may come as a surprise to the liberal minded general reader, 
but I believe it reveals the secret of this noble and quixotic figure. The text 
rightly explains that the famous surprise of Rapallo (16 April 1922) was artfully 
prepared by Chicherin and Ago von Maltzan, the head of the Russian department 
in Berlin’s foreign office. Rathenau, who felt himself with insufficient reason 
neglected by Lloyd George, was dragged into this conspiracy in which the Rus- 
sians cleverly played on the solidarity of the ‘two pariahs of Europe’, with his 
head turned west and his heart neutralized. It is fascinating and instructive to 
realize the similarity in facts and ideologies of a fight which was after 1919 mainly 
for the German soul whilst after 1945 it is also for the divided body of the Reich. 
The quality of this first achievement of a young historian raises high hopes for 
his future work. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 1781-1947. By William Appleman Williams. 
New York, Rinehart, 1952; London, Macmillan, 1954. 367 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6". $6. 35s. 


Tuis is a curious but useful book of mixed quality. The period from the end of 
the eighteenth century to the February Revolution of 1917 is scantily dealt with. 
The core of the book (150 pages) deals with the Revolution and the nineteen- 
twenties. It is based on a conscientious study of American official documents, 
private correspondence, and interviews with individuals, but on little if any 
study of Russian sources. It contains a great deal of information on the opinions 
and activities of American diplomats, politicians, business men, and private 
individuals who were concerned with Russia during the period. The relationship 
of all this information to American foreign policy is a point on which Mr Williams 
is often confused. He appears extraordinarily innocent of the way that foreign 
policy is made. He has somewhat crude ideas about the influence of wicked 
business men and reactionaries, and of good business men and progressives. 
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, His illusions are not those of Marxism, but those of the anti-tycoon tradition in 
the United States. 
] The book can be of considerable value to the student who checks it with 


other sources. Much of what Mr Williams says of the mistakes and lost oppor- 
: tunities of American policy (of which he hardly ever has a good word to say) is 
perfectly sound. The fact that Britain and France, which in these years strongly 
influenced American statesmen, made the same errors on a still greater scale, 
does not alter the facts, and in any case Mr Williams shows himself fully aware 
of British and French errors. More serious is his underlying assumption that if 
the United States had shown a more sympathetic attitude to the Soviet Union, 
good relations would have been possible, and even the tragedies of the nineteen- 
thirties could have been avoided, both Germany and Japan held in check. He 
assumes in fact that the friendship of Moscow was to be had for the asking, and 
that it was lost simply because Washington did not ask. This view is not con- 
firmed by available evidence. Mr Williams seems to be completely unaware of 
the nature of the Soviet régime, and of Communist doctrine on international 
politics. 

In spite of these faults, the book is useful as a collection of material, much 
of it new. 

HuGH SETON-WATSON 


Our SECRET ALLIES: The Peoples of Russia. By Eugene Lyons. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Boston, Little, Brown, 1953. viii+376 pp. 
x54". $4.50. 

Mr Lyons was an American correspondent in Russia during 1928-34, and is 
now a senior editor of The Reader’s Digest. His book contains accounts of the 
Vlassov army and refugee stories which will be new to some. Presented in 
magazine articles, they would forcibly have made his point—that the peoples of 

Soviet Russia are neither cowed by their government nor enthusiastic for it. 
Such articles would no doubt have included references to traditional Russian 
independence of spirit and respect for human values, in which the absence of 
illustrative detail might have been excused. In writing his book Mr Lyons has 
made substantial references to Russian history, but unfortunately they are so 
superficial, and often quite mistaken, that they sadly weaken his case. To speak 
of the nineteenth century Russian revolutionary movements as ‘with minor 
exceptions grounded in the primacy of the person’ (p. 68) is a dangerous travesty. 
On page 74 one wonders what are the ‘feudal practices’ said to be still surviving 
in Russian agriculture in 1916; one wonders still more when one reads that ‘by 

1932 close to 80 per cent of the national acreage had been feudalised’ (p. 163). 
Mr Lyons’s intentions are admirable enough: ‘We have allowed ourselves to 
be guided largely by hate for the Communists and their works. I submit that a 
better guide is at hand, more effective practically and more satisfying morally. 
That guide is love; an abounding love for the Russian peoples which will gradu- 
ally open up a thousand paths to their hearts and their minds’ (p. 369). This is 
very fine; one can only hope that those who try to open up the thousand paths 

will not assimilate the blunders in Mr Lyons’s book as well. 
WricutT W. MILLER 


SoviET NATIONAL INCOME AND PRopUuCcT IN 1937. By Abram Bergson. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
viii+156 pp. Tables. 94” x6}”". $3.75. 30s. 

In this book Professor Bergson makes a pioneer attempt to apply to the Soviet 

Union techniques of national income calculation which have recently been ap- 

plied to Western countries. This is a particularly difficult task, in view of the 

fact that so few of the conditions which facilitate such a study in Western coun- 
tries are present in the USSR. Apart from the well-known incompleteness of 

Soviet financial and other statistics, the author has to face the further uncertain- 
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ties induced by the basic differences in Soviet concepts of national income as 
compared with Western practice. 

His method consists of calculating Soviet national income as the end product 
of a series of accounts, which he sets out accompanied by detailed explanations 
relating to income and outlay of households, of government, social and economic 
organizations. Soviet national product is analysed by use, by economic sector, 
and so on. This is done in terms of current roubles, and also by ‘adjusted factor 
cost standard’, the latter being put forward as a basic standard for appraising 
money values in terms of underlying ‘real’ phenomena. Professor Bergson 
states his essential aim as being to clarify the recurring question: ‘But what do 
the rouble figures mean?’ 

The author handles a highly complex subject with authority and clarity, 
combined with a capacity for meticulous and painstaking research, which will 
make this contribution of lasting value to professional economists, Soviet 
specialists, and students of economic theory. The less specialized reader will 
appreciate the chapter on Economic Implications, in which Professor Bergson 
draws illuminating comparisons between the United States and the USSR in 
such matters as, the households’ propensity to save, the proportion of the 
national income which passes through the government budget, the respective 
proportions of the national incomes devoted to investment and consumption, 
and differences in the structure of the two economies. 

MARGARET MILLER 


La RusSIE D’HIER ET D’AUJOURD’HUI: Nicolas 1*—Nicolas 11—Staline—Malen- 
kov. By Robert Pinoteau. Préface by André Siegfried. Paris, Les Iles 
d’Or, 1953. vii+283 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 5}”x5%”. Frs. 690. 

THE author of this book says of himself that he is ‘the only Frenchman and 

doubtless the only Westerner who has travelled, lived and worked both in 

Tsarist Russia and in the present Soviet Union’ (p. xi). 

M. Pinoteau lived in Russia in 1946-8 as the commercial counsellor at the 
French Embassy in Moscow, and the part of his book in which he deals with the 
main economic problems of present-day Russia has a certain interest, although 
the reader will find here little that is new or based on the author’s own experi- 
ence or observations. M. Pinoteau’s general conclusion is that Soviet Russia’s 
industrial progress has been achieved ‘at the price of the well-being of her 
people, in disdain of the most elementary laws of humanity, as well as of the 
most orthodox Marxist concepts, and in opposition to the wishes of the rural 
population which resisted collectivization, the source of industrial man-power’; 
he adds that ‘this large-scale industry would equally have been achieved by the 
Tsarist régime if it had still existed and had continued its pre-1914 efforts’ 
(p. 220). 

The author’s comparisons between present-day Russia and that of the year 
1914 when as a young undergraduate he spent several weeks immediately before 
and during the outbreak of the first world war there are very slight. Indeed, they 
amount to the facts that bakers’ shops were then full of different kinds of bread 
and that Nicholas 11 was not guarded in the streets as much as was Stalin. 

The author’s comparisons with the Russia of Nicholas 1 are made on the 
basis of ‘the immortal letters’ (p. xii) of Custine. That point of departure is 
unrewarding; for although Custine’s reports on his conversations with Nicho- 
las 1 and a few other persons (among them seems to have been the unnamed 
philosopher Tchaadayev) are undoubtedly interesting and his condemnation of 
autocracy fully justified, Custine’s knowledge or understanding of Russia was 
exceedingly narrow and prejudiced owing to his hostility as a Roman Catholic 
to the Russian Church. 

But the author’s comparisons with the past are rendered valueless by his 
vague and confused ideas about Russia’s past and background. It is not merely 
that he makes numerous mistakes or that he refuses to take notice of Russian 
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cultural achievements. His knowledge of Russia’s past, even of her recent past, 
may be judged from his fantastic statement that at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century ‘permits were granted on a considerably larger scale to her 
[Russia’s] citizens to travel abroad, to talk to and to establish or maintain 
relations with travellers who ventured to penetrate through her frontiers’ (p. 
125). He depicts the Russian people in dark, even grim, colours. Boredom 
reigns in peasants’ houses, they are given to drunkenness, they beat their wives, 
they lull their children to sleep with extracts of poppy (p. 88-9) ; andthe Russians 
generally have never known and still do not know the French language! (p. 36). 
M. Pinoteau even goes so far as to make the absurd statement that in the 
Russian peasantry ‘the prerogative, of patriarchal origin, of the head of the 
house extends not only to his wife, but often to all women who cohabit with 
him’, and that this ‘must be considered as partly responsible for the prolific 
birth-rate’ (p. 36). He quotes with approval his favourite authority on Russia, 
one Wolfgang von Schnierbrand, who wrote in 1904 that Russia ‘resembles a vast 
morass from which noxious miasms exhale. There is in the Russian mass the 
incoherence of a mollusc which prevents it from offering real resistance to crime 
and vice. With nothing to stop them, without a will of their own, millions of 
Russians roll on towards evil’. And this judgement, writes M. Pinoteau, ‘still 
retains much of its value’ (p. 64). 

M. Pinoteau’s book displays an understanding of the main economic prob- 
lems of Soviet Russia, and it is a pity that the author did not limit himself to 
these problems, with which he is conversant. But a large part of his book deals 
with much more difficult problems of what Russia was and is, and this part 
shows lack of knowledge of the country or perception of its ass 

. ELKIN 


RussIAN ASSIGNMENT. By Vice-Admiral Leslie C. Stevens. Boston, Atlantic- 

Little, Brown, 1953. xv-+568 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x53". $5.75. 
VICE-ADMIRAL STEVENS (retired) was naval attaché at the United States 
Embassy in Moscow from 1947 to 1949. His book is political only by implica- 
tion ; as an explicit statement it is just another traveller’s tale, but told with the 
most engaging ease and modesty. He had immense curiosity about the country 
to which he was assigned, and did his best to satisfy it, taking the many frustra- 
tions with good humour and understanding. His knowledge of the Russian 
language and familiarity with its literature enabled him to take advantage of 
whatever opportunities offered. Admiral Stevens’s eye for detail (why, for ex- 
ample, do the women street-sweepers never wear overalls or slacks?) and his 
fresh and unaffected style are highly evocative. How many naval attachés, one 
wonders, bought an abacus, and how many would write: ‘I talked more than 
usual. Perhaps that is one reason why the evening seemed so enjoyable to 
me.’ 


Tue Dynamics oF Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow in collaboration with 
Alfred Levin, and with the assistance of others at the Centre for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1953. xvi-+282 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”x5}”. 18s. 


MR Rostow sets out to interpret to United States policy-makers the basic 
forces which have guided the development of the Soviet Union. Their effect is 
traced in capsule histories of the Communist Party, the government, army, 
trade unions, and several fields of economic and cultural activity. Chief of these 
forces is the obsession of the régime with maintaining and expanding its power, 
both at home and abroad; this is the link between Lenin and the Revolution, 
Stalin’s political ascent and Soviet intransigeance in foreign affairs. The quest 
for power as an end in itself has taken various forms, sometimes conflicting 
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with other forces such as revolutionary ideology, sometimes coinciding with 
them; latterly it has become more formal like the bureaucratic institutions de- 
signed for its maintenance. The problems of power underlie the cohesive 
forces and the instabilities and tensions of Soviet society which are discussed 
and conveniently tabulated in the second half of the book. History overtook 
the author while he was examining the problem of the succession to Stalin and 
he ends by tracing events between March and May 1953. Two conclusions of the 
study are of provocative interest: the balance of forces lies in favour of peace, 
which is likely to be safeguarded best by the emergence of strong Russian 
national interest. Secondly, powerful tendencies to centralization set a limit to 
expansion. 

The work is highly synthetic, borrowing extensively from Barrington Moore, 
Deutscher, Jasny, Inkeles, and others. It suffers from its detachment from 
primary sources and there are a number of mistakes and doubtful generaliza- 
tions. The post-Stalin Council of Ministers, for instance, did not consist of five 
members (p. 234) and few would agree that the old Russian autocracies were 
‘softened’ by ‘common-law restraints’ (p. 133). The style is sloppy and some- 
times obscure. The interpretation of Soviet society is sensible but common- 
place. The bibliography is uncritical and has curious omissions. Mr Rostow’s 
best service lies in the approach to Soviet problems which he has formulated, 
rather than in the answers he gives. 


K. M. 


How RusstA 1s RuLED. By Walter Kolarz. Based on the series of broadcast 
talks ‘Communism in Practice’ and published by arrangement with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. London, Batchworth Press, 1953. 175 pp. 
Index. (A Background Special.) 7$”5". 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book is based on a series of talks broadcast in the Overseas Service of the 
BBC. It draws its factual material entirely from Soviet sources, and effectively 
demonstrates how unnecessary it is for critics of the Soviet system to use non- 
Soviet material. 

The wide range of subjects considered includes the Communist Party, 
forced labour and the penal code, race relations, trade unions, the official 
attitude to religion, the press, and education. For all its brevity, and although 
on a few minor points it is already out of date, the book should serve as a useful 
primer in ‘Soviet actuality’ for the uninitiated. vw 


I SurviveD. Told by Godfrey Lias. London, Evans, 1954. 224 pp. LIllus. 
8?” x53". 6d. 

Mr Litas has here ‘pieced . . . together in the course of many hours of question 
and answer’ (p. 12) the story of an Austrian in the Soviet Union between the 
years 1943-53, first as a prisoner-of-war, then as a soldier in the Red Army, 
finally as a forced labourer. The result of this collaboration is a hotchpotch of 
not particularly edifying anecdotes, political and social commentary, and per- 
sonal experiences, which is often crudely propagandist in tone and occasionally 
mildly interesting. The ‘hero’ of the story claims to have achieved rapid pro- 
motion to sergeant in the Red Army solely because of his knowledge of Marxism, 
yet he refers to the years 1926-7 as being ‘soon after Lenin introduced the New 
Economic Policy’ (p. 140), places the building of the White Sea Canal as ‘be- 
tween the years 1930 and 1940’ (p. 96), and does not know that divorce is no 
longer ‘free’ in the Soviet Union (p. 191). Elementary errors also occur when the 
Russian language is resorted to in order to give colour to the narrative. 

This book cannot be recommended as a serious contribution to our under- 
standing of the Soviet scene. 


Huco DEWAR 
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THE HOOVER LIBRARY COLLECTION ON Russia. By Witold S. Sworakowski. 
Foreword by C. Easton Rothwell. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 48 pp. (Collection Survey. 
No. 1.) 9”X6". $1. 8s. 


Tuts is a descriptive survey of the 40,000 books and pamphlets forming the 
Hoover Library collection on Russia written by the Curator of the Slavic and 
East European division. The collection is one of the largest in the world, and 
includes also a comprehensive periodicals library as well as a large collection 
of manuscripts; every student of Russian and Soviet affairs, to whom the value of 
the Library has long been known, will be grateful for this analysis of its a 


L’UKRAINE EN Droit INTERNATIONAL. By Romain Yakemtchouk. Préface 
by Paul de Visscher. Louvain, Centre Ukrainien d’Etudes en Belgique, 
1954. 57 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6”. No price. 

TuE author surveys the international position of Ukraine since the Revolution 

of 1918 and finds that it is a ‘quasi-sovereign State of international standing’ 

(‘personnalité internationale’, pp. 42-6). In the concluding part (p. 51) the 

author generalizes from the example of Ukraine and a few other States into a 

broad statement that modern international law recognizes, in addition to the 

sovereign States of classical law, also physical bodies under Charter of Human 

Rights and groupings of sovereign States. This double process he calls ‘decen- 

tralization’ and ‘unity’. 

Unfortunately the existing division of the world cuts across such a generaliza- 
tion, namely, that one part boldly turns to absolutism with the corresponding 
decline of individual liberty, while the other part endeavours to build up a 
system of collective security despite excessive national individualism (see for 
instance Dr G. Schwarzenberger’s The Impact of the East-West Rift on Inter- 
national Law, 1950). 

The existence of such a division renders unrealistic the author’s comparison 
of the Ukraine to a dominion of the British Commonwealth (p. 50). Neverthe- 
less, the present status of the Ukraine as represented by the author has obviously 
advanced (in form if not in substance) from what it was before the Revolution 
and it may yet regain the sovereign independence in the Western sense, which 
apparently it lost 300 years ago. 


UKRAINE UNDER THE SOVIETS. By Clarence A. Manning. New York, Book- 
man Associates, 1953. 223 pp. Index. 8}”x5}.” $3.50. 


THis uncomplicated account of the Sovietization of the Ukraine begins by eluci- 
dating the main forces in the confused struggle which ended in the creation of 
the new Soviet Republic. The story continues through the brief heyday of 
independent Ukrainian scholarship and art, nationalization of land and in- 
dustry, collectivization, famine and purges, war with a resurgence of the spirit 
of independence, and finally the reassertion of the power of Moscow. Studies by 
Ukrainian refugees have provided the basic material and imparted a pungent 
national flavour; more reference to authoritative sources might have strength- 
ened the argument. It would be difficult to illustrate more graphically or briefly 
typical Russian treatment of a subject people. K.M 


RusstAN, UKRAINIAN, AND BELORUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS Ig17—1953. A Union 
List. Compiled by Paul L. Horecky. Mimeographed. Washington 25, 
ns Card Division, Library of Congress, 1953. xi+218 pp. 10}”x7}”. 

1.45. 

ALL research workers in the field of Soviet studies, more especially those in the 

United States, will be grateful to the Library of Congress for this publication, 

which records 859 Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian newspapers, issued 
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since I January 1917 within the territories now forming the Soviet Union, in 
the possession of libraries in the United States. The compilation was made 
possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The newspapers are 
arranged according to place of publication, but there is an index of titles as 
well and for each of them the library or libraries where it is to be found. 


j.D 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE East: Its discovery and development. By Stephen Hemsley 
Longrigg. London, New York, and Toronto. Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xiv-+305 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 8}” x 5}”. 25s. 

AN orderly compilation of the facts of Middle East oil discovery and develop- 

ment has been long overdue. Brigadier Longrigg has accomplished this in a 

thoroughly authoritative way, so that his book will stand as a landmark in oil 

history. After a very brief geological survey of the region, he begins his care- 
fully detailed account with the historic discovery, in May 1908, of oil at Masjid-i- 

Sulaiman—a discovery which, he remarks, was one of the most significant 

events of all Persian history. 

From this point on the book becomes a chronological survey, covering Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia, the Persian Gulf States, and Egypt; and giving the essential 
highlights of exploratory activity in Turkey and the Levant. In the course of 
this factual account there are a number of tantalizing references which seem, 
to the lay reader, to call for elaboration. For example, Longrigg refers twice 
to the DeGolyer Mission; but nowhere does he explain that it was the findings 
of this mission in 1944 which for the first time aroused general understanding 
in the United States of the strategic importance of Middle East oil. Similarly 
a slightly fuller explanation of the Red Line Agreement would add to the 
book’s clarity. As it is, its circumstantial description of each discovery along 
with the data on the geological structures in each important well often gives 
the book the flavour of a technical company report. When Longrigg is not 
describing these physical aspects of specific well sites, he is a good deal more 
interesting to the general reader. 

Finally, in writing of the dilemmas which confront foreign oil companies 
in the Middle East, Longrigg distils in a sentence what all the recent arguments 
have been about in Iran, in Arabia, and in Iraq and Egypt. He writes: “.. . ne- 
gotiators had, as ever, the delicate task of reconciling, if they could, what was 
industrially reasonable with what was politically acceptable’ (p. 190). Obviously 
Longrigg understands, from his twenty years of negotiations of this kind, all of 
the inherent problems. Here his exposition is particularly expert and illumina- 
ting. 

GEORGIANA G, STEVENS 


SECURITY AND THE MIDDLE East: The Problem and its Solution. Proposals 
submitted to the President of the United States. New York, The Nation 
Associates, 1954. xvi+159 pp. 9}” 6". No price. 

Tuis little book, printed (it would appear) for private circulation, is the joint 

work of nineteen signatories, more than half of whom represent ecclesiastical 

bodies. It is, within its limits, well arranged and contains a fair quantity of 
factual matter, selected to suit its argument; but the undoubted sincerity and 
conviction with which it is written does not, unfortunately, compensate for 
either the extreme one-sidedness of its presentation, or the lack of adequate 
first-hand acquaintance with Middle Eastern territories and problems possessed 
by almost any of the authors. It follows that, though it is possible for a stalwart 

Arabophile to agree—sometimes regretfully enough—with part of what is 

alleged, a feeling of confidence can never be felt by an objective reader in an 
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account confined so strictly to the merits of one side (the Jews and Zionism) and 
the demerits of the other (the Arab States). The work, therefore, far from 
worthily represents the best American knowledge of, or judgement on, the 
actualities of Middle Eastern problems. 

From the lavish praises of the State of Israel (‘the world’s finest example of 
the imaginative dynamism of democracy’, p. xii), and a fairly comprehensive 
denigration of the Arab States, emerges the ‘solution’ which the authors press 
upon the President of the United States. It is for the setting up in the Middle 
East of a Regional Resources Development Board ‘to initiate the development 
of the water, land, and mineral resources of the Arab States and Israel’ with a 
fund of $500 million; the Arabs are, however, before the dollars are produced, to 
‘settle the Palestine war’ and to renounce all idea of the Arab refugees returning 
to their own country. All development is to be on regional lines, ignoring 
national units; all refugees are to be absorbed by the Arab countries ‘by assign- 
ing tracts of land in their territories’ (p. viii). (The refugees anyhow, we are told 
(p. viii), were ‘led into flight from their homes by Arab leaders’.) Until every- 
thing has been agreed and signed on Jewish terms, no military help must be 
given by any United Nations member to any Arab State; it would only be used 
either against Israel or ‘internally, against their own people, should rebellion 


against starvation lead to violence 


IRAN. By Richard N. Frye. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 126 pp. Maps. 
Index. 7}”x5”. 8s. 6d. 
AIDED by some first-hand knowledge of Iran gained during the war, a temperate 
historian’s outlook, and acceptable standards of accuracy and presentation, Mr 
Frye offers a short general account of Iran for the unspecialized reader. A third 
of his unpretentious work is given to the country, peoples, government, religion, 
and culture of the Persians, and succeeds in giving an intelligent and intelligible 
account of these; a third to its ancient and medieval history; and a third to 
modern times and especially to the unhappy events of our own day. Short 
appendixes are added, giving statistics (up to 1949 only) and a note on the 
Constitution. ‘The bibliographical note shows that the author is aware of—and 
has doubtless stnudied—the more obvious of modern or recent books and 
articles on his subject in English; and as the book cannot, within its limits, 
attempt to break new ground or go below the fairly familiar surface, there is 
no need to quarrel with the implications of his comfortable statement that ‘for 
the current happenings the New York Times gives good coverage of Iran and is 
the best available source’. Although, therefore, Mr Frye shows considerable 
knowledge of Persian ideas and reactions, and can comment on events with 
shrewdness, this is no book for the research-loving critical highbrow, and even 
less for the sensation-hunter. But for those who do not know too much already 
about Persia, and would like a sensible and balanced outline to tell them more, 


his book should be helpful. S. H. Loncricc 


Persia Is My Heart: Told by Najmeh Najafi to Helen Hinckley. London, 
Gollancz, 1954. 245 pp. Illus. 8”x5". 13s. 6d. 
Miss Nayjart has given a lively picture of the life of a Persian family in Tehran. 
She describes her own experiences as a child and young woman with candour 
and simplicity. She has, on the whole, an unbiased approach to the social 
problems of Persia which is singularly refreshing. The poverty and misery of 
the masses have excited her compassion and, what is perhaps rare among her 
compatriots, aroused her determination to improve the common lot. She de- 
scribes how she set up a dressmaker’s shop in Tehran, in itself no mean achieve- 
ment in a country where the life of young women of her class is still somewhat 
restricted, and how she gradually became convinced that if she was to help 
effectively to improve the conditions of the working people she must first her- 
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self acquire a business training, and some knowledge of social sciences. With 
this end in view she eventually set out for the United States. It is too much to 
expect the author to have a complete mastery of the English language, but 
rather more rigorous editing of the English would have detracted nothing from 
the charm and interest of the study. Further, Miss Najafi, when she touches upon 
topics outside her personal experience, is not a reliable guide; her knowledge of 
Persian history appears, at times, to be somewhat confused. 
A. K. S. LAMBTON 


REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF ISRAEL. By David Ben Gurion. Ed. and trans. 
from the Hebrew under the supervision of Mordekhai Nurock. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 539 pp. 84”x5°”. $r10. 

Tuts book contains the essays and addresses of the first Prime Minister of 

Israel, written between 1917 and 1952. Throughout that period he has had a 

clear vision of the restoration of the State of Israel, and since 1931 he has been 

the leader and principal architect both of the Labour Party, far the strongest 
in the country, and of the Jewish Defence Force which has become the Army 
of Israel. He has published the book in order ‘to help people understand the 
inner springs and motives of the Jewish revival’. Only fifteen papers belong to 
the first thirty years. But then came the War of Independence of Israel, when 

Ben Gurion was the organizer of defence and of victory; and the next fifteen 

papers record that epic struggle of two years, between the outbreak of civil 

war and the signing of the Armistice Agreements. The last eight essays are 
stirring clarion calls to the people of Israel and to the Jewish people, dated 

between 1950 and 1952. 

The special quality of Ben Gurion is his large sweep of history, and a kind 
of Messianic inspiration. He has no narrow Jewish outlook; his admiration for 
the Greek culture is as striking as his love of the Hebrew Bible. He uses the 
Bible like a Puritan preacher, and his eloquence is derived from a combination 
of Hebraism and Hellenism. His broad view of history convinces him that the 
Jews have a manifest destiny on the sea. Of old they entered the country from 
the east ; now they come from the west. He realizes too, that science is ‘the king 
of all’. He is worried over the problem of falling numbers of the people return- 
ing to the little land. His addresses in the days of the Arab revolt include a 
courageous repudiation of all reprisal and terrorism; and he cherishes a firm 
belief in an Arab—Jewish Pact. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


END oF AN ExtrE: Israel, the Jews, and the Gentile World. By James Parkes. 
London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1954. xii+-192 pp. Index. 83” 53”. 15s. 


Tuts work consists of an apologia for Zionism and a survey of present trends 
within the Jewish community both within and beyond the frontiers of the Zionist 
State. The arguments are clearly and plausibly presented, and the book is dis- 
tinguished from others on the same theme by the author’s sympathetic concern 
for the future of Judaism. He appears to harbour a distaste for both the secular- 
ism of dominant Zionist groups whose ideal has been ‘a nation like all other 
nations’ and the aspirations of religious Zionists for a national life based on Jew- 
ish tradition. The rabbis, he maintains, elaborated observances ‘like a miniatur- 
ist with but a tiny piece of parchment’ (p. 157) mainly because they were de- 
prived of the opportunity of debating the major political and social issues of 
their day. Dr Parkes prefers to fashion Judaism in the image of his own beliefs. 
He is an Anglican clergyman with a passion for social justice. Accustomed to the 
atmosphere of a Church in which the most varied points of view are tolerantly 
united under one roof, he feels that such an arrangement would be best for the 
development of Judaism and even implies that it had been put into practice in 
the Holy Land in pre-Mishnaic times. His feelings about social justice have 
made him venture so far as to attribute the survival of Judaism in the face of 
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persecution to a dislike for the lower standards of social justice which prevailed 
in the Gentile world. This explanation appears to this reviewer untenable. 
Surely during the Age of Belief Jews remained loyal to their faith because the 
believed in the divine covenant with the members of the House of Israel, accord- 
ing to which disobedience of the commandments of the Holy Law would lead to 
individual and collective punishment in this world and the next. As soon as a 
breach was made in this wall of faith, thousands of Jews hastened to change their 
religion. The process would have been intensified had not the emphasis among 
Gentiles in the European countries, where most Jews lived, turned from religion 
to race, a change which deprived Jews without faith of their last hope of escape 
from the burden of Israel. 
Traces of Martin Buber’s influence on Dr Parkes can often be noticed, par- 
ticularly in the assertion that ‘the essence of traditional Judaism has been its 
refusal to recognize a distinction between the ecclesiastical and the secular’ 
(p. 121). This view appeals to the author’s social ideals, but it is not strictly true. 
: The sages of the Talmud did regard the influence of religion on all aspects of 
human activity as an ideal to be pursued, but they were not perfectionists and 

they did in fact draw a distinction between religious and other matters. There 
| are two lapses in Dr Parkes’s scholarly book to which attention might be drawn. 
f In asserting (p. 20) that there is no record of Jews giving active help to the in- 
vaders during the Muslim conquest of the Holy Land, he would seem to have 
been unaware of such instances as the decisive assistance provided by a Jew from 
inside the mainly Greek city of Caesarea as a result of which it fell to Mu’Awi’a’s 
forces in A.D. 640 after a stubborn siege of seven years. Again, his statement that 
the emergence of Jewish financiers in Europe and the Western world ‘has no 
parallel in Jewish life under Islam’ (p. 98) fails to take into account the role 
played by Jewish bankers in the Middle East throughout the centuries. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


Wuat Price IsrAEL. By Alfred M. Lilienthal. Chicago, Illinois, Regnery, 1953. 
viii+274 pp. Index. 8}”x5#". $3.95. 

Ir is evident from this book that Mr Lilienthal is a man of considerable courage 
for there are few American Jews who would be prepared, as he has been, to pub- 
lish the story of the relations between the White House and the American Zion- 
ists during the critical years which brought the Zionists on to the international 
stage and saw the creation of the State of Israel. (Not a Jewish State, as Mr 
Lilienthal points out repeatedly, but something very different. He sees, not an 
identity, but an irreconcilable conflict between Judaism and Jewish, or Israeli, 
nationalism.) The story that Mr Lilienthal so clearly and carefully relates has 
been hitherto for the most part unknown to almost all the writers on the subject. 
But all the material was available, though scattered. Mr Lilienthal has collected 
it and worked it into a connected narrative of absorbing interest. He has been 
careful to quote his authority from published works for almost every one of his 
statements. He, however, is the only one to have done so and to him is due the 
whole of the credit. The Zionists may to some extent be forgiven for their part in 
the tragedy. In most cases, at any rate, their motives and the influences under 
which they worked, were patent, even if wrongly inspired, and to some extent 
excusable. Successive American statesmen do not however come as easily out 
of the scrutiny. With them as a centre, the story is a very sordid one, with the 
Arabs and Arab interests merely playthings of United States politics and per- 
sonal interests. 

Mr Lilienthal brings light into many hitherto dark corners. He dissipates 
again—in this he is not the pioneer—the myth of the Jewish vote in the United 
States. He pays a well deserved tribute to the memory of Judah Leon Magnes, 
one of the modern descendants of the Hebrew prophets, but not the only one. 
One point he has however overlooked. The United Nations scheme for the par- 
tition of Palestine was never carried out as recommended by the Assembly of the 
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United Nations. The Security Council made no decision. The Zionists however 
went ahead as if it had obtained the sanction of law, formed a government and 
occupied as much territory as they could. Most of the Powers have accepted the 
situation and apparently do not want to be reminded of what has happened. 
ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


SuDAN Days AND Ways. By H.C. Jackson. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Lord 
Vansittart. London, Macmillan, 1954. xvi+262 pp. Illus. Map. 8}”x5}?". 
18s. 

IT is seldom that a book appears which does not invite the ‘skipping’ of one page 
or another, but Mr Jackson has given us one which even those who have taken no 
more than a fleeting interest in the Sudan will find delightful from end to end, 
and those who have known that country and followed its meteoric leap from 
savagery amd penury to civilization and affluence will wish the book had been 
longer. To both groups of readers the easy flow of the narrative, the vividness 
of the pictures drawn, the humour, the sincerity, and the modesty of the writer 
cannot fail to appeal; to the second group pleasure is only qualified by the sad- 
ness of nostalgia—and perhaps, let it be admitted, an itch to cap some of the 
stories told. 

Sudan Days and Ways is essentially a happy book. No complaint, no carping 
criticism, no cynicism mars it: here is just an honest, unassuming record of the 
part played in the fulfilment of a great trust, and incidental reminiscences of 
men and happenings. In his foreword Lord Vansittart pays a generous tribute 
to the Sudan civil service in which Mr Jackson served from 1907 to 1931, and of 
that ‘fairest fellowship’, as of the Round Table, some will echo King Arthur’s 
words ‘...and so it forethinketh me a little... wherefore it shall grieve me 
right sore the departition of this fellowship’. 

The author is not blind to the dangers that lie ahead, but it is characteristic 
of his outlook that he views the future without dismay and with hopefulness. 

H. A. MACMICcHAEL 


SupAN Doctor. By Leonard Bousfield. London, Christopher Johnson, 1954. 
201 pp. Illus. Map. 82”x5}". 15s. 
Tuts book, described modestly by the author as ‘memories and thoughts of an 
old man, who is rather blind and reads but little now’, is very readable and 
deserves its place on the library shelves alongside Mr Melly and Mrs Speedy. It 
fills in human details of the administrative picture of the undeveloped Sudan 
in the first quarter of this century, during which Dr Bousfield was serving as a 
Medical Officer. The main interest lies in the bathos and tragedy of his experi- 
ences while winning the confidence of the people in Western medicine, and in its 
intimate picture of the Governor-General, Sir Reginald Wingate. In dealing 
with the grievances of officials in outstations Sir Reginald would first ascertain 
the local temperature at the time the report was written: the new Prime Minis- 
ters of African territories might well adopt this scientific approach. The diffi- 
culties with which doctor and administrator were faced are well illustrated, and 
there are some good animal stories. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


AFRICA 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN Way OF LIFE: Values and Ideals of a Multi-racial Society. 
Ed. by G. H. Calpin. Foreword by A. L. Irvine. (The Way of Life—Profil 
des Nations—series of the International Studies Conference. Prepared under 
the auspices of the South African Institute of International Affairs.) Lon- 
don, Heinemann, 1953. ix-+-200 pp. Illus. Tables. 83”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 

THE South African contribution to the Way of Life series is both interesting and 

annoying. Clear, objective analysis is desperately needed from this unhappy 

society and this book might have made a major contribution to supplying this 
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need. To some extent it has done so, for its various authors all base their 
treatment of their different subjects on factual foundations. But in every case 
timidity, naivete, or prudence has halted them short of answers to the questions 
we really want to ask. 

Dr du Toit, for instance, gives us an excellent insight into the historical 
associations and cultural ambitions of the Afrikaners, yet no answer is to be 
found for the reasons of their colour prejudice. Mr Ngcobo is equally erudite in 
explaining the social and cultural background of the Bantu, but when we seek 
for an assessment of the National Congress or other political bodies we look in 
vain. Similarly the two authors of the chapter on the Cape Coloured community 
both come from a sectional political organization and scarcely hint at the deep 
conflicts which divide the Cape Coloureds, whilst the two economists prudently 
confine themselves to strict economics and do not venture into discussion 
upon the focal issue of the tug of war between racial ideology and economic 
interest. 

This is the chief criticism of a book which nevertheless provides a useful 
symposium of many aspects of South African life. The student of South Africa 
will find little new here, but the general reader will find it convenient to have 
collected together for him the main aspects of life in a country whose history is 
aptly described as one of, ‘Conflict between black man and black man, between 
white man and black man, between white man and white man; struggle of 
white and black against a not over-generous nature...’ (p. 6). 

Joun Hatcu 


THE UGANDA CoMPANY LIMITED: The First Fifty Years. By Cyril Ehrlich. 
Foreword by Major-General J. Buckley. Kampala, Uganda, The Uganda 
Vamp, 1953. xii+68 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x6}’. 
Ios. 6d. 

THE Uganda Company was formed by a group including two members of the 

Buxton family, as a result of a letter from the Superintendent of the Church 

Missionary Society’s Industrial Mission, who wanted money to train more of the 

Baganda in printing, carpentry, building, and other trades. From the start, it 

included an element of philanthropy; no dividend was paid for five years, then 

only 2} per cent, and thereafter nothing more for eleven years. In fact, the Com- 
pany has only in the last ten years become a sound commercial proposition. 

But as a pioneer it opened the way for others, introducing cotton seed and 

starting the first ginnery, playing a part in the development of transport, tea, 

rubber, even aviation and dairy farming, undertaking even today agricultural 
research on the government’s behalf. But the Company never performed 

functions of sovereignty, as the British South Africa Company did. 

This short book is a useful document for anyone interested in comparing 
governmental and individual enterprise as a means of developing backward 
countries. The author has faced with some success the ultimately insoluble 
problem of combining domestic details with an account of the Company’s part 
in the development of the Protectorate. 

PuILip MASON 


REVIVAL, AN Enquiry. By Max Warren. London, SCM Press, 1954. 123 pp. 
7h" x42". 4s. 6d. 

Dr WarRrEn’s little book contains a judicious examination of some of the 

Christian revivalist movements at present prevalent in South and East Africa. 

He analyses them with scrupulous care, and, while expressing some hesitations, 

gives full weight to their positive and good elements. 

The treatment of Enthusiasm by Mgr R. A. Knox is shown to be relevant to 
these movements, though Dr Warren thinks Mgr Knox has paid insufficient 
attention to revival as a reformation of the Church, as distinct from enthusiasm 
as an individualist phenomenon. 
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The religious movements here described are important in the development of 
Africa: it is from them that the heroic resistance to Mau Mau has often come, 
and they may yet break down barriers, both ecclesiastical and social. ‘Men and 
women whose lives have been transfigured break down the barriers of race and 
in a multi-racial society point the way to a genuine inter-racial community’ 
(p. 103). 
H. M. WADDAMS 


LocAL GOVERNMENT. By Ronald E. Wraith. London, Penguin Books, 1953. 
123 pp. (Penguin West African Series. No. 1. Ed. by David and Helen 
Kimble.) 7” x 44”. Is. 6d. 


Foop AND HEattu. By S. D. Onabamiro. 124 pp. No. 2. 


FoLtk TALES AND FABLEs. Collected by Phebean Itayemi and P. Gurrey. 
123 pp. No. 3. 
THE MACHINERY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. By David Kimble. 124 pp. No. 4. 


THESE first four volumes in a new series of Penguin books specially designed for 
West Africa are intended to ‘help us understand the rapid political, economic, 
social, and cultural changes at present taking place throughout West Africa’. 
No better choice for the first volume of the new series could have been made 
than Mr Wraith’s Local Government which will, indeed, have an appeal in many 
other parts of Africa where experiments in local government are under way, and 
in foreign territories where people wish to inform themselves about the new 
British policy which at first seems in such bewildering contrast to ‘indirect rule’. 
Not everyone will agree, of course, with everything in this sensible and per- 
suasive little book (this reviewer, for example, has never been able to under- 
stand why Mr Wraith regards district administration as in some peculiar way a 
specifically colonial system of administration) ; but there is no other book which 
so succinctly and wisely describes some of the problems and potentialities of 
local government in West African territories in which it is hoped that democratic 
self-government may be established. 

It is with political and, to a lesser extent, administrative, problems on this 
larger scale that Mr Kimble is concerned in The Machinery of Self-Government. 
This is a well-informed and tightly packed discussion of the problems of 
organizing democratic government on the British parliamentary model in West 
Africa. Mr Kimble never suggests that he has ever seriously wondered whether 
this model was really capable of transplantation to so radically different an 
environment as that of West Africa and his book sometimes seems, in con- 
sequence, to lack a sense of the imponderables. But for its purpose, it could not 
easily be bettered. 

Food and Health is a short discussion of the main principles of human 
nutrition and their application to West Africa, by a Lecturer at the University 
College of Ibadan. The problems of food and agriculture are indeed of funda- 
mental importance in Africa, and this book is very well designed to explain some 
of them to Africans. Of particular interest is a section describing the nutritional 
habits of different social and income groups in the population. 

To readers in England perhaps the most attractive of these books, however, 
will be the collection of Folk Tales and Fables made by Miss Itayemi, a Nigerian 
Education Officer, and Professor Gurrey. By far the best represented are the 
Yoruba tales collected by Miss Itayemi, but there are some from the Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone as well. As the compilers say, these stories show the people 
who made them as possessing ‘an extreme fortitude in facing life and its vicissi- 
tudes, . . . a kindly fellow feeling and simple pity for distress. There is through- 
out a very great willingness to help . . . [these qualities] are the natural mode 
of behaving and so there is no need for the story-teller to point them out’ (p. 17). 
This book in particular deserves a wide sale. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 
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Four GurnEAs: A Journey through West Africa. By Elspeth Huxley. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1954. xii+303 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x 53”. 21s. 


Tuis is a successor to the author’s well-known account of her travels in East 
Africa, The Sorcerer’s Apprentice (1948), and it has many of the qualities of that 
most successful introduction to East Africa for the general reader: vivid descrip- 
tion of the African scene (although the richness and proliferation of West Africa 
seem sometimes to provoke Mrs Huxley to technicolour), a lively intelligence, 
and a refreshing scepticism about the current assumptions of Westernization, 
especially of the political and cultural landscape. But yet, as the book pro- 
gresses, one is conscious of something discordant, a certain schadenfreude, a 
positive delight in recording the failures of the ‘best laid schemes of mice and 
men’ which make one a little hesitant in accepting Mrs Huxley’s judgement, 
perhaps unreasonably so. But if we may agree with the thought that ‘It is a bad 
habit, this talking (as everyone does) of human or political “‘problems’’ for the 
word implies that, as in chess or mathematics, every problem has a theoretical 
solution. In human affairs, some problems do not’ (p. 227), we may notice 
that, later on, Mrs Huxley goes further—‘There are no problems in Africa. For 
problems have solutions . . .’ (p. 292), and it is just this extra tilting of the scales 
which, to one reader at least, made this book so much less sympathetic than its 
East African predecessor. All our activities in West Africa are, at heart, un- 
attractive to Mrs Huxley: ‘we force an omnipotent bureaucracy without honesty, 
a democracy without enlightenment, and economy without toil, a nation with- 
out unity, a culture without art: in short, a society without a faith to give it 
purpose, or a code of morals to give it strength. ... Yet, in the event, things 
may not turn out so badlyas pessimists foresee though I am sure they will not turn 
out in the least as optimists expect’ (p. 294). It is doubtful, however, whether 
the British were, in fact, so free to decide their objectives as she consistently 
suggests: in real life, the margin of choice is more limited than in polemic. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF NIGERIA 1950-51. By A. R. Prest and I. G. Stewart. 
Foreword by E. A. G. Robinson. London, H.M.S.O. for the Colonial Office, 
1953. viiit+124 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Colonial Research 
Studies, No. 11.) 9}” x6". 8s. 6d. 

Ir may be said without disrespect to the authors of earlier studies in the field of 

colonial national incomes that the work of Dr Prest and Mr Stewart on Nigeria 

surpasses all its predecessors in interest and importance. 

The authors’ estimate of gross domestic product in Nigeria in 1950-1 is in 
round figures {600 million, or £20 per head of population, which is a good deal 
higher than previous estimates for this colony. Of the total, one half of one per 
cent (net) has to be set aside for payments abroad in respect of company earn- 
ings, interest, etc. ‘The old picture of an African colony doomed to pour out its 
life-blood in dividends and interest to bolster up the decadent capitalists of 
Europe has cracked and faded beyond all recognition’ (p. 86). A further 14 per 
cent constitutes the reward (before tax) of European, American, and Levantine 
residents. 

Gross investment, domestic and foreign, was high, amounting to 12 per cent 
of gross expenditure ; and nearly half of this was foreign investment, reflecting a 
balance of payments surplus equal to more than 5 per cent of gross expenditure. 

The year chosen for study was one of high and rising commodity prices. Some- 

thing like two thirds of the foreign investment seems to have been due to the 
operation of the Marketing Boards, in siphoning off income that would otherwise 
have accrued to producers. Their policies might (or might not) be very different 
if commodity prices were low or falling. This is one of the many reasons (though 
it is not mentioned by the authors) why it is to be hoped that regular calculations 
| will be made of the national income of Nigeria. 

i P. A. WILSON 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


Foop ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 1939-47. By Sir Henry Knight. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
xii+323 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. (Food and Agriculture, and World 
War 11.) 9}”x6}”. $7.50. 

THE Food Research Institute of Stanford University is making a valuable 

contribution to the study of the world’s food problems by arranging for the 

preparation of some twenty volumes ‘designed to illuminate the complex aspects 
of food, agriculture, and World War m1’. The present volume is the fourth of the 
series: it deals with the whole of the Indian subcontinent from the outbreak of 
war in September 1939 to the termination of British rule in August 1947. The 
author, Sir Henry Knight, was from 1939 to 1945 Adviser to the Governor of 

Bombay in charge of finance, food, agriculture, and rural development; later 

he became Acting Governor first of Bombay, then of Madras, Burma, and 

Assam. He therefore writes with full knowledge of the events and of the steps 

taken to deal with them. 

After a brief but lucid account of Indian agriculture and food supplies he 
shows how the rapid overrunning of Burma early in 1942 deprived India of 
about a million tons of rice a year, and the cylone in Midnapore and other 
Bengal coastal districts in October of the same year greatly intensified the result- 
ing shortage and so led to the year of crisis 1943, which will be long remembered 
for the terrible famine in Bengal when about a million and a half people perished. 
Administrative action was rendered extremely difficult by shortage of competent 
and trustworthy local officials, and by the absence of support from various 
sections of the community: evasions and blackmarketing were widespread. 
Only small supplies from overseas could be brought in, and the Grow More Food 
campaign met with many difficulties, not all of them physical. Nevertheless, 
India got through without a repetition of the famine and the author relates in 
detail the steps by which this was accomplished. 

The book is well written and well documented: it gives by far the best 
account of India’s war-time food problems, and it will be an invaluable guide to 
experts and administrators confronted with the task of increasing food supplies 
in countries where the producers are mainly peasants without capital and 
where both the means and the urge to improvement must be supplied by the 
government. Sir Henry Knight is to be congratulated on producing so excellent 
a volume. 


E. JoHN RUSSELL 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN: A General Survey of the 
Progress of Christianity in India from Apostolic Times to the Present Day. 
By P. Thomas. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 260 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 


Mr. THOMAS must be warmly congratulated on having condensed nineteen 
hundred years of the history of Christianity in India into 244 pages without 
writing a single dull page. His aim is to give an impartial account of the growth 
of the Churches, free from either Roman Catholic or Protestant bias, with special 
emphasis on the Syrian Christian Church and the fourteen, almost blank, years 
between the martyrdom of the apostle Thomas and the arrival of the Portu- 
guese missionaries in India, which most historians have skipped, because there 
is so little reliable evidence. In the author’s view previous writers have shown a 
marked antipathy towards the vast and persistent body of tradition enshrined 
in the annals of the Syrian Church. He admits, but only in passing, that 
positive proof that the apostle ever reached India is lacking, but maintains that 
the traditions alone are conclusive. 

With this one ‘caveat’ the reader will accept Mr Thomas’s story with con- 
fidence and enjoyment. His account of Christian emissaries to the Moghul 
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Emperors’ Courts and especially of the deep impression they made on Akbar 
are vivid and entertaining. So too are his denunciations of the attempts of the 
Portuguese to absorb the independent and valiant Syrian Church into the Latin 
papacy. The anti-Christian attitude of the early East India Company with its 
ban on missionaries comes under even stronger strictures. 

The final third of the book is of greatest interest today. It is mainly con- 
cerned with accounts of modern missions to India, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and closes on a hopeful note. A new era began with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on 15 August 1947. Since the Constitution of India has been framed 
by men brought up in the liberal traditions of the British, it guarantees equality 
to all creeds, freedom of worship, and the right to spread all religious ideas by 
peaceful methods. This religious tolerance was shown by the inclusion of 
eminent Christians in the first Indian Cabinet and is of good augury for the 
future, as long as the present leadership lasts. 

H. GRAY 


PRISON AND CHOCOLATE CAKE. By Nayantara Sahgal. London, Gollancz, 
1954. 224 pp. Illus. 83” 15s. 
THE author of this engaging little book is Mrs Pandit’s daughter and the niece 
of the Prime Minister of India. She grew up in the India of transition from the 
British Raj to the independent Commonwealth; and, though her testimony is 
mainly personal and intimate, it throws some revealing light on the recent 
course of her native land’s history. She was at school in what she calls ‘the 
peaceful Himalayas’ when the second world war broke out; and, though only 
twelve years old, was acutely aware that a generation like hers brought up to 
espouse the doctrine of ‘non-violence’ must suddenly, and almost overnight, 
as it were, take new bearings in a world of conflict. She wrote to her father asking 
for guidance; and the letter (p. 95) that he wrote in reply (dated Lucknow, 
1g September 1939) reads today like a pertinent footnote to history. 
A. F. WHYTE 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF HIGHLAND Burma: A Study of Kachin Social Structure. 
By E. R. Leach. Foreword by Raymond Firth. London, Bell for the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science, 1954. xii+324 pp. Dia- 
grams. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83”5%”". 35s. 


THE scope of this book is indicated by its sub-title rather than its title: it is an 
analysis of Kachin tribal structure in relation to the neighbouring Shans, based 
upon field-work in Hpalang, a village in Bhamo District. Here is a fascinating 
account of the network of relationships, political alliances, and power-struggles 
of nine associated hamlets poised five thousand feet high on a mountain ridge 
overlooking the Nam War valley. There emerges an almost complete picture of 
Kachin village life, its legends, customs, beliefs, and conventions, its economic 
and political bases, and its relations with the outside world, all set in the context 
of Kachin society at large. 

A brief review cannot do justice to the richness and depth of the social 
analysis towards which the narrative moves. In bare outline, Dr Leach rejects 
the concept of Kachin society as a definite structure of tribes, diversified by 
dialect, but united in a common political order of gumsa aristocratic rule, in 
which gumilao egalitarian revolts are a recent aberration. Instead, he argues that 
the key to the social nexus is the tendency of Kachin chiefs to attempt to assume 
the authority and the attributes of Shan sawbwas, thereby putting a strain on 
the scaffolding of relationships and obligations within Kachin society, eventually 
precipitating gumlao revolts. Kachin society, in his view, is inherently unstable 
—indeed cyclical—and social or political phenomena are re-interpreted in the 
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light of this instability, culminating in a brilliant chapter (1x) on tribal myths as 
the title-deeds to social precedence. 

In addition, Dr Leach challenges the accepted view of the Kachins as 
migrants from south eastern China, and he goes on to reject the whole concept 
of the ‘folk movements’ of South East Asia. This leads him outside his own field 
into a realm of assertion and conjecture. He ignores the linguistic studies of place- 
names and inscriptions which have made possible an accurate reconstruction 
of the descent of the Burmese into Burma. He betrays an ad hoc approach to 
evidence and to arguments. Thus, in chapter viil, he uses an article by Luce and 
Pe Maung Tin as the basis for his narrative—only to reject their conclusions; 
or he condemns the linguistic analysis of Kachin society—and then cites some- 
what questionable linguistic evidence (p. 239) to support his own views. He 
appears to ignore the significant variations in Kachin traditions of length of resi- 
dence (over forty generations for the ‘Triangle’ tribes in the extreme north, 
gradually falling to three generations for KutKai to the south). He does not 
examine the known data of Kachin expansion, recorded in successive census re- 
ports. And while considering at length the taungya system of peripatetic dry 
rice cultivation, he fails to explore the implications of this system for an in- 
creasing population (examined elsewhere by J. P. Mills), which are, virtually, to 
impose migration upon the surplus mouths. 

A feature of the book is the sustained derogation of the work of missionaries 
and officials (‘well meaning’ is by far the highest praise offered), yet the greater 
part of Dr Leach’s material is gleaned from their published pioneer Kachin 
studies. An anticipation of the basic lines of Dr Leach’s theories of social change 
will be found in the Upper Chindwin volume of the Burma Gazetteer (1913), by 
G. E. R. Grant Brown, pp. 18-21. Incidentally, Dr Leach does not appear to 
have utilized the old India Office Records where may be found the diaries and 
reports of many travellers, beginning with Dr Richardson, containing a mass of 
manuscript evidence. This is particularly useful in view of the ultra-cautious 
policy of the British-Burma Government as regards publication of field-work by 
officials. 

But although it is possible to criticize several aspects of Dr Leach’s approach 
to his problems, this is an important book which will certainly attain a high 
place amid the varied and colourful literature of the Burma—China borderland. 

HuGuH TINKER 


Maraya: Communist or Free? By Victor Purcell. London, Gollancz for the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 288 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. 15s. 


THE author calls this book a short primer of Malayan politics. It is also a short 
cut to a self-governing Malaya able within the Commonwealth to resist Com- 
munism. Dr Purcell’s view is that political affairs in the Federation of Malaya 
have taken a turn for the worse under General Templer and he is driven to doubt 
the sincerity of the professions about the grant of self-government; even recent 
reforms are at the best delaying tactics to postpone self-government for another 
twenty or thirty years. Military weakness and economic failure are far from 
unlikely and their consequences would be such as only a people governing itself 
on democratic lines could face and master. 

Leaders for such a people can only emerge if free institutions are allowed to do 
their work. Suitable social and economic reforms could result in new alignments 
cutting across communal separatism and in the growth of natural class divisions. 
But only by the removal of emergency controls and the introduction of self- 
government can these forces be brought into play. 

The Communists thus released into the open would be no more dangerous 
than they are in India and Ceylon; their arguments would lose force as the new 
form of government busied itself with the launching of a welfare State. 

The author meets some obvious objections by making the defence of the 
country a responsibility of the British Government which would also act as a 
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‘caretaker government’ during the difficult period of transition and in the same 
vein of mild beneficence would accept meekly a strong chance that the new 
Malaya would desert the sterling area, turn away from old trends and channels 
of trade, and in its new nationalism make itself a political nuisance. 

A destroying weakness of the book is the lack of a close study of the potenti- 
alities of the various peoples of Malaya for a task of government which will 
involve grave problems of security and a naturally fluctuating economy, and 
the searching technical and social difficulties of creating a welfare State. 

S. W. JONES 


Le Laos: Son évolution politique. Sa place dans l'Union frangaise. By 
Katay D. Sasorith. Paris, Editions Berger-Levrault, 1953. 155 pp. Illus. 
74" x54". Frs. 440. 
Tuts book, brief though .t is, forms a useful contribution to the scanty informa- 
tion available about the Kingdom of Laos. The writer gives a short account of 
the early history of his country but devotes his attention principally to the 
period from the French intervention in the eighteen-nineties to the present day. 
His book is particularly valuable in that it gives a first-hand account of the 
confused period at the end of the Pacific war, when the unity of Laos was pro- 
claimed and the Lao Issara movement appeared; the author himself played a 
prominent part in these events, and indeed went into exile in Siam in 1946 
with other Issara leaders, so that he is in a position to write with authority and 
to clear up much that has been obscure in the history of Laos in those difficult 
years. He is an advocate of the Laotian régime which has since emerged and 
with which, as an occupant of ministerial office, he has become closely identified 
since his return from exile in 1950. A number of documents, including the 
present Constitution of Laos and the text of agreements with the French, are 
annexed, though the book was issued too early to include the Franco-Laotian 
Treaty of 22 October 1953. The book can be commended to all who wish to 
learn something of an interesting and too little known country. eae 
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JAPAN’S NEW ORDER IN East Asi: Its Rise and Fall 1937-45. By F. C. Jones. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. xii+498 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x52”. 38s. 

Tus new work by Dr F. C. Jones, despite occasional inconsistencies in the 

romanization of Japanese names and a complete absence of maps, is likely to 

remain for some time the standard account of the international aspects of 

Japan’s bid for hegemony in East Asia between 1937 and 1945. It gives a 

reliable and detailed survey of Japan’s conflict with China; the impact of that 

conflict on her relations with the Axis Powers, Russia, and the United States; 
the complex of negotiations which ended in the attack on Western possessions 
in the Far East at the end of 1941; Japanese policy in her occupied areas; and 

(in many ways the most interesting chapter of all) the events which brought 

about final surrender. The picture which emerges is of a country which entered 

upon war more as a result of its own blunders and miscalculations (and in some 
degree those also of the Western Powers) than in accordance with a master-plan. 

Japanese leaders, though uniformly ambitious for their country, agreed neither 

as to their objectives nor the means of attaining them. They never succeeded 

in co-ordinating their policy or strategy with those of Germany to a degree that 
might have brought success, while involvement with the Axis materially 
worsened their relations with the Roosevelt administration in Washington. 

They would not attack the USSR, despite German urging, yet failed to secure 

Russian friendship or even in the long run Russian neutrality. In fact, the 
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story is as strong an indictment of Japanese foreign policy in terms of efficiency 
as that which has been advanced by others in terms of motive. 

This is, of course, to describe Japanese policy rather than to explain it. 
Any explanation of the complexities of Japanese politics and their implications 
for foreign policy would necessarily involve the use of much material available 
only in Japanese and could not be limited to the years 1937-45. It is not a task 
which Dr Jones has set himself, though it will have to be attempted before the 
story can be called complete. His concern is rather with the narrative and 
results of international action, usually with diplomacy, for which purpose the 
available material is adequate. Much relevant information on Japan is con- 
tained in the translations (such as the Konoe and Saionji memoirs) and deposi- 
tions prepared for the post-war military tribunals, to all of which Dr Jones has 
had access, while the memoirs of various Western statesmen and the papers 
published after the war from German and American archives serve to make the 
diplomatic picture relatively complete. From them there has resulted an 
accurate and well-documented study. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


THE BroADER Way: A Woman’s Life in the New Japan. By Sumie Seo 
Mishima. London, Gollancz, 1954. vi+247 pp. 8” x5}”. 13s. 6d. 


Tuts is a book of interest to everyone. It describes the experiences of an 
American-educated Japanese woman who returned to her country and went 
through the harrowing experiences of the war and the post-war years in Tokyo. 
Her book contains a graphic account of the effects of the war and especially of 
the terrible fire raids upon the Japanese capital. Then came the surrender, 
which was followed in some ways, especially in the matter of food supplies and 
currency inflation, by even greater difficulties and hardships than the war years 
had brought. The combined effect of both was to bring about an almost uni- 
versal material and moral collapse, from which the Japanese people are only now 
painfully emerging. Mrs Mishima, although somewhat inclined to overdo the 
words ‘feudal’ and ‘fascist’ in speaking of the pre-war order, has given a vivid 
portrayal of the ordeal which she and her relatives and friends underwent. 
For her, the best thing which has emerged from this chaotic period is the new- 
found equality of women with men in Japan, a product in part of war-time 
conditions, in part of the new Constitution sponsored by the Occupation. 
F. C. JONES 


JAPANESE FooD MANAGEMENT IN WoRLD War ul. By B. F. Johnston with 
Mosaburo Hosoda and Yoshio Kusumi, reviewed on page 393 of the July 


issue of International Affairs, is also published in London by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege at 60s. 


A SELECTED List oF Books AND ARTICLES ON JAPAN. In English, French, and 
German. Rev. and enlarged. Compiled by Hugh Borton and others. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press for the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiv-+272 pp. Index. 
gt” x6}". $5. 

Tuis is a useful list of selected material on Japan. The first edition was published 

in 1940; this second edition though dated 1954 is, by the compilers’ admission, 

very incomplete after 1950. There is, however, a welcome new section on the 
second world war and the Occupation. 

It is difficult to evaluate such bibliographies, which are obviously of great 
use to students and small libraries; unavoidable incompleteness and rapid 
obsolescence makes one wonder if interleaved editions tempting the user to make 
additions might be practicable. 


B. K. 
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THE CHINA TANGLE: The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the 
Marshall Mission. By Herbert Feis. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. x+445 pp. Index. 
X6}". $6. 48s. 

In this volume, a worthy successor to his The Road to Pearl Harbor (1951), Mr 

Feis tells the story of the American effort in China from the beginning of the 

Pacific War to the inception of General Marshall’s mission in December 1946. 

In addition to the published sources, Mr Feis has used the State Department 

records; the Sunderland—Romanus volumes together with other papers derived 

from the Historical Section, Department of the United States Army; the 

Morgenthau Diaries, as well as the Hurley, Hopkins, and Roosevelt papers 

appertaining to his subject. He has therefore been able to throw light on a good 

many places left in shadow by the American White Paper on China of 1949 and 
even by the voluminous documents and testimony evoked by Senate Committee 
enquiries into this controversial phase of American relations with China. He has, 
for example, particularly valuable information on the climax of the Stilwell- 

Chiang feud; on the whole mission of General Hurley, which, as Hurley himself 

complained, was dealt with very sketchily in the White Paper of 1949; and upon 

the negotiations in Moscow between T. V. Soong, Molotov, and Stalin which 

preceded the conclusion of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 1945. 

Mr Feis moves through this tangled period with circumspection ; indeed he is 
cautious almost to a fault. He, quite properly, leaves any judgement on con- 
troversies about military plans, e.g. the Stilwell-Chennault feud, to the decision 
of the military historians. On page 182 he asks how the ‘confluence between the 
versions of the Chinese Communist movement given out at Moscow, current in 
Yenan, and diffused in the United States’ came about. He disclaims any ability 
to give a conclusive answer to this question; though he suggests that un- 
familiarity with the writings and speeches of the Chinese Communists together 
with a desire to believe that the professed moderation of the Yenan leaders at 
that. time was sincerely meant, is the explanation of the rose-coloured view of 
the Chinese Communists held by so many American officials. 

One matter which clearly emerges from Mr Feis’s account is the amazing 
contrast between American insistence that China be regarded as a great Power in 
international gatherings and the degree to which, with the best motives, the 
Americans interfered in her internal affairs, both military and political. At a 
time when he was getting much less aid from the United States than he felt he 
had a right to expect, Chiang Kai-shek was practically ordered to appoint an 
American general in full command of all his forces, to reorganize his army on the 
lines which seemed best to the American military, to make concessions to the 
Communists, and to do other things which he could not have done without 
bringing down the whole precarious military and political structure of Kuo- 
mintang China. Mr Feis, acute observer though he in general is, does not seem 
fully to perceive the mounting resentment which this must have caused or the 
probable connexion between it and the receptiveness of the Chinese in general to 
the hate propaganda later poured out by the Communists against the United 
States and all things American. But he has written a most valuable and instruc- 
tive book, which is a notable addition to the literature of the second world war. 

F. C. JONES 


UNITED STATES 


ADMINISTRATION IN ForEIGN AFFAIRS. By Arthur W. Macmahon. University 
of Alabama Press, 1953. 275 pp. Index. 8}”x5}". $3.50. 

THE United States Foreign Service ‘spread at the end of 1952 in about three 

hundred posts throughout the world, included 1,443 Foreign Service officers, 

426 F.S. reserve officers, a F.S. staff of 7,104 persons, 11,681 aliens employed in 
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their own countries, and 30 part-time consular agents. The staff group more- 
over is divided internally by a status line, symbolized by the fact that those 
above a certain grade are spoken of as Staff officers and those in and below that 
grade are called Staff employees. Within the body of Foreign Service officers, 
corporate loyalty tends to be individualistic. Each man is aware that his reports 
are graded. He is tempted to avoid assignments to which individual credit could 
not be given. His reluctance on this score is often reinforced by his chariness 
about getting into specialties that he fears may side-track him in a promotion 
system designed to create and maintain a corps of generalists’ (pp. 231-2). This 
is a comparatively lucid paragraph. 

Professor Macmahon begins with a chapter on policy-making, and the shares 
taken therein by the President, the Cabinet, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Security Council. In Chapter 11 he traces the growth in the work of the State 
Department, notably in the ‘economic’, ‘intelligence’, and ‘informational’ activi- 
ties and in the new phenomenon of ‘council diplomacy’. He then deals in 
Chapter 111 with the Foreign Service and its tasks abroad, or as he calls it ‘the 
field structure for foreign programmes’ (pp. 104 et seq.). He goes on to a chapter 
on Interdepartmental Co-ordination—‘one of the commonest words in 
administration. It is shiny and slippery from much use’ (p. 164). And he con- 
cludes with a discussion on the selection of personnel, including a side-glance at 
the 1943 reforms of the service in the United Kingdom—the ‘outstanding 
example’ of a country which has created a ‘combined foreign affairs service 
deliberately divorced from the general civil service’ (p. 235). 

This is a competent book written from experience and from study. It is a 
pity that it is not written and arranged in a simpler style, and with a few charts 
and layouts to clarify the shape of the Administration and the position of its 
officers. A plan of the State Department in genealogical form showing the 
descent of power from the Secretary of State to the ‘junior country desk officer’ 
would have been very welcome. 
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FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


Economics OF NATIONAL SECURITY: Managing America’s Resources for 
Defense. 2nd ed. By George A. Lincoln and others. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. xii+643 pp. Charts. Index. 83” $6.75. 


Tuts book in its second edition (first edition 1950), written by members of the 
Department of Social Sciences at the United States Military Academy (West- 
point, N.Y.), treats political, military, and economic matters concerning national 
security on a closely integrated basis. But it high-lights economics and is 
primarily concerned with managing America’s resources for defence. 

Part I gives a description of the problem and emphasizes the importance of 
government in determining the strategy of economic security. The descrip- 
tion is based mainly on the experience of the second world war and on the 
_remobilization after 1950. Part 11 comprehensively deals with manpower, 

material resources, industrial potential, and transport facilities as required for 
military preparedness and in an emergency. The section in this part which 
deals with ‘procurement’, i.e. the activities of the government (planning, 
administration of contracts, inspection, transportation, and storage) in obtain- 
ing goods and services, is particularly interesting. Rapid technological changes 
constantly present new problems and ‘the trend of economic requirements for 
national security—geared as they are to advancing technology—seems to be 
towards ever-increasing readiness and ever-increasing economic cost’ (p. 383). 
Part 111 deals with the financing of national security, with monetary, fiscal, and 
physical quantitative controls in order to prevent inflation. Part 1v deals with 
international aspects of national security. The authors point out that ‘security 
can be furthered by weakening the economies of enemies or potential enemies as 
well as by strengthening and organizing our own and those of our allies’ (p. 521). 
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In this part all the aspects of ‘economic warfare’ are discussed as well as some of 
the major problems of ‘collective security’. 

The book is comprehensive in what it covers, but almost entirely descriptive. 
The twenty-two chapters are each self-contained, each having added to it a list 
! of books for further reading, as well as topics for discussion in the form of a 
collection of questions. 


H. C. HILtLMANN 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES ForREIGN Poticy 1954. Prepared by the 
Staff of the Brookings Institution. Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution; London, Faber, 1954. x+429 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}”x6}”. Paper $2. Cloth $4. 29s. 

Tuis is the seventh of the annual volumes prepared by the Brookings Institution 
and it deals with the international problems which the United States has to 
try to solve in 1954. The volume is divided into four unequal parts. The first 
is a brief examination of key developments in United States foreign policy during 
1953. Part two continues with a short account of the post-war development of 
international relations and the factors which have conditioned United States 
policy and action. The third section which occupies nearly two-thirds of the 
text is devoted to current problems in every crucial area of the world. Although 
treated separately they are kept skilfully aligned with the major problem of the 
twin threats of Communism and Russian expansionism. Part four is a problem 
paper on the specific issue of the Soviet threat, outlining the main issues and 
alternative courses of action as an example of the type of preparatory work 
undertaken before policy decisions can be reached. 

The clarity of this book is refreshing and its presentation of the problems 
facing the Western world stimulating. It lays no claim to impartiality and is in 
fact a manual for those interested in knowing how the international scene looks 
through American eyes and for those wishing to secure some understanding of 
the motivating forces behind American decisions. 


A. A. Conway 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bortvia: A Land Divided. By Harold Osborne. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. x+144 pp. Maps. Chart. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Ecuapor: Country of Contrasts. By Lilo Linke. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. x-+173 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
8)" x54". 13s. 6d. 

ParaGuay: A Riverside Nation. By George Pendle. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. vi+115 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 84” 5}”. Ios. 6d. 


THE publication of the above three volumes has further enriched the series of 
studies of the Latin American republics which are being published under the 
aegis of Chatham House. Each of the above surveys has been written by a 
person well acquainted with the country, and perusal of the volumes makes it 
very clear that the writers in each case are in full sympathy with their subject- 
matter—they have written with their heart in their work. 

The three countries in question, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguay, are, as it 
happens, countries whose inhabitants are for the greater part of indigenous 
origin and where illiteracy is widespread. Bolivia and Ecuador have much the 
same problems. Both Mr Osborne and Miss Linke devote considerable space to 
the problem of the Indian, and with reason, as it is perhaps the gravest of the 
many grave problems with which these republics are faced and which must be 
tackled. To quote Miss Linke: ‘How to free the Indians and transform them 
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gradually into citizens participating in the general life of the nation is a question 
to which each interested person has hitherto given an answer from his own 
specialist or political point of view. Nobody can suggest an easy way out’ 
(Pp. 59)- 

The sub-titles of Mr Osborne’s survey, A Land Divided, and of Miss Linke’s, 
Country of Contrasts, are very well chosen, but they could be exchanged with 
even greater appositeness. Mr Osborne describes Bolivia as a ‘land of violent 
contrasts, excessive in everything. In physiographic characteristics it is three 
countries in one’(p. 3). Miss Linke stresses the antagonism in Ecuador between 
the ‘sierra’ and the coast—a land divided by geography and by ethnography. 
Both countries have another tough problem in common—that of communica- 
tions. The tremendous physiographic obstacles to road and rail communica- 
tions are largely responsible for the economic backwardness of the republics as 
well as for regional antagonisms. The advent of aviation and the development 
of air services have been an inestimable boon, not so much from the economic 
point of view as yet, air freight being still too expensive, but as a centripetal 
agency making for the elimination of the discreteness characteristic of these 
lands, and inducing political cohesion—an influence for fusion where fission has 
hitherto prevailed. 

The situation in Paraguay is very different from that of the other republics. 
Mr Pendle gives us a concise but vivid picture of this singularly interesting land 
which, as one author wrote, has ‘somehow missed being a paradise’. But as Mr 
Pendle says ‘it takes more than a fertile soil and a healthy climate to create a 
human paradise’ (p. 5). The Jesuits with their missions tried to convert this 
promising spot into a Garden of Eden, and their long sojourn of almost 200 years 
in the land is a fascinating study. Strange as it may seem, their influence was, 
in the result, ephemeral, for reasons explained by Mr Pendle. 

In Paraguay we find the homogeneity so conspicuously lacking in the two 
Andean republics. The Guarani Indians and the Spaniards coalesced, and this 
miscegenation, together with the isolated geographical situation of the country, 
resulted, as the author points out, in ‘a racial homogeneity that is scarcely 
paralleled anywhere else in Latin America’ (p. 6). As regards physiographic 
obstacles to communications, Paraguay is practically a billiard table compared 
with the ruggedness of her sister republics—a factor which has also contributed 
towards the said homogeneity. 

Mr Pendle’s remarks on the Guarani tongue are of special interest. Paraguay, 
as he points out, is the orily truly bilingual country in Latin America. 
Periodicals, plays, and poems are being produced in Guarani—the only Latin 
American country where such literature is published in the indigenous language. 
Although Spanish is the official tongue, Guarani is the language of heart and 
hearth, the truly ‘national’ language as it were—another contributory factor to 
the homogeneity referred to above. It does not appear, however, to be taught 
in the schools (p. 56), which is to be regretted. Seeing that considerable literature 
is being produced in it, presumably the language is taught, and one wonders 
whether there are special schools or classes for this purpose. 

The predominant role which economics play in the life of all nations today 
makes one regard the future of this attractive little land with some appre- 
hension. The two powerful nations to the north and south respectively can 
exercise a stranglehold on Paraguay’s economy. To quote the author again, 
‘the tragedy of this natural Arcadia, therefore, is that it can neither live in 
idyllic solitude nor compete on equal terms with the great nations that sur- 
round it’ (p. 93). 

In the Bolivian survey I spotted (from personal acquaintance with the 
ground) a couple of very minor geographical inaccuracies. In line I1, p. 26, 
the word ‘upper’ should be replaced by ‘middle’. The upper reaches of the 
Pilcomayo River are still in Bolivian territory, as indeed the context assumes. 
On p. 28 the town of Cobija is mentioned as if situated on the river Abuna; 
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it is on the river Acre. The northern frontier with Brazil is constituted by the 
Abuna and one of its tributaries, the headwaters of which indeed are—and this 
is doubtless what Mr Osborne intends to convey—in the vicinity of Cobija and 
the Acre. 
To sum up, we have here three excellent little volumes which, like their 
predecessors in this series, are admirable examples of multum in parvo. 
T. Iror REES 


GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. By Miguel Jorrin. New York and Toronto, 
D. Van Nostrand Company; London, Macmillan, 1953. xii+385 pp. 
Maps. Index. (Van Nostrand Political Science Series.) 9}”x6}”". $4.50. 
34s. 

Tuts study of the forms of government of the Latin American republics is a 

text-book intended for use at university level by students of Latin America or 

of comparable institutions. The introductory chapters deal at some length 
with the organization of Spanish power in America and its evolution. The 
functions and organization of the different branches of government in present- 
day Latin America are next examined, under the headings of the Executive 
Power, the Legislature, the Judiciary, and Local Government. There follows 
in Part m1 an interesting consideration of the conflicts of power within the nation 
and the extent to which the constitutions of the Latin American republics 
make provision for dealing with them. Separate chapters are given to economic 
conflicts between public and private interests, political conflicts between the 
individual and the State, institutional conflicts between the State, the Army, 
and the Church, and social conflicts between organized labour and the State. 
In these chapters the author has the opportunity to make extended and often 
illuminating comments on the Latin American political and social scene. The 
concluding part of the book, entitled The Control of Power, consists of a country 
by country survey of Latin America, giving for each republic a potted con- 
stitutional history, a short summary of the background to present-day politics, 
and an account of the position of organized labour, and of the Communist Party. 
These sections inevitably provide no more than an introduction to the history 
of the twenty republics and the contemporary political scene, while the descrip- 
tion of existing governments will speedily become out of date—and in some 
cases has already done so. The author, aware of this, thinks that students who 
use this text-book will find it a useful exercise to bring it up to date from the 
daily press. The erection into Provinces in 1951 of two of the National Territories 
of Argentina, and the somewhat unusual method of election adopted for the 

Legislature of one of these, has not been noted in the section on local govern- 

ments (p. 143). 

H. A. HOLLEY 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICA. By Harry Bernstein. New York 
and London, Lippincott, 1952. x+717 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 
gt” x6}". $6. 50s. 

UNDER this title Professor Bernstein gives an account of the political evolution 

of five of the most important of the twenty Republics of Latin America: 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Mexico. The author explains the terms 

‘modern’ and ‘contemporary’ in the title by saying that the ‘modern’ period 

begins with the end of the colonial period and ‘the rise of creole prenational 

feelings’ in the early nineteenth century, while the word ‘contemporary’ refers 
to the times we live in. 

The result is a valuable text-book which should find a place on the shelves of 
every serious student of Latin American history during the last hundred years. 
It is readable despite the formidable array of facts, names, and details of in- 
numerable revolutions and other political events included in it. The complexities 
of the constant internal strife in the shape of civil wars, barrack room revolu- 
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tions, dictatorships, and other manifestations of political immaturity of the first 
century of independence in Latin America, acquire more significance when 
presented—as they are here—against a background of rival loyalties based on 
regionalism, feuds caused by conflicts of vested commercial interests, and the 
clash of opposing political philosophies and social doctrines—some of foreign 
origin like Fascism and Peronism and others of indigenous origin like A prismo— 
all exercising powerful influences on young nations in formation. The author has 
moreover traced the evolution of these Republics as something shaped largely 
by local conditions and without over-emphasizing the influence of the United 
States upon them. 

The book contains a number of excellently drawn maps; there are also a 
few photographs of little interest. While the historical content is clearly and 
objectively presented the text contains a number of errors of fact or geography. 
Arequipa is not a sea port (p. 287). Comodoro Rivadavia is under military con- 
trol and is not administrated by the YPF (p. 300); the President of Peru when 
the government severed relations with the Axis in 1942 was Manuel Prado, not 
Marshall Benavides (p. 654); the 1,000 mile pipeline from Comodoro Rivadavia 
to Buenos Aires carries natural gas, not oil: but these and one minor inexactitude 
in the glossary (the Spanish word Jndiada is a group or mass of Indians and not 
an Indian Movement) do not detract in any important degree from the un- 
doubted merit of the book. 


R. J. DERVEL EvAns 


INDIGENOUS PeopLEs: Living and Working Conditions of Aboriginal Popula- 
tions in Independent Countries. By the International Labour Office. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1953. xviii+628 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. (Studies and Reports. New Series, No. 35.) 9}” x64". 
24s. 

THE problems arising from the existence of unassimilated indigenous peoples 

vary immensely from country to country; peoples so classified may be primitive 

hunters of the forest or settled communities of fairly complex cultural life, they 
may form groups of a few thousands or masses that make up half or more of the 
total population ; indeed it is difficult in many cases even to define the indigenous 
groups at all satisfactorily, as the first twenty-five pages of this study bear wit- 
ness. Nevertheless, the belief that the problem of indigenous peoples is essen- 
tially different from that of other minority or depressed groups and that the 
problem is a sufficiently general one to be worth studying on a regional, if not a 
world-wide scale, forms the basic premise from which this study proceeds. 
While India, South East Asia, Oceania, and North America are not neglected, 

Latin America receives by far the most detailed treatment in this work—justifi- 

ably so, since the indigenous peoples of a number of countries in Latin America 

form a much larger proportion of the population than elsewhere and the solution 
of the Indian problem is an essential step in the development of these countries. 

Two-thirds of the study consist of well documented descriptive matter, 

country by country, of number, distribution, living conditions, and the place of 
the indigenous worker in the economy of the country in which he lives. Special 
attention is given to the problem of addiction to alcohol and coca leaf in South 
America, to land tenure, and to the preservation and development of native 
handicrafts. The chapters on living conditions reveal the appalling magnitude 
of the task of bettering the wretchedness in which the great majority of these 
people live. The rest of the book details legislation passed and action taken by 
national and international bodies, particularly by United Nations agencies and 
the ILO, whose joint Field Mission to the Andean High Plateau represents an 
attempt to deal with the problem on a regional basis and to devise a plan for 
this, the largest single area of unassimilated indigenous peoples. 


H. A. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN LATIN AMERICA. By the International Labour Office. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1954. vi+184 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Studies and Reports. New Series, No. 34.) 94” x63". $1. 6s. 

Latin AMERICA is an area in which the wages of large sections of the population 

are notoriously inadequate, and in eighteen of the twenty republics there is 

some provision for the fixing of minimum wages. These provisions vary widely 
in scope and effectiveness; in Mexico the principle of minimum wages was 
established in the Constitution of 1917 and a well-tried system of application 
has since been created; in other countries there exists little more than well- 
meaning but vague legislation. The legislation passed in each country and the 
machinery for implementing it are fully described in the second part of this 
study. This part is purely descriptive and does not attempt to measure the gap 
between theory and practice. In the shorter first part of the study there is a 
comparative analysis of the systems adopted and some general comment on 
the social theories and economic problems underlying the attempt to fix mini- 
mum wages; this permits some comment on their effectiveness, though not on 
such purely economic subjects as the interrelation of minimum wage policies and 
inflation. As is pointed out, a major cause of low wages in Latin America is 
low productivity, and the effectiveness of wage-policies is to that extent severely 


limited. 
H. A. 


INSTRUMENTOS INTERNACIONALES: Aspectos Juridicos y Aportes de la Diplo- 


matica. By Aldo Armando Cocca. Cordoba, Argentina, Imprenta de la 
Universidad, 1953. 79 pp. Index. 9”x6}”. No price. 


THE author, an official in the legal department of the Argentinian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, lays stress on the great importance for those in the foreign 
service of mastering everything pertaining to international instruments (p. 1). 
He gives a classification of (pp. 11-12), and deals with, the negotiations for the 
operation and interpretation of these instruments. He also explains the clausula 
vebus sic stantibus and the most favoured nation clause (pp. 62-73). The book 
is of interest as recording views which though not official are held by an 
important official in the Argentine. It lucidly explains the elementary principles 
of international agreements to the author’s colleagues in the foreign service to 
whom it is dedicated. 
VLADIMIR IDELSON 


GENERAL 


THE FLow oF THE News: A Study by the International Press Institute in 
co-operation with Editors, Agency Executives, and Foreign Correspondents 
in ten countries. Zurich, International Press Institute, 1953. xi+266 pp. 
Tables. 94” x64”. No price. 

THE purpose of this study was to find out something definite about the char- 

acter and aspects of the news flow into and out of the United States, Western 

Europe, and India, in so far as newspapers alone were concerned. It was also 

hoped to discover the main ‘areas of ignorance’, how to improve the present 

situation, and how to bring about increased co-operation among and between 
editors and news agencies. 

The monograph is a mixture of direct factual studies and of expressions of 
opinion by well known and highly competent journalists about the ways in 
which news from one country is being presented to other countries. The factual 
studies concern such matters as the amount of space given to foreign news in 
selected papers of the country under review; distribution of such news in terms 
of general topic; amount of such news that can be taken as likely to be read, and 
amount (always very much smaller) which is likely to be correctly assimilated. 
There are also a number of reports made by leading newspaper men from one 
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country about the news cover of their own country’s affairs by the papers of 
another country with which they have long first-hand acquaintance. 

It is almost impossible to summarize adequately a report that has already 
been carefully and admirably cut down to very nearly the smallest size com- 
patible with clear expression. The report itself should be very widely read, for 
it is a contribution of force and importance to a topic of enormous significance 
in the present world. 

No doubt every reader will try to check up the statements and criticisms 
against whatever direct contact he has himself had with the problems raised. 
Speaking for myself, my impression is that on the whole the report is a little too 
flattering to the press, but justifiably unflattering to the public. However, this 
is bound to be a matter of opinion. One of the most interesting things that the 
monograph most impressively shows is that there may be excellent lines of 
communication, and yet these may fall far short of producing their desired 
effects because the information which flows along those lines is of such a type 
that its recipients either cannot, or will not make much lasting use of the 
information. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


THE RESCUE AND ACHIEVEMENT OF REFUGEE SCHOLARS: The Story of Dis- 
placed Scholars and Scientists 1933-1952. By Norman Bentwich. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. xvi+107 pp. (Studies in Social Life, 1. 
Ed. by Gunther Beyer and Julius Isaac.) 9?” x6}”. Glds. 6.25. 

‘TOLERANCE and intellectual freedom cannot be established once for all in human 

society, but demand continual watchfulness and effort’, as Professor A. V. Hill 

writes in the epilogue (p. 98) to the proud and happy story which Professor 

Norman Bentwich has been able to relate in this book. We can acclaim with 

gratitude the fact that in the early months of 1933, when ignorance and 

racial and political intolerance were already showing their ugly results in Ger- 
many, there were men and women of science and learning in the United King- 
dom not only gravely perturbed but willing to make sacrifices, so that the work 
of rescue might be started. As Lord Beveridge relates in his introductory note, 
the immediate reaction to the situation on the staff of the London School of 

Economics and Political Science, of which he was then Director, was to form an 

Academic Freedom Fund, to which members made voluntary contributions by 

deductions from their own salaries. 

Norman Bentwich does not however confine his story to the work done for 
displaced academic teachers and other scholars by the Academic Assistance 
Council, which later became The Society for the Protection of Science and Learn- 
ing. Chapter Iv of the book, which is called Group Rescue, tells how the War- 
burg Institute was brought from Hamburg to London; The New School of 
Social Research was set up in New York; the Hirsch Music Library was brought 
from Frankfurt—‘with this addition the musical collection of the British 
Museum forms the most comprehensive record of music in the world’ (p. 47)—as 
well as how in the spring of 1933, the Turkish Government opportunely an- 
nounced its intention of reorganising the University of Istanbul, so that nearly 
a hundred displaced scholars, scientists, and medical men found a new field of 
fruitful work. Incidentally, though perhaps not strictly included in these three 
categories, the late Dr Ernst Reuter, courageous first Burgermeister of Berlin, 
was one of those appointed to a responsible position as an expert in transport, 
and was therefore able to spend his years of exile usefully in Ankara. It goes 
almost without saying that the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and other 
institutes of higher learning in Israel benefited greatly by those whom racial 
prejudice rejected. 

Appendix A gives a list of no less than twenty refugee men of learning who 
have become Fellows of the Royal Society. Eleven are listed as Fellows or 
Corresponding Fellows of the British Academy. Since these lists were compiled 
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Professor Krebs and Dr Lipman have been recipients of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, while Dr L. Guttmann has become the first recipient of the Rehabilita- 
tion Prize of the World Veterans Federation. 

Speaking of Great Britain, Norman Bentwich writes: ‘England, from the dawn 
of her history, has built up her culture by the admission of groups of teachers, 
craftsmen, and artists from the continent of Europe. The asylum she has given 
to the academic refugees from persecution during the last twenty years is a signal 
example of a continuing process; and the full harvest of her generosity has still 
to be reaped’ (p. 94)- BERTHA L. BRACEY 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: International Relations. A 
report prepared by C. A. W. Manning on behalf of the International 
Studies Conference. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 100 pp. 
Index. 84” 5%". 75 cents. 4s. Frs. 200. 

Tuts booklet on International Relations in the Unesco Teaching in the Social 

Sciences series was drafted, like its fellows written or in course of preparation, 

on the basis of eight surveys and analyses of the teaching of the subject in 

question in eight different countries. Professor Manning had an unenviable 
task, for both the content and the conception of the subject are so variously 
understood that, as he himself says with characteristic restraint, ‘the com- 
parability of data on the teaching now being done in the various centres should 
perhaps not be too readily assumed ’ (p. 96). Faced with the choice between a 
purely descriptive statement of what is being done, and an attempt at com- 
parison of the all but incomparable, it was perhaps inevitable that the general 
rapporteur should find himself driven to the position of explaining and in large 
measure judging the conception and methods of teaching the subject in other 
universities and countries in the light of his own. The analysis, marked through- 
out by Professor Manning’s distinctive refinement and subtlety, is by no means 
necessarily the worse for that: in many countries where little attention has yet 
been paid to the teaching of international relations Professor Manning’s brochure 
will suggest new lines of thought and open up fresh avenues of enquiry. In so 
doing it will admirably serve what may be presumed to be a main aim of 

Unesco in promoting the study. 

P. A. REYNOLDS 


UnitED Nations TExTBOOK. Texts of Important U.N. Documents with 
Annotations, Including Constitution of International Labour Organization 
and Texts of Modern Regional Pacts (A.O. Treaty of the European Coal and 
Steel Community). 2nd rev. and enlarged ed. Compiled by the ‘Professor 
Telders’ Study Group for International Law at Leiden University assisted 
by Dr F. M. Baron Van Asbeck and Dr J. H. W. Verzijl. Introduction by 
Professor Manley O. Hudson. Leiden, Universitaire pers Leiden; The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1954. xxx+424 pp. Index. 7}"x4}". Cloth 
fl. 12.90. Paper fl. 11.25. 

Tuts volume contains the texts of the most important documents on the develop- 

ment of the United Nations from the Moscow Declaration of October 1943 to 

the Charter of the United Nations, the Statute of the International Court of 

Justice, and the rules of procedure of the principal organs, such as the Security 

Council. The final section contains the texts of regional treaties and conven- 

tions, including the Benelux Customs Convention of 1944, the Treaty establish- 

ing the European Coal and Steel Community, the Pact of Bogota, and the Anzus 

Security Treaty of 1951. Extracts of certain documents are given, for example 

the Briand—Kellogg Pact of 1928, with references to the source of the complete 

text. 
This is a most valuable reference book in compact form, providing the user of 
source material on international and regional organization with a very useful tool. 
P. E. MOLESworTH 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


Sir, 

Mr O. B. van der Sprenkel’s review of my Introduction to the Economic History 
of China in your last issue ignores or evades the whole purpose and aims of the 
book which are explicitly defined in its own pages. It attacks my work as 
defective in fields into which it hardly purports to enter. 

It would take too much of your space to unravel all the tangles, which (it 
seems to me) your reviewer has managed to introduce in a few paragraphs. Some 
of the main points are, however, as follows. Mr van der Sprenkel disparages the 
work, first, as containing ‘a great deal of political polemic’. It is a main and 
explicit purpose of the book to protest in no uncertain terms against the pole- 
micization of this subject by the present régime in China. This polemic, Mr van 
der Sprenkel goes on to say, is interspersed ‘with rather extensive references . 
in. . . Japanese’, which ‘suitably pruned, might have warranted separate publi- 
cation in a learned journal’. My book, true to its avowed purpose of merely 
charting the Economic History of China as a specialist study, cites some 800 
references in the six principal languages concerned, or which Japanese is but one. 
In regard to certain of the errors he alleges, your reviewer has some justice on his 
side, in minor respects. In the case of others, he ignores or misunderstands my 
purpose. For example, he protests that I give varying dates for some dynasties; 
my datings refer, not to the formal political chronology but to the relevant 
periods of operation of the basic social and economic movements with which I am 
essentially concerned. 

Mr van der Sprenkel must be cognisant of the implications of his closing 
quotation from the Analects. Speaking in the same parable, I would recall that, 
in the preface of my book, I made no pretensions to the role of Kuan, but 
described myself as one who ‘leans against another’s door, not yet venturing to 
enter the inner hall’. 

Surely a fair and constructive review would show something of these 
perspectives? 

Yours faithfully, 
E. STUART KIRBY 
Department of Economics, 
University of Hong Kong, 
Hong Kong. 
23 July 1954 


ERRATUM 


Naissance de Nouvelles Démocraties (page 353 of the July issue of this Journal) 
consists of Problémes du Gouvernement Parlementaire aux Colonies (published 
by Hansard Society in January 1953 and reviewed in the July 1953 issue 

of this Journal, p. 357) and Le Gouvernement Parlementaire dans L’ Asie du 

Sud (published under the joint auspices of the I.P.R. and the Hansard 

Society in July 1953 and reviewed in the October 1953 issue of this Journal, 

P- 525). 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of 

India, Australia and China under British 

management directed from London are 

established in most centres of commercial 

importance throughout Southern and South 

Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these 

branches a complete banking service is available 

and, in particular, facilities are provided for the 
financing of international trade in co-operation with 

the Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, 
its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world-wide 
range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
1954 


Fourth Edition 


A revised edition of the well-known survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, Persia, the Sudan, Syria 
and ‘Turkey, with geographical, historical, economic and educational sur- 
veys, concise information about political, industrial, financial and cultural 
organisations, and a Who’s Who in the Middle East. 

“The third edition of this work is a notable improvement on the earlier editions.” 
—International Affairs, London. 

“The editors have performed a conspicuous service in the production of this vol- 
ume.”—The Muslim World, Hartford. 


430 pages (10” x 8”) 12 maps Ready October 1954 60s net 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO 


1954 


The eighteenth edition of a book which is recognised all over the world as 
the authoritative source of biographical information about the world’s most 
distinguished living personalities in almost every walk of life. 

“An excellent piece of work Affairs, London. 

“One of the most useful of all reference books”—The Manchester Guardian 
(August 1954). : 

1,078 pages (10" X 8”) Published July 1954. 100s net 


WORLD OF LEARNING 
1954 


This is the standard guide to the academic, scientific and cultural life of 

every country in the world. It lists their universities, colleges, libraries, 

museums, learned societies, professional associations, and research institutes, 

gives the names of professors, deans and principals, curators and librarians, 

as well as other important information in great detail. There is an Index 
of Institutions. 


“|. , the scope and thoroughness of the work have given it an established value.””»— 
Times Educational Supplement (May 1954). 
1,042 pages (10” X 8”) Published April 1954 100s net 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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A NEW OXFORD SERIES 


Ready 28 October 


THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 


The Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe 
1848-1918 


A. J. P. TAYLOR 


This first volume of a new series, 
under the general editorship of Alan 
Bullock and F. W. D. Deakin, 
describes the relations of the great 
European powers when Europe was 
still the centre of the world. 
Primarily diplomatic history, it also 
seeks to bring out the political ideas 
and economic forces which shaped 
day-to-day diplomacy. 30s. net 


Survey of International Affairs 
1939-46 


Hitler’s Europe 


edited by 


ARNOLD AND VERONICA 
TOYNBEE 


63s. net 


Documents on International Affairs 
1939-46 


Vol. II: Hitler’s Europe 


Selected and edited by 
MARGARET CARLYLE 
38s. net 
Published for the R.I.I.A. by 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


THE CENTURY OF 
TOTAL WAR 


RAYMOND ARON 


‘Columnist of Le Figaro, former 
adviser to De Gaulle, one of France’s 
leading sociologists and perhaps her 
foremost political commentator, 
Raymond Aron here tries to analyse 
the significance of the increasingly 
terrifying twentieth century. THE 
CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR is a 
treatise in the grand style of French 
political writing . . . at one and the 
same time erudite, logical, paradoxi- 
cal, cautiously pessimistic, dryly 
aphoristic and devastatingly lucid.’ 
New York Times. 


258 net 


REPORT 
FROM MALAYA 


VERNON BARTLETT 


This book, written for the general 
public, explains why five thousand 
Communists have been able to defy 
the quarter of a million men 
mobilised against them, and also why 
despite the Emergency Malaya is 
prosperous and happy. It is essen- 
tial reading for everyone interested 
in current affairs. 


Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


THE 
COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF INDIA 


M. R. MASANI 

This fully documented historical 
survey of the Indian Communist 
Party is sponsored by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Masani’s active 
participation in the Socialist struggle 
and personal knowledge of its leaders 
enable him to write the definitive 
study of Communism in India. 


18s net 
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VERSCHOYLE 
14 CARLISLE STREET : LONDON W.1I 
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World 
Population 
and World 

Food Supplies 


SIR JOHN RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


The outcome of years of work this 
great book surveys (i) the distribu- 
tion of the world’s population and 
(ii) the food production of all 
countries specially important by 
reason of either their demands on 
the world food market or their 
contributions to it. 


Illustrated. 50s. 


Typhoon 
in Tokyo 


HARRY WILDES 


Here for the first time is the story 
of America’s greatest overseas ex- 
periment—the occupation of Japan 
—with its successes and failures. 
The author has captured the atmos- 
phere of the Occupation in all its 
changing moods : its personalities, 
intentions, methods and accom- 
plishments. 

Published with The Macmillan Co. 
New York. 

Cloth 18s.; Stiff paper 12s. 6d. 


Hutchinson’s 


Ready late October : 


EMERGENT 
COMMONWEALTH 
The British Colonies 

W. E. Simnett 


The purpose of this book is to give 
a brief description of the Colonial 
Empire, its origin, its assets both 
human and material, and the 
present conditions and systems of 
government. 

This leads up to an appreciation 
of the lines on which its develop- 
ment, economic, social and politi- 
cal, has been attempted in the past 
and is likely to proceed under the 
new conditions of today. 


Ready November : 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
An Introduction 


Jacob Miller 


There is much more reliable in- 
formation on Soviet Russia than 
is generally supposed. Russia re- 
mains an enigma because this in- 
formation appears to be self-con- 
tradictory and no consistent and 
credible picture, based on all the 
knowledge, has yet emerged. 

This book carefully outlines for 
the general reader the basic know- 
ledge we have of post-war Russia, 
broadly divided into economic and 
political organization, social life, 
and the life of the mind. 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
40 Museum Street London W.C.! 


University 
Library 
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NATIONS 


Announcing the publication of : 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


The United Nations Review is a new monthly magazine published 
by the U.N. Department of Public Information. It replaces the 
fortnightly United Nations Bulletin. 


The Review will present not only reports from current U.N. 
meetings but will also contain feature articles describing the 
various activities taking place under United Nations auspices in 
various parts of the world. 


Among the articles appearing in the first issue of the United 
Nations Review are: 


Korea: The Efforts for Peace in the United Nations 


From Ruin to Revival: The Work of Reconstruction in Korea 


Rainmaking: A Study in Experiments 
The Helicopter Comes of Age 
The Trust Territory of Somaliland 


A Year of Progress in Technical Assistance 


The annual subscription to the Review is 22s. 6d. post paid. 
Single copies are 2s. 


Subscription orders should be addressed to : 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


or to any bookseller 
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stones — LEGAL CONTROLS 
OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


A Treatise on the Dynamics of Disputes- and War- 
Law 


‘** The general plan of the work is to set out the principles of international 
law and organisation dealing with attempts to prevent war, and regulating 
the situation of belligerents and neutrals when war has started. 

** [This work] puts the Challis Professor of International Law at Sydney into 
the very small class of masters of this subject whose works may make the law 
for the International Court of Justice under Article 38, para. 1(d) of the 
Court’s Statute.”—Professor G. Sawer in The Australian Law Journal. 


£4 4s. net. Postage 2s. 


N. D. PALMER AND H. G. PERKINS — 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The World Community in Transition 


‘* Here is an admirable volume which explains clearly, fully and objectively 
this ‘ world community in transition.’ It should enable the reader to grasp 
intelligently the multifold problems that face him as he opens his morning 
newspaper.” —Current History (U.S.A.). 


Published under the auspices of The London Institute of World Affairs. £2 15s. net. 
Postage 1s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC CORPORATION— 


A Comparative Symposium, Editor, W. FRIEDMANN, 
Professor of Law, University of Toronto 


Contents: 1. The Public Corporation in Various States :—Australia, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Israel, Italy, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Sweden, United States, U.S.S.R.—2. The Public 
Corporation at Work, R. S. S. Allen —3. The International Public Corpora- 
tion, Clive Parry—4. A Comparative Analysis, The Editor. 


£3 10s. net. Postage 1s. 6d. 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS. 1954 
Edited by G. W. KEETON and G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


Contents: The Civil Law in Louisiana—The Independent Validity of 
Arbitration Clauses—Divorce in the English Conflict of Laws—Trustee 
Investments and American Practice—Constitution-making in British 
Guiana—Law and Order in Kenya—The Status of the International Civil 
Service—The Reasons Behind the Decisions of the International Court of 
Justice, etc., etc. 


Published on behalf of The Faculty of Laws, University College, London. 32s. 6d. 
net. Postage 1s. 3d. 


STEVENS 


3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 5462 


Paintep In Great Britain By RicHarp CLay AND Company Lrp., BuNcay SuFFoLK. 
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